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Introduction 



Tthen the MiNOR POET, \V alter Scott, cntcrcd upon his carecr 
as a major novelist, hc was ashamcd of his new role. “I shall not 
own Wavcrlcy/’ hc wrote. “I am not surc it would bc considcrcd 
quite dccorous for me, as a Clcrk oí the Courts, to write novcls.” 
Fiction was in his day regarded as a stcpchild of the Muscs. And 
a rathcr unlovcly stepchild—the ugly duckling of the literary 
family. “It is ncither fish nor flcsh* nor red herring,” wrote the 
editor of the Edinburgh Rexncw . “It has no moral value, bccausc 
it is too entertainíng.” 

Today, howcver, fiction has come into its own. For it has givcn 
us mastcrpicccs which rank with the noblcst types of literaturc. 
The modem novel even on its lowcr leveis is a magic carpct which 
transports us into blesscd forgctfulness—a vital tonic for thesc 
days. On its highcr leveis it is an exposition of philosophic thought 
presented in dramatic form. At its best it is a prose reincamation 
of the ancicnt epie poem. “Every great novel/’ said Emerson, “is 
a debtor to Homer. 5 ’ Likc the poems of Homer, the novel at its 
highcst is not only an epitome of philosophy as applicd to life; 
it is a form of literaturc which includes all the othcr forms— 
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poetry, drama, history, biography, Science, sociology, politics, ad- 
venture, religion and art. The great novel today—and th is is 
true of the great novel of any other day—is an interprctative 
picture of Man. An inclusive picture of his body, his mind, his 
soul. 

And it is something in addition to all this. It is a rcvealing 
picture of one man —the novelist. The best part of thc story of 
any novel is the story of the novelist. 

In telling thc story of each of the novelists included in this 
book, it has been our purpose to depict not only thc outer man, 
as scen through the facts of his life, but also the inner man, as 
sccn through the thoughts of his mind. And it has been our 
dclight to discovcr that every great novelist, when vicwcd from 
this double angle, is himself the hero of a great novel. 


H. T. 

D. L. T. 



BOCCA.CCIO 



Filocoío 

Filosirato 

Teseidc 

Ficmmctta 


Important Works by Boccaccio 

Amorosa Visione 
Dceamcron 
Ameto 
Corbcecio 
Life of Dantc 



Giovanni Boccaccio 

1313-1375 



TL callcd him “Giovanni thc Tranquil,” because of his 
abüity to maintain his chcerful good humor in thc face of mis- 
fortune. And hc was blesscd with thc rare power to transfer his 
chccrfuLness to others. Finding himsdf in a sodety of womcn 
borcd with thc monotony of life, he set himsclf to the task of 
amusing th cm out of thcir borcdom. And hc found that thcrc 
was nothing in thc world more amusing than a good Iovc story. 
A womaivs grcatcst joy, hc noticed, was to play with thc íircs 
of passion. But if shc was afraid of burning hcr fingers, she took 
an almost cqual joy in reading about others who had playcd wth 
these fires. This “Ioving by proxy,” he observed, produeed almost 
all thc thriils but presented nonc of the dangers of lovc at first 
hand. “What thc adventurous womcn do, thdr less adventurous 
sisters lovc to imagine themsdves to bc doingl ' 5 And thus Boc¬ 
caccio, in his cfiort to feed the imagination òf his less adven¬ 
turous sisters, bccamc thc inventor of thc modem novd. 

Boccacdo’s novcls in miniature are as picturesquc, in their 
infinite variety. as an Italian landscapc. Moonlight moods of 
silver laughtcr, meadows of serene beaüty, heádlong brooks of 
dashing humor, sudden twists of the road and rcvdations of un- 
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cxpccted splendors, storms of jcalons rage, passing clouds of 
momentary sadncss, and the all-cmbracing sun of universal good- 
fellowship—these are the elements out of which he creates his 
stories. His is a wde-awake world bathed in the glory of the 
midday sun. A medieval landscape teeming with wcll-rounded 
and full-blooded figures—men and women who talk so naturally 
and who Iove so Iustily that we can stiil see and hear and enjoy 
them across the centuríes that scparate their world from ours. 
Boccaccio reproduced so faithful a mirror of life that a critic oncc 
remarkcd of him: “When God created Giovanni, He doubled 

crcation.” 

/ 

II 

Giovanni boccaccio, the natural son of a Florentine merchant, 
was bom in the religious age of Dante (1313). Educatcd in the 
mysticism of the church, he soon gave it up for the realism of 
lifc. His formal schooling was perfunctory. A mere taste of the 
classics, and then he was apprenticed—at the age of ten—to a 
Parisian businessman. A few years latcr he becamc a commcrdal 
travdcr for his father. But he had an insatiable love for rcading 
and a hcarty disinclination for pcddling. “The young scamp,” 
complaincd liis father, “buys more books than he sclls goods.” 
A studcnt by instinct, he acquired a knowlcdgc of literature 
superior to that of most of the university graduates of his day. 
And he familiarized himsclf not only ráth literature but with lifc. 
Hc had bccome cqually profirient in writing verses and in making 
love. He was passionatdy fond of the sodety of books, and just 
as passionatdy fond of the sodety of women. As for the Boccacdo 
business, "let my fatlicr attcnd to it—he has a goldstrcam in his 
veins, but I have red blood” 

His father, disappointcd in his cffort to tum his son into a 
businessman, was now determined to tum him into a lawycr. Hc 
sent him to the University of Naplcs. Hcrc Giovanni began to 
apply himsdf diligcntly—to cvcrything but his legal studies. Rc- 
cdving an adequate allowancc from his father, hc set out to 
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familiarize himself with all the unfamiliar fruits of knowlcdge. 
EspedaUy the forbidden fruits. The more serious young men of 
his day, under the influence of Dante, were ddving into the mys- 
teries of HelI and Purgatory and Heaven. Boccaccio added to 
this curriculum of the three divine mysteries a fourth—to him the 
more interesting because it was the more human—the mystery 
of the earth. Dante and Petrarch had directed the attention of , 
the world to the spiritual loves of Beatrice and Laura. Boccaccio 
tumed his eyes—and his heart—to the material lovc of Maria, 
the natural daughter of King Robert of Sídly. He was twenty- 
eight years old when he becamc entangled in this love affair. 
Maria was already married; but in the casy virtue of Boccaccio ? s 
world a legal husband was but a minor obstade to an illegal 
lovcr. He gave her the poetical name, Fiammetla (Little Flame) ? 
and he allowed himself recklessly to be warmed at the stolen fire 
of her affection. But he more than repaid her for her favors. Hc 
wrote a novel named after her, and he immortalized her as one of 
the leading characters in his Dccamcron. 

A devotee of the here and now, he was yet—true child of his 
age—prof oundly interested in the hercaftcr. He wrote a biography 
of Dante. But the book was a failure. Boccactío was too deeply 
immersed in the human comedy to understand Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. He was spiritually too blind to get a dear picture of the 
man he was trying to dcscribe. He admired Dante’s poetry, but 
he was indiffcrcnt to his thcology. In his effort to reproducc the 
fire of Dante’s religion, he succccdcd merely in raising a smoke- 
scrccn of hazy mysticism. He referred to thcology as £C the poetry 
of God/ 5 But since hc was skcptical about the existence of God, 
he had his doubts about the reality of His poetry. Boccaccio ? s 
Life of Dante strikcs a bcautiful note in Italian literature. But it 
is an indistinct note. It is an attempted glorification of the medi¬ 
eval belief written by a man who was at heart a disbeliever. 

Following his Life of Dante, Boccaccio made sevcral other 
literary attempts—and continucd to strikc an indistinct note. The 
stylc of his day 'svas hcavy and artifidal and omate. But Boccaccio 
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was simple and unaffected and sincere. Whcn he txied to put ou 
airs, like his contemporaries, he falled. The pretentious prose 
and lhe bombastic poetiy of his day sounded strange In his 
laughter-loving mouth. He wrote a long and learned romantic 
noveL Filo colo, which xneanders like a long and sluggtsh river 
between banks of heavy clay. It is utterly devoid of any chann. 
Boccacdo had not as yet learned to write, as he talked, ín a 
wholesome and natural style. He was too prone to tangi e hlrnsdf 
up into the intricadcs of pedantic phraseology such as the foDow- 
ing, “People in the aurora of life who bave set the sails of thdr 
roving minds to the winds which float from the golden fanning 
feathcrs of the yoixng son of Cytherea”—when all he wanted to 
say was, “Yoting people in love.” In Filo colo the evening never 
comes quietíy, but descends wth a blare of tmmpets and a flare 
of the setting sun as “the eager horses of Apollo, hot from their 
diumal stress, plunge thdr steaming bodies into the oceanic 
waters of the 'West.” The characters in this story are monstrodties 
who never speak to us in a natural voicc but always shout at us 
through a megaphone. They cannot ask for a drink of water 
without delivering a long and flowerv oration about thdr thlrst. 
Boccacdo’s language is still garish and iimvieldy. He imitatcs his 
inferior predeccssors instead of expressing his ou*n superior sclf. 
He prefers the awkward Greek or Latin compound to the simplc 
Italian cquivalcnt. In Filocolo, the dumsy prototype of the mod¬ 
em novel, Boccacdo reveals himsdf as a first-ratc dassical scholar 
but a second-rate romantic poct. 

Yet Filocolo , for all its dumsiness, was a financial succcss. The 

vorld was rcady for fiction. Boccacdo had struck a ncw note in 

literature, and the public found it to its taste. Encouragcd by the 

popuíarity of his prose romance, he now attempted a romance 

in verse. This book, the Tcscide , an epie poem moddcd roughly 

after YirglFs Acncid , was as successíul— and as Ilfdcss—as FU o* 

colo. It v^as a book of heroes writí cn bv a man wh o himsdf was 

* 

a disbdiever in heroies. The Tcscidc is a magníficcnt but dead 
panorama—an andem and bcautiful pageant tumed to stonc. 
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There is no movement in it, and no life. It has all thc fine in- 
grcdients of a poem—except poetry. The literary ability is there, 
but the spark of enthuSiasm is lacking. 

Little by little, however, Boccaccio was leaming to wrrite with 
his heart as wcll as with his head. His next book, the Filostrato, 
came a little closer to the life of Boccaccio’s day. In this book 
Boccaccio tells the story of Troilus and Cressida; and here for 
the first time he gives us twn characters who have ancient names 
but modem minds. Their love is a healthy and earthly passion, 
stripped of all the rhetorical bombast and sickly mysticism that 
petrified the feelings of Boccaccio’s earlicr characters. Boccaccio 
has now retumed from his excursions into literature. He has 
settlcd down to study life. He tias shifted his gaze from marblc 
statues to living peoplc. People whom he knows most intimatcly 
and likcs best. Ha\ing groped in the dark for a number of ycars, 
Boccaccio is now at last finding himself. Wc are here beginning to 
get glimpses of the gay satirist, the good-naturcd philosophcr 
who has Iearncd to laugh with men instead of laughing at them. 
He jabs them with his pungent wit; and then, fearful tliat he 
may have hurt them, he caresses them with his gentlc humor. As 
wc steer our course tow*ard an appreciation of the genius of 
Boccaccio, wc fcel that in Filostrato we are approaching closer 
to the land. We alrcady sec a few' scattered leaves and branches 
fioating tow*ard us from thc magicai groves of his latcr genius. 
Wc hcar thc voicc of thc reál Boccaccio, the future crcator of thc 
Decamcron, speaking to us in thc following apostrophc to lovc: 
“Oh to think of the sad misers wiio find fault with lovers and who 
insist that it is better to make moncy than to makc lovc! Lct them 
ask thcmsclvcs whcther thc hoardings of a lifctime have ever 
brought them as much pleasure as a single moment of lovc. Thcy 
will answcr, \ cs,’ and thcy will not bc tclling thc truth. Thcy will 
laugh at lovc and call it a ‘painful madncss.’ But while thcy 
gathcr their moncy, they allow* thc real csscncc of joy to slip from 
their fingers. Their moncy may bc gonc in an hour; but lovc, 
oncc tasted, is a joy forever. May God bring thc misers to grief; 
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and may the money they have scraped togethcr bc gíven to 
Iovcrs !” 

Boccaccio the scholar is gradually becoming transformcd into 
Giovanni the poet. He is getting rcady to renouncc his allcgiance 
to Apollo, the God of Leaming, and to adopt the religion of 
Venus, the Goddess of Lovc. In his next book, Amorosa Visione, 
we see a further step in this direction. This book, though inspired 
by Dante’s poem, is yet a distinct dcparture from the mastcr’s 
“abstract mirror of a visionary heaven.” On the contrary, it is 
a very concrete mirror of a realistic carth. Dantc rises from the 
flesh to the spirit. Boccaccio descends from the spirit to the flesh. 
And in this descent, he becomcs Icss uninteiligibly sublime but 
more understandingly human. Boccacciok ^vomen of the world 
are more interesting, becausc they are less pcrfcct, than Dantck 
angcls of Paradise. While Dantek angcls arouse our admiration, 
Boccacciok women incite our compassion. “How like oursclves 
they are, and therefore how lovable!” Boccaccio proclaims a ncw 
gospcl—the gospel of human love. “Love is no longcr a sin, but 
a joy ” 

Boccaccio is leaming to depict “the ctemal feminine” in all 
' her wayward and sinful charm. He disperses the halo of senti¬ 
mental chivalry with which the women of his gcncration have 
been surrounded, and hc rcvcals to us not only the innoccnt 
spceches of their lips but the not quite so innoccnt thoughts 
of their minds. In the following sonnet—translatcd by Dantc 
Gabriel Rossctti—wc gct onc of the first truc-tolifc picturcs i of 
the Italian woman in the fourteenth ccntury: 

By a elear wtll, tviihin a Jitilc ficld 

Full of green grass and flowcrs of every huc, 

Sat three young girls■, rclating (as 1 hnczv) 

Their lo ves. And each hed ttvincd a battgh (o shicld 
Her lovcly face; and the green leaves did yield 
The golden hair their shadow; while the two 
Swert colôrs minglcd, boih blown lightly through 
With a soft ivind that ever stirrcd and sliiled. 
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After a little ivhilc onc of ihem said 

(I hecrd her) /‘Think! If, crc thc next hour siruck, 

Each of our lovers should come hcrc today, 

Think you that zve should fly or be afraid? :s 
To zvhom the oíhers annccrcd, “From such luck 
A girl zvould bc a fool to run azvay 

This frank avowal of a natural emotion marks the opening 
chord in the realistic symphony—many critics would call it the 
realistic cacophony —of modem literature. 

Boccaccio strikes another and even dearer note of realistic 
frankness in his Corbccáo. The poet has been jilted by a merry 
wdow. His first impulse is to stab himself with his dagger. But 
he is too much in lovc tvith life, and so he decides upon the wiser 
plan to stab his faithless lady with the dagger of his wit. The idea 
of the story is some%vhat migar, but thc satire is good. Boccaccio 
is getting closer and closer to the spirit of the Decameron . 

III 

In tite Decameron, Boccaccio finds himself at last perfectly at 

homc. The world of thc Decameron is his world. The charactcrs 

in thcsc storics—like thc charactcrs in real life—havc stoppcd 

anal\*zing themselvcs and havc bcgun to cnjoy thcmselvcs. They 

not onlv think freelv, but thev cct freclv. Their outlook on life is 

as frank as it is frivolous. Profcssing no mission to cure the e\ils 

of thc world, thev are contcnt to shut their eves to thcse c\*ils. 

-* ♦ * 

They subscribe to but a single commandment —live and let lhe . 

On thc onc hand. thev havc no desirc to sacrificc themselvcs for 

-- 0 

others; but on thc othcr hand. they have no desirc to sacrificc 
others for themselvcs. They havc shed their medieval fanaticism, 
and alone with it thev havc also shed their medieval intolcrancc. 

o ♦ 

They are moved by no crusading spirit. Ticy ask ncithcr to con- 
vert nor to bc convcrtcd. They are cqually unconccmcd cithcr 
with thc past or with the future. Thev are rcady to trade thc 
memories of yestcrday and thc promiscs of tomorrow for thc 
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pleasures of today. Their attitude is well depícted in onc of thcir 
favoritc stories. When Diogenes met Alexander, hc tried to up- 
braid him for the foolishness of his ambition. “Aíter vou have 
conqucred Athens,” said the phílosopher, “what then?” 

“I tvill conquer Pcrsia.” 

“And after Pérsia?’’ 

“I will conquer Egypt.” 

“And after Egypt?” 

“I vvill conquer the world.” 

“And after vou have conquered the world?” 

“I will take it easy and enjoy myself.” 

“Thcn why,” asked Diogenes, “can ? t you take it easy and enjoy 
yourself now?” 

The characters in the Decamcron are all bent upon taking it 
easy and enjoying themselves now. They have no sense of public 
responsibility. When the plague breaks out in Florence (1348), 
they do not f eel obliged to stay in the city and to help the victims. 
They find it pleasanter, and safer, to move into the country where 
they can spend their days in eating and drinking and flirting and 
telling spicy tales to one another. “Horas non numero nisi serenas, 
I am conccmed only with the serene hours of lifc.” 

This is the sort of life—superficial, thoughtless, sophisticatcd, 
serene, unstirred by any dcptlis of devotion or of hatrcd—that 
wc find so dclightfully pictured in the Decamcron of Giovanni 
the TranquiL For scveral centurics the world had bcen over- 
whelmcd with the sense of original sin and with the fear of future 
punishmenL Peoplc had forgotten the cleansing stimulus of 
laughtcr. Boccaccio taught them how to laugh. 

His stories in the Decamcron arc rcallv twee-told tales. Thcv 

# * 

arc not of Boccaccio^ invention. Likc the stories of the Arabian 
À:g/i/r, they are the produets of xnany countrics and of many 
brains. But Boccaccio took lhem in their crudc and iUitcratc out- 
linc and whittlcd them into shape and put the breath of Hfc 
into them. 

Tlic Decamcron is not mcrcly a random colkction of discon- 
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nected stories. It is an organic unit buítt upon a Iogical frame- 

work. There are ten leadin^ characters in the book—seven ladies 

and three eentlemen who have taken refute from the horrors 

of the plaaue in a ^camíval of the imaídnation." In order to 

%vhüe av/ay their time o ver a period of ten days. each of the 

refugees narrates one story on each of the ten days. Thus there 

are ten stories for every day ? or a hundred stories in all. Each 

daily group of ten stories is more or Iess similar in plot. The 

stories ve hear on the second day, for example. are all concerned 

Vfixh people who have suffered misfortune but who have finaííy 

met vrith success. On the third dav \ve are diverted with the ad- 

* 

ventures of tmscrapulous rascais whose knavery has brought 
th em an unjustiSed but nane the Iess enjoyable reward. The 
íourth day is devotcd to tales with aa unhappy ending. The sixth 
day is a day of anecdotes. Every anecdote tums upon a dever 
ansvrer. Somebody who is about to be outvritted xnanages, by 
means of a caustic bit of repartee, to outvrit his opponent. The 
seventh dav brin^s us a çallerv of vomen wh o trick their hus- 
bands—men who are so unaallant to their \ vives that they deserve 
to be tricked. And so on and on. 

kVhntever the subject of the individual stories. the entire book 
is a cascade of Iaughter. Even tbe sad tales leave no bitterness in 
their -wake. Boccacdo's serrov is but a shadow in a brilliant 
landscape. Without the contrast of pain, his joy would be color- 
Icss. Volíaire is said to have Iaughed in order to conceal his tears. 
Bcccacdo may be said to have shed an occasional tear in order 
to season his Iaughter. 

Bcccacdo is a satirist, but bc is not a cynic. He ridicules people, 
but he does not lash th em. He raises against th em a Iaughter that 
is so rccd-naíurcd. so centic and so contadous that thev th em- 
selves are constrained to laugh together ^rith him. He pokes fun 
at ícHv and eains the aficction cf the foals. ‘“You plz\\ mv 
friends. such a ridículo us role in iifed ? And then, vrith a eocd- 
natured shruc of the shoulders, l ~But don t vc all?*’ 
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Most of the tales iii the Decameron are very brief. Today we 
would call them “short short stories.” Thcy dcvelop a situation 
in a fcw words, and then they come to an abmpt cnd with a sud- 
den twist of surprise. Such is the story of the avaricious Ennino 
Grimaldi, who said to a witty friend of his—“I want a new paint- 
ing in my housc. I wish you would suggest, for a subject, some- 
thing which I havc nevcr seen.” And his friend promptly rcplicd, 
“Paint Libcrality.” Another stor> r of this type is the advcnture 
of the king at the housc of the lady he is trying to scducc. Thc 
king, in his eagemcss to posscss this lady, has sent hcr husband off 
to the Crusades and has invited himsclf to dine at her housc. Tlic 
lady, unable to disobey the command of the king yct unwilling 
to submit to his advances, prepares a sumptuous banquet con- 
sisting of a large numbcr of chickens, each one of them dresscd 
and cookcd in a diífercnt manner. Whcn the king noticcs that hc 
is being scived with nothing but chickcns, he is struck with 
amazcment. “Madame, is therc no othcr food in this country?” 

“There is, my lord. But womcn, like chickens, howevcr diffcr- 
ently they may bc drcssed, are cvcrywhcrc thc samc.” 

Thc king took thc hint, and trithout furthcr ado rctumcd to 
his oisTi wifc. 

At times in this typc of story Boccacdo varies thc surprise by 
climaxing it with a still greater surprise. This trick, which has 
bccn popularized by O. Hcnry, supplies thc ending with a doublc 
snap of thc whip. One of thc best cxamplcs of this typc in thc 
Dccamcron is thc story of Abraham thc Jcw. Àbraham is such 
an honest man that his friend, Jeannot de Chivigni, is anxious 
to convcrt him to Christianity. Tlie Jcw, howevcr, lends a deaf 
car to his íricnd’s entreaties. Hc maintains that hc esteems no 
rcligion like his own, that hc has bccn bom in it, and that in it 
hc intends to live and dic. Notwithstanding this stubbomncss, 
Jeannot persists in his cfíorts until thc Jcw finally consents to bc- 
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come a Christian. “But before doinsr so." Abraham declares, '‘I 
have a mind to go to Rome, to see thc Pope, and to consider his 
'rajs a little, and those of the other Cardinais; and if they appcar 
to me in such a light that I may be able to comprehend through 
th em that vour reliçion is better than mine, I \vill then do as 
you ask. Othervvise I will continue a. Jew as I am; ? 

\Vhen Jeannot heard this, he was much troubled. “I have lost 

all my labor/ 5 he said to himself. “For should Abraham go to 

Rome and see all the wickedness of the dersrv*. he would not onlv 

* * 

reíuse to become a Christian, but, were he a Christian, he would 
insist upon becoming a Je\s\” 

And so he tried to dissuade his friend from going to Rome. 
The Jew, however, was adamant in his rcsolution. Taking horse, 
he went to Rome and beçan to studv the wavs of the dergv. And. 
to his amazement, he found that “they vere given to all sorts of 
lewdness - . . that thev %vere çenerallv 'more solicitons about 
their bellies than anvthing else . . . He found thcm to be such 
lovers of monev that thev would barter not onlv thc blood of 

4 « • 

people in general, but even the blood of Christians . . . Th esc, 
and other things which I shall pass over, gavc great ofTense to the 
Jew, who was a sober and modest person. And now that he had 
seen cnouch, he retumcd home. . . 

This would scem to be the lorical cnd of the tale. But Boccao* 
cio, with his tongue in his cheek, winds up with a final surprisc 
that transforms a merely competent story into a mastcrpiecc. 
'SVhen Abraham retums from Rome. he tells his friend that he 
has deddcd to become a Christian after aU. ‘‘For, 57 he arcues. 
“since the dergy are trying so hard to overthrow the Christian 
reiigion. and sincc it is growing so rapidíy in spite of all their 
cfforts to discredit it, I can easily see that thc Spirit of God pro¬ 
teeis it as beinr the mest true and holv of all thc relidons. 55 

Giovanni tlic Tranquil can be tolerant not only of pcople's 
bclicfs. but of their wcaknesscs as wdl. His general attitudc to- 
ward the “haumless Htdc transgressions 75 of life is, “Good luck 
to those who can gct away with them. 55 Takc and give plcasurc 
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whcnever you can. There is no disgrace in cnjoying yourself, pro- 
vided you sharc your enjoyment with others. AVhen his characters 
are caught in their most embarrassing moments, thcy arc never 
ashamed of themselves. They realize, like good sports, that thc 
joke is on them, and they are ready to pass the good time on to 
those who have caught them. Boccaccio is the Poet Laurcatc of 
Laughter. He is unwilling to depict sorrow becausc he is unablc 
to inflict it. He is too genial and too gentle to hurt anybody. In 
an age noted for its bigotry and its hatred, Boccaccio stands out 
as a man without any prejudice or malevolence of any kind. 
Race, class, creed, nation —these words had for him but a single 
meaning, a small unit of xnen within the larger brotherhood of 
mankind. He was an indiflcrent citizen of his country becausc hc 
was an ardent citizen of the world. He admitted all sorts of 
people, from all sorts of places, into the circlc of his universal 
good fellowship. Hc respected the Frenchman no less than thc 
Italian, the jew no less than thc Gcntile. One of the hnest things 
in the Decameron —índeed, one of the pure gems in all litcra- 
turc—is Boccaccio 5 s story of the Three Rings . These three rings 
are symbolical of thc three religions—the Jewish, thc Christian 
and the Mohammedan. “Once upon a time, 55 writes Boccaccio, 
“there was a great and rich man who possessed a ring of cxcccd- 
ing bcauty and value . . . Desirous that this ring should con¬ 
tinue forever in his family, he dcclarcd in his will that to which- 
soever of his sons hc should give this ring, him hc designed for 
his heir, to be acknowlcdgcd and respected as thc hcad of the 
family. 55 In due time—continues Boccaccio—thc rich man dicd, 
and his son inherited thc prccíous ring. For many gcncrations 
thcrcafter, thc ring passed down from fathcr to son until it finally 
carne into thc possession of a man who had three sons, “all vir- 
tuous and dutiful to their fathcr, and all cqually bclovcd by him." 
Thc fathcr, anxious to bcqucath to cach of his three sons an 
cqually prccious gift, sccrctly got a jcwclcr to model two othcr 
rings after thc original. Whcn thc jcwclcr returned thc three 
rings, thcy werc so much alikc in their value and their bcauty 
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that even the father couldn’t tell the original from the others. 
At his death he gave one of the rings to each of his three sons. 
Whereupon they began to quarrel amongst themselves, each of 
thcm claiming that he was the possessor of the one tme ring. “To 
law then they went, which of them should succeed, and the case 
is not dedded to this day.” And “thus”—concludes Boccaccio— 
“it has happened wãth regard to the three religions given us by 
God the Father . . . Every one believes he is the tme heir of 
God . . . But which of us is in the right is uncertain in like 
manner as of the rings.” 

And so, since none of us can be certain of the exclusive par- 
tiality of God, it behooves all of us to make certain of the in¬ 
clusive partnership of man. “Nations of the world, unite in the 
excrcise of good will!” 

V 

In his early t-TFE Boccaccio had played with the world. In his 
latcr years he took a serious part in its affairs. He gave a course 
of Iccturcs on Dante, he travcled to various States on a series of 
diplomatic missions, and he almost entercd holy orders as an 
atonement for the “crime” he had committed in the wTiting of 
the Dccamcron. He was dissuaded, howevcr, from taking this 
step ; and instead of ending his life as a frowning saint, he died, 
as he had lived. a fricndly sinner. 

In the charming company of the world’s friendly sinners, of 
the men and the women who lovc and forgive and who hope to 
bc Iovcd and forgiven, Giovanni the Tranquil holds a not unirn- 
portant placc. 
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Francois Rabelais 

1495-1553 



It is a curious fact that thc grcatest writers, thc mcn who 
can spcak so eloqucntíy about others, are generally reticent about 
thcmselves. Wc know as littlc of thc life of Rabelais as we know 
of thc life of Shakespearc. Both of thcm %verc so interestcd in 
rccording their thoughts that they forgot to tcll us about their 
persons. The wholc story of Rabelais can be related in a few 
hundrcd words. 

François Rabelais owcd his frank and healthy coarscncss to 
* thc peasant blood that flowed in his vcins, His more immediate 
anccstors had graduated from thc peasantry into thc bourgeoisic* 
His fathcr, Antoinc Rabelais, ^vas a wcll-to-do landowner and 
lawycr of Chinon, thc to\vn in which Joan of Arc had launchcd 
upon her memorable career half a ccntury earlicr. François 
\va$ bom in 1495. His childhood and his adolcscent ycars arc 
shroudcd in obscurity. 'Wc catch our firsl clcar glimpse of him at 
thc age of tvventy-six—“a tall, fine and jovial figure of a man, 
very handsome, \vith a strong forchcad, prominent and forccful 
check-bones, and magnificcnt eycs.” His knowlcdgc is amazing. 
<c It is doubtful whcthcr any othcr hcad of that period could have 
carricd so copious a storc of information.” It is not known just 
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where he reccivcd his training. It is known, howcvcr, that in 
1520 he joincd the order of St, Francis at the convent of Puy-St. 
Martin, 

Nobody kno^svs why Rabelais entered this order. His convivial 
character seemcd so unsuited to the life of humility and poverty 
enjoined upon the Franciscan friars, Perhaps he took this step 
to please some of his íriends who had joincd the Francis ca ns 
before him. Friendship was one of the consuming passions of bis 
life. It gave Rabelais the greatest pleasure to give pleasure to 
others. 

Moreover, life in the monastery was not without its compensa- 
tions for a mau of leaming. It offered him the leisure to study and 
to write, and it removed from his shoulders the burden of finan¬ 
cial worry. If he happcned to be adventurous as well as studious, 
the Church enabled him to travei as a missionary in its sacrcd or 
as an agent in its secular business. 

The monastery, in short, was not an altogether uncongcnial 
placc for a man who loved leaming and who also lovcd life. The 
routine obligations of the monastic life wcre ncither too long nor 
too cxacting. At the convent of Puy-St. Martin, Rabelais was 
able to pursue his literary hobby to his hcarts contcnt. The town 
of Fontcnay, in which this convent was situatcd, had bccomc 
the ccnter of an intellectual drcle of humanists —that is, men 
who tricd to apply “the sublime culture of the past to the human 
nceds of the present.” Inspircd by their spiritual godfather, Desi- 
derius Erasmus, the circle met at the garden of the magistratc, 
Andrc Tiraqucau, where thcy sipped their wine in the shade of 
the lauréis and discusscd poctry and polities, music and rcligion, 
art and metaphysics and morality and law. 

Rabelais joincd this circle and, young as he was, camc soon to 
bc rccognízcd as its intellectual lcadcr. At the moment there 
was a tempest of controvcrsy raging in the quíct littlc teapot of 
their informal discussions. The quarrd had arisen over the ques- 
tion of women and marríage. Tiraqucau, who had marricd a 
littlc girl of clcvcn, had written for her guidancc a book on the 
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duties of a wife toward hcr husband. Hc regarded all women as 
irresponsible children, and he treated them accordingly. His 
book, appealing as it did to the conservatives who insiste d upon 
kecping their womenfolk “in their proper placc,” had cnjoyed an 
cnthusiastic reccption and a wide sale. Tiraqueau was acclaimed 
as thc greatest anti-feminist of his day. 

But in the literary circle of Fontenay there were a number of 
young men who took vigorous exception to Tiraqucau^s views. 
One of these “rebcllious” young men published a book in which 
hc espoused tlie cause of the ^somewhat feeblcr but far more 
fascinaúng” sex. Whereupon thc enraged Tiraqueau issued an- 
other and larçcr book—a manual on the duties of women and on 
the privilegcs of men. A woman must always obey hcr husband, 
and a man must never indulge his wife. No man, hc said, should 
ever marry a woman who is too homely or too pretty. If she is too 
homely, she is unlikely to give pleasure to her own husband. If 
she is too pretty, she is Iikely to give pleasure to other husbands. 
Don t allow your %vifc to consider herself your cqual. On the 
otlicr hand, dont allow your cqual to become your wife. Kccp 
your 'wife ever at a discrcct distancc—ncither near enough to be- 
witch you, nor far enough to bcwitch other men. Trcat her at 
all times wth a kindly severity. ,Feed her on a slender dict of 
carcsscs interspersed with the spice of occasional threats. 

\Vhcn this book camc out, the intcllectual circle of Fontenay 
flew into a battle of tongues. Everybody took sides. And Rabelais, 
strangely enough, took the side of the conservativc Tiraqueau. 
Though unimpressed by thc arguments of the magistratc, hc was 
alwavs rcadv to aim the shafts of his own satirc açainst tlie follics 
of thc fair sex. He had no great fondness for women as a class. 

Nor for men as a dass—though hc likcd them as individuais. 
He fdt a fricndly contcmpt for thc “síupid and malcvolcnt” 
human family. He piticd his “fcllow contcmptiblcs'’ and laughcd 
with tliem and studied them and thcn painted them to the life 
in his Pcntcgntel and Gcrgantua. Tlie lawycrs, thc doctors, the 
mcrchants, tlie artists, the acadcmicians—all those proícssional 
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and business mcn that ht met in thc gardcn of Tiraqucau be- 
camc the models for his innumerablc and inimitablc charactcr 
skctchcs. With a facility cqualed by Shakcspcare alone, he got 
undcr the skins of his characters and probed down to their very 
hearts. Hc kncw all sorts of people from every walk of lifc. He 
had Icamed the ways of the peasants at Chinon. Hc spokc their 
dialect, analyzed their emotions, undcrstood their thoughts. Hc 
had acquired an intimate insight into the livcs of the Franciscans. 
His famiiiarity \viúi the magistrates at Fontenay had given him 
a practical foundation in the study of politics. And now hc took 
anothcr stcp in his program “to survcy the entire circular horizon 
of manncrs and mcn. 55 He left the Franciscan order and joincd 
the Benedictines. He did this for thrce reasons: first, bccausc 
this transfer to a more educated body of clergymen would cnablc 
him to pursue his studies with grcater facility; sôcond, bccausc 
Geoffrcy d 5 Estissac, the head of the Bencdictine abbey to which 
Rabclais had been transícrrcd, was one of the most culturcd mcn 
in thc kingdom; and third, bccausc d’Estissac oíTcrcd him a posi- 
tion as his traveling secrctary—“a God-given opportunity to 
widen his expericnce of the world,” 

Hc took a trip ovcr Italy. To a man of his vivid imagination, 
this trip was like a visit to Fairyland. Romc, that stimulating 
combination of Pagan bcauty and Christian picty, was a city of a 
thousand enchantments. With his usual cxubcrancc of languagc, 
Rabclais called it “the capital of thc world. 55 Within thc short 
pcriod that hc staycd in thc city hc Icamcd to know it as inti- 
matcly as if hc had livcd thcrc all his lifc. “No man's housc is 
more familiar to its owncr,” hc wrote after his rctum from Italy, 
“than Romc, with all its strccts and allcys, is to me.” 

In thc company of his abbot, Rabclais traveicd to scvcral othcr 
Europcan countrics. And wherever hc went, hc made it his busi¬ 
ness to study thc pcoplc and their princcs in their various “alti¬ 
tudes, activitics and tempers.” Hc had an opportunity to observe 
them at pcacc and at war. For thcn, as ever in human history, 
thc aggrcssors wcrc trying to dcspoil thc possessors. Thc kings 
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"f France and of Spain were devastating thc provinces of north- 
tm Italy; the Sultan of Turkey was besieging Vienna; thc 
soldiers of Gcrmany were trampling over Rome. And so it went, 
in a continuai Whirlpool of madness and murder. Rabclais 
watchcd this shameful spectacle of man 7 s inhumanity to man, 
and decided to attack it wth Iaughter rather than with rage. 
In thc thirty-third chaptcr of Pcntagruel , he esposes the stu- 
pidity of aggressive warfare by reducing it to a burlesque. Duke 
Picrochole (Bitterbile) is amáous to enhancc his glory and to 
cnrich his purse. He believes in the ridiculous notion that a coun- 
try can bc prosperous only at the expense of other countrics. 
Accordingly he plans to attack his neighbors under the general- 
ship of his three cromes-in~crime—Sir Smalltrash, Count Swash- 
buckle, and Lord Lousylocks. He calls th esc three generais to a 
coundh and together they outline a campaign that is designed 
to covcr their own country with glory and the neighboring coun¬ 
try with corpses. “But therc ^~as present at that coundl an old 
gcntleman wcll experieneed in the wars . „ * named Echephron 
(Mr. Sobcrsense) who. hearing the plans of the campaign, sai d: 
‘I do greatly suspect that all this enterprise will be like the tale 
of thc pitchcr full of milk whercwith a shoemaker made himself 
rich in conccit; but when the pitcher was brokcn, he had not 
whcreupon to dine • . . What do you pretend by these large 
conquests? You wül only break your pitcher/ . . * c Oh/ said 
Count Swashbuckle, £ hcrc is a fine simpleton I Come, Ict us hide 
oursdvcs in the comer of a chimney, and there spend our iife 
among the ladies, knitting and spmning and threading pearls. 
He that nothine ventures finds ncither horse nor mule. 5 . . . 
c But he who ventures too much/ rejoined Mr. Sobersense, c loses 
both horse and mulc/ ” 

Hcrc, in a nutshell, is thc whole idea of aggressive militarism. 
Rabclais knew, as every wise man in every age knows, that there 
is no such thing as ultimate triumph for thc aggrcssor—that his 
initial victories are but the preludc to his final defeat. 

But Rabclais was not deeply conccmed wth thc question of 
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peace and war. Indeed, he was not deeply conccmcd with any 
political or social questions. He was essentially not a satirist but 
a humorist* He felt most happy, hc said, when he could “sit 
down, rest, and make merry” over the apparendy meaninglcss 
human comedy. He was always in the best of spirits. The growl 
of the cynic never intruded into his laughter. He enjoyed too 
healthy a digestion ever to wax indignant at the stupiditics of 
his fellows. His outlook upon life was at all times dctachcd. He 
appeared likc a superior creature sent down from another planet 
to bríng back a report on the amusing farce that was bcing 
enacted upon the earth. 

An insatiable repórter of life, hc tried always to observe it 
from a new angle. Having completed his assignment as a Benc- 
dictine monk, he now entered a new assignment as a studcnt of 
medicine. Hc was thirty-two when he began his medicai studies 
at the University of Montpellier. Three ycars latcr he rcccivcd 
his doctoris degree, whercupon hc settled down to the important 
business of his life—the purging of human ills with medicine and 
laughter. He began to write his prescriptions and his Pantagruel; 
and five years later he gave his masterpiece—imder an assumed 
name—to the world. 


II 

The story of Pantagruel cannot be pigeonholed under any 
classification. It is an astonishing mixturc of madncss and morais, 
coarscncss and beauty, irrcvcrence and devotion, mctaphysical 
nonsensc and philosophical wisdom, irrational prattling and 
poctical grandeur. It is as plotlcss as life, and as full of surpriscs. 
Throughout the book there are twists of ideas and tums of stylc 
tliat only the Lord and Rabclais could have ever conccivcd. Hc 
talccs you along a pleasant road and thcn uncxpcctcdly confronts 
you with an ímpassablc mountain. As you stop, nstoundcd and 
disappointcd at his trickcry, hc suddenly opens a tunncl in lhe 
mountain and whirls you along through cavcms of subtcrrancan 
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bcauty such as you havc never imagincd evcn in your drcams. 
And thcn, just as you emerge into the sunlight, he ovenvhclms 
you with a deluge of filth that wdl-nigh takes your brcath away. 
You are about to givc him up in disgust when he cleanses and in- 
vigorates you with a magicai bath of moming dew and you arc 
ready to go on with him to the enchantment of the ncxt land- 
scape. Such is the effect, or rather the succession of effects, that 
Rabelais produces upon the mind of his reader; He is the Protcus 
of the litcrary world, the magician of a million moods and fancics. 

Rabelais has no respect for litcrary structure. Technically con- 
sidercd, the story of Gargantua, Pantagruel and Panurge is an 
illogical muddle of nonscnsc. The first book describes the birth, 
childhood and education of Gargantua, the father of Panta- 
gruel—how he came to Paris and stole the bei ls of Notre Dame 
in order to hang them around his horse’s neck, how his grand- 
father won a victory over Bittcrbile through the assistance of 
Brother John, and how he rcwardcd the monk by building for 
him the Abbcy of Theleme, which became the homc of the new 
rcligious order of Do-as-you-like. The only rule of this order, 
Rabelais informs us, was to observe no rule at all. There *was to 
be no clock in the abbey to remind anyone of time or duty. In- 
stead of submittrng to the three vows of chastity, poverty and 
obediencc, the monks and the nuns of this abbey wcre permitted 
to many, to accumulate riches and to take the Iaw into their own 
hands. The doors of this abbcy werc to be forever closed against 
“bigots, hypocritcs, attomcys, judgcs, magistrates, bankers, Icch- 
crs, liars, cowards, swindlcrs and thieves. 5 ’ On the other hand, 
this place was to be a congcnial rctreat for men who lovcd 
pleasure and women who lovcd to please—“gay, witty, frolic- 
some, checrful, sprucc, jocund, livcly, jovial, handsome, worthy, 
courtcous and gcntlc bladcs, and delidous, charming, mirthful, 
lovcly, magnetic, sprightly, pcrsonable, predous, ripe, young, 
choicc, dear, alluring, capridous, elever, swcct and ravishing 
ladies” 

Such arc the men and the women—wc havc quoted but a 
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handful of the Rabelaisian adjectivcs—who are to make up thc 
personnel of the ncw order of Do-as-you-like. And their lives are 
to be spent in feasting rather than in fasting, in taking and in 
giving pleasure, in the peaceful contentment of a full bclly and - 
a merry heart. Feed their desire, and you kill their greed. “For 
it is the nature of man to be greedy after thosc things that are 
denied him.” 

With this farcical picture of the Abbey of Thelemc thc íirst 
book of Pantagruel comes to an end. 

The second book deals with thc birth and the cducation of 
Gargantua’s son, Pantagruel, and of his meeting with Panurge, 
that ingenious doctor of dcceit who suffered from a chronic 
starvation of the purse—“a sharper, drinker, roysterer, adultcrcr, 
and far and away the most debased and dissolute scoundrcl in 
Paris; othenvise and in all things cise, the finest fcllow in thc 
world.” And then, having formally introduced his hero, thc 
author takes us by thc hand—or is it by the nose?— and leads us 
across the horizons of nowhcre into the gardens of nonscnsc. 
u And may you fali into sulphur, firc, and thc bottomlcss pit,” 
Rabclais wams us, “if you do not firmly believe everything that 
I shall tell you in this present chroniclc”—how Panurge escapes 
out of the hands of thc Turks, how hc prevails upon six hundred 
thousand and fourteen dogs to bcsprinklc a lady who has refused 
his advanccs, how Pantagruel in a most unusual manner begets 
fifty-thrcc thousand littlc men and an cqual number of littlc 
women, how hc wins a great victory over thc giants, and how 
Epistcmon, whosc hcad has bccn cut ofl, comes back to lifc and 
brings to the world the latcst news from Hcll. And so thc sccond 
book comes to an end tvith a “good night to you, gcntlcmen, and 
think not so much upon my faults that you forget your own.” 

The third book of this “farcical fantasy and flimÇam 1001017” 
is, from thc structural point of vicw, even less logical than tlic 
íirst two books. Bcginning with a picture of thc philosophcr 
Diogcncs who rolls his tub over thc spacc of a hundred and three 
consccutivc verbs—not even Shakcspcarc possessed a more amaz- 
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mg íadlity for langaage—Rebelai- thert goes on to transport us 
ínto Utopia. This “never-never-Iand ' 7 contaíns nine büiían in- 
hahhants who are bent upon conqrering the entire world— cí cot r 
fcowever. by force cf arms but by unbtirderdng the people of their 
worries. bv teachirr th em bow to Irve peaceíullv and weiL bv 
giving th era gccá Liws ? and by using them with all possíhle 
arabrirv, comtesv. eantleness and lave / 7 And now, havinr 
brought us to this íand of the heards desire and havfeig prepared 
the % vingo cf o ar expectado n for fLighís rnto farther a aventures, 
the ar th ar pato a srdden stcp ta bis narra tive and devotes an 
entire bcok to a áiscusdon of marriage. The motive for the dis- 

re world lhe to marrv* but he hesrtates to 


*1 


cessou is this: Pa¬ 
do so becarse cf hh fear that his wife may prove unfaithftrl to 
Lirrr VTth this perplemty in his mrrd. he Iaunches into a thrrty- 
four-chapter invesdgadon as to whether or not wonen are trae 
to therr husbands. Ke ccnsalts a great namber cf people —inclua- 
tng a prcphctcss. a peei. a ceaf mate. an astrolcger, a theclogian. 

a ohvsidan and a clown— and te leaves them all a much wordier 
^ * 

brt none the wiser man. Frcm the clowru fccwever, he recerves 
a prnctícal srggesdcn—to repair with his problem to the oracle 
who kncwo the answer to eyervthms:. 

And this brings us to the foarth and the £fth bcoks—the jour- 
ncy to the cradc. Thh jcamey blazes a traíl of adventure and 


larrhter ah ever the eardr above it and undemeath. ^Vhen at 

iast Pantrgrrel and Panarge arrive at the end of thdr scarch* 

tbev Iram frene the oracle that the onlv answer to therr aaesdon 
• ^ * 

is the ene wcrd—Drír.U Drink dceolv cf Iiíe. cf beautv, of pleas- 
ure. of knowlecce. cf trath. “AS this / 7 as Pantmre points cut. t; is 

V» * ' v * ■* 

Icvtlv . 77 Brt it Icaves htn jast as ^vise on the sabjcct cf maniage 
as be was befere rds rnt to the ora de. 

And thas the tangled thrcad cf sublime nensense, beginning 
nowhere and Icading novhere. comes to a srdden break, 

So much fer the irogieal p!ot cf the story. As fer the cetails, 
thev are handled with an ecaallv Sladcal carclcssncss. In some 

tf ^ • 

cí the passaras Garuantua is a rfant: in seme cf the others. he is 
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a man of ordinary st ature. Panurge is at times a and cou- 
rageous and honest man, and at other times a scoundrel, a coward 
and a fook The action of the story whirls along as madly and 
as merrily as the world itself. In the first book Gargantua livcs in 
the legendary country of Utopia. In the second book he is 
whisked, “without any reason or season,” into Rabdais 5 native 
country of the Touraine. In the twenty-third chapter of the 
second book Gargantua disappears from the story, having been 
translated into the land of the fairies. And then, in the thirty- 
fifth chapter of the third book, he walks right back into the 
middle of the page as if nothing had happened to him. Th esc are 
but a few of the many inconsistencics in the book. Rabdais was 
ncver burdened with the bugaboo of little minds. He was too 
busy creating a masterpiece to bother with the tinkering of the 
ordinary craftsman in literature. The best artists are sometimes 
the worst artisans. Thank the Lord for that! 

III 

Exttrnaixy, as \vc have scen, the work of Rabdais is a crazy, 
ramshackle, meandering, sensdcss and planless contraption. But 
let us opcn the door again and look more closely at some of the 
astonishing trcasurcs within. What shall wc examine first? The 
vicw is so fantastic, so rich, so varicd, so dazzling, so alivc that 
the mind is intoxicatcd and hardly can deddc as to what to sdcct. 
The only vray to evaluate Rabdais is to read him from beginning 
to cnd. To sample the uniquc fiavor of his work, howcver, wc 
may takc any page almost at random. Let us do this and tastc 
him, not at his “saltíest bcst,” but at his supcrb avcrage» 

Observe, for cxamplc, how he satirizes the mcaningless pom- 
posity of the judgcs 5 dedsions in the law courts. The Lord Kiss- 
brcach and the Lord Suckfist have bccomc cntangled in a dispute 
in the prcscncc of Pantagrud. Hcrc is PantngrucTs judgment 
after hc has hcard both sides: 

"Having secn, hcard, calculatcd and wcll considcrcd oí the 
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themsdves with such problems as, wheiher a Platonic Idea, 
bounding io the right under the orifice of Chãos, could drive 
away the atoms of Democriius; or whether the hibernal frigidity 
of the antípodes, passing in an orthagonal Une through the homo - 
geneous solidity of the center, could by a gentle antiperistasis warm 
the superficial connexity of our heels. “A plague upon tbesc wind- 
bags who stifle an idea to death under a blanket of words”— 
these pseudo-scholars who leam more and more about less and 
less, until they know everything about nothing—these blind 
teachers of the blind who flounder around in a dark room looking 
for a black cat that isn’t there. 

From all such stupidity the good Rabelais delivers us. He 
brings us face to face not with vapory ideas but with solid facts. 
And he enables us to experience these facts with all our living 
senses. 

But hc touches our senses with the flashlight of reason. His 
superabundant imagination dances over his pages in a cataract 
of wisdom and beauty. He is one of the world’s supreme masters 
in the interpretation of truth through the medium of fiction. His 
book is full of illuminating aneedotes and stimulating tales. Some 
of these aneedotes and tales may bring the blush of disapproval 
to the cars, but all of them bring the glow of understanding to 
the heart. AU Iifc to Rabelais is an anccdotc, a divine joke with 
a pungent ending. Without the dramatic pungency—that is, 
without the shock of surprisc—no lifc is worth the living and no 
story is worth the rcading. Rabelais is the perfcct dramatist. In 
his stories you must always expcct the uncxpccted. You \vill find 
this sudden bolt-out-of«thc-blue in the adventure of the man 
who married a dumb wife, in the aneedote about François Villon 
and King Edward of England, in the story of the porter who paid 
for the smokc on his bread with the sound of his moncy, in the 
five remedies adopted by Panurgc for the subduing of his carnal 
appetites, and in that most amusing gem of them all—the tale of 
Hans CarvcFs ring. Too indelicatc pcrhaps for the dircct sim- 
pücíty of our modem English, these stories sound pcrfcctly dcco- 
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rous in lhe subtlc nuances of the síxteenth century French. 
Rabclais knew how to scason even his spiciest wine wíth thc 
aroma of common sense. 


IV 

The final years of Rabclais 1 life werc, unlike his storics, sca- 
soncd with spicc but not ahvays with common sense. He Icctured 
on medicine and was onc of the first to introduec dissection into 
the study of anatomy. He invented a surgical instrument called 
the glottotomon (tonguc cutter). For a while he lived in thc 
Abbey of St. Maur, where he deported himself a$ “a right monk, 
if evcr there were any since the monking world monked a mon- 
kcry.” But thcn he got mixed up in politics and wcnt to prison. 
Rcfcascd aftcr a short íerm, he acíed as a pubfisWs advoscr and 
for a while even tricd the stage as an outlet for his exubcrant 
cncrgy. 

He then retumcd to thc monastery, entercd the pricsthood, 
rcnewcd his vqw of chastity, brokc it and became a fathcr in thc 
flcslr as well as in thc spirit, rcpcnted of his wcakncss and then 
rcpcntcd of his rcpentancc, and finally fcll aslcep (April 9, 1553), 
rich in advcnturcs but not in years. 

And thus lived and laughcd and dicd thc gaycst satirist of 
them all. € 
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Miguel de Cervantes 

1547-1616 



W E are iNDEBTED to Cervantes for two of thc most intcrcsting 
storics in thc history oí litcraturc. Thc first of thcsc stories is thc 
strangc life of Don Quixotc. Thc second is thc cven stranger life 
of Cervantes. 

Thcrc has bccn a rcgrettable tcndcncy, on thc part of Ccr- 
vantes’ biographcrs, to ignore thc more unpalatablc aspccts of his 
carccr. Thcrc is no rcason, howcvcr, why wc cannot admire his 
work and at thc same time tcll thc truth about his life. :It is no 
disparagement of thc rose bush to admit that it groivs out of 
the common soil. The food of bcauty is compoundcd of moisturc 
and mud. Thc art of Cervantes was thc produet of his suffering. 
If thc life of Cervantes had not bccn so bitter, thc story of Don 
Quixotc would not have bccn so sublime. 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was a contcmporary of Shakc- 
spcarc. Bom in thc university to\vn of Alcala de Henares. hc 
absorbed but littlc of its cultural atmosphcrc in his carly life. For 
his fathcr was a quack doctor %vlio travclcd from toun to tdwn 
and ivho made a liúng by cupping and cutting thc poor dc%ils 
r\ho offcrcd tlicmselves as his patients. Littlc Miguel, •who ac- 
companied his fathcr on his traveis, Icamcd very littlc out of 
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books but a great deal out of life. Though he never went to col- 
lege, he grew up into a sophisticated young gentlcman of thc 
period. At a rather early age he had a duel. Shortly thcrcaftcr 
he was mixed up in a rather dishonorable lovc affair with a Maid 
of Honor. He was rapidly gathering and storing away thc ma- , 
terial that he was to use later on in his books, 

At the age of 23 we find him in Rome—probably an exile 
because of his youthful indiscrfctions. He worked in that city for 
about a year, and then his restlessness drove him on to cnlist in 
the army. 

He fought in the Battle of Lcpanto, whcrc hc camc ncar to 
losing his left hand from thc blow of a scimitar. As a result of 
this wound, which disabled him for lifc, he was nicknamcd “thc 
Cripple of Lepanto.” To the end of his days he took greatcr pridc 
in his ordinary talent as a soldicr than he did in his cxtraordinary 
gcnius as a writen 

On his way homc from the war he fell into thc hands of 
Moorish pirates. They sold him into slavcry, and it was fivc ycars 
bcfore he was ransomed. 

And now, having served both as a soldier and as a slavc, hc 
tricd his Iuck as a poct. He succccded in tuming out some of thc 
most atrocious doggcrel in the history of Spanish literaturc. 

Still rcstlcss, he tumed to thc drama. Hc wrote bctwccn thirty 
and forty plays. An crupting volcano of cncrgjò But hc spurtcd 
forth ashes ínstead of lava. His dramas wcrc, v íf anything, even 
worse than his poctry. 

Finally hc attemptcd a pastoral romance. -This was thc most 
dismal failurc of them all. Ccrvantcs, it sccmcd, was not 
destined to bc a writer. 

Unsuccessful in his bid for fame, hc scttlcd down to find hap- 
piness. Hc marricd a woman who was cightccn ycars youngcr 
than himsclf. In spite of her youth, howevcr, she was unablc to 
satisfy his vagrant fancy. Within a ycar after his marriage to this 
woman hc bccamc thc fathcr of a chíld by anolher woman. 

For a time hc tricd to support his family—legal as wcll as 
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natural—by mcans of the pen. And thcn in 1588—he was 41 at 
the time—he tumed to a “more sensible” source of income. Hc 
became a business agent for the Great Armada. But agaín he was 
unlucky. The Armada was defeated, and Cervantes lost his job. 

He secured another job as a tax-collector in Granada. Whether 
through dishonesty or through neglect, there was a serious short- 
age of funds. Cervantes was arrested and sentenced to a term in 
prison. 

When hc was set free, he turned once more to literature for 
a living. Hc became what may be termed as a “professional back- 
scratcher in verse.” That is, he wrote laudatory metrical intro- 
ductions to all sor ts of books dealing with all sorts of subjects— 
from epic pocms to treatiscs on obstetrics. These introductions 
wcre, as a rale, no better than the books. The great dramatist, 
Lope de Vcga, writcs (in a letter dated August 14, 1604) that 
there is no poet in Spain ll tan maio como Cervantes/ 5 so bad 
as Cervantes. Even Cervantes himself admits this. “I am/ 1 hc 
remarks with facctious bittemess, “more experieneed in reverses 
than in verses.” 

And this brings us to his 58Ü1 ycar, the end of the average span 
of human lifc. Cervantes is a shattercd, disappointcd and dis- 
gosted old man. He is a failure in cverything, and espedally in 
literature. Hc is now, to quote his own description, a man “of 
silver bcard, although not twenty years ago it was goldcn, large 
moustache, small mouth, tceth not ímportant/’ since he has “but 
six of thern. and those in bad condition and even more badly 
arranged, bccausc the tceth on the top do not correspond with 
those on the bottom.” He furthcr informs us that he is “of a com- 
plexion rather white than brown, somcwhat hcavy-shouldcrcd 
and not very nimblc on his fecL’ ,, A rather unprepossessing pic- 
turc. The picturc of a derelict who appears rcady to shufHc his 
way into ctcmal oblivion. 
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II 

And then, without any blarc of trumpets, he suddcnly leapcd 
into glory. An outburst of flame from thc scttíng sun. The man 
who in his youth had written some of the world’s worst poems 
was inspired in his old age to write one of the worId*s greatest 
novels. Cervantes had been working on Don Quixotc for a long 
time. Parts of it had been written in a prison cell. AH of it had 
been planned and composed amidst the squalor of poverty and 
the bitterness of despair. Don Quixotc is in a literal sense a garden 
that grew out of the mud.’ It is wisdom born of suffering—thc 
revelation of a gentle soul tortured in a sensitivo body. 

Yet this novel, though universally acknowledged as one of thc 
world ? s masterpieces, is far from being a pcrfcct book. It is full 
of glaring faults. It suffers, as many of its critics have observed, 
from “the besetting sin of the Spanish narrator, proUxity. 5 * Thc 
book is too long and too disjointed. The flowers of Cervantes* wit 
are seattered over too spacious a landscapeJIt is ncccssary to 
travei over many a dreary pathway in order to reach the isolatcd 
spots of bcauty. Don Quixotc might have been twice as good if it 
were half as long. 

Morcovcr, thc story is too often inaccuratc, both in strueture 
and in stylc. Apparcntly Cervantcs never corrected his work. And 
hc never rc-rcad it in thc process of thc writing. Again and again, 
when hc started a new chaptcr, hc contradictcd what hc had 
written at thc end of thc last chaptcr. Likc Josbua in thc Old 
Tcstamcnt, hc blots out thc passage of time on onc occasion and 
compcls thc sun to stand stiil for scveral hours. Don Quixotc and 
Sancho Panza have been invited into thc duke*s housc for supper 
ot nightjalL Aftcr thcy have catcn scvcral courscs and in- 
dulged in a Icngthy convcrsation that must have lastcd till wcll 
after midnightj Cervantes inforxns us that “it was now bcgjnning 
to draw towcrds evening” On anothcr occasion Cervantcs tclls 
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ns that a thief has stolcn Sancho Panza's donkcy, and then hc 
puts Sancho Panza upon this stolcn donkcy no less than seven 
times, The book is full of similar inaccuracies. 

Lct us, however, take Cervantes’ faults in the same spirit in 
which he himself took them. When he wrote the second part of 
Don Quixote , he called the attention of his readers to the im- 
perfections of the first part and laughed them off- “Lord, what 
bunglcrs vrc mortais be!” He made no apology for his mistakes, 
and no effort to correct them. Hc \vouldn’t think of polishing up 
his story, any more than he would think of primping up his hero. 
It is the ridiculous wart on the face and the blundering absurdity 
in the phrase that make the raan and the book so lovable and 
alive. Some works of art are too perfect to be human. The story 
of Don Quixote, however, is too human to be perfect. 

Don Quixote is the story of a gentlc madman told by a gentle 
cynic. It is a good-naturcd burlesque on the follics of mankind. 
Thcre is satire in this book, but no bittemess. We laugh as we scc 
our own foolishness mirrorcd in the foolishncss of Don Quixote, 
and our own grossness mirrorcd in the grossness of Sancho Panza. 
At onc moment wc fccl more closcly relatcd to the knight, whose 
valor is greater than his discrction; and at the next moment to 
the squirc, whose discrction is greater than his valor. Again and 
arain. as wc scc the one fiehtincc with his sword and the othcr 
battling with his tonguc, we are constraincd to say, ‘‘Thcre, 
thanks to the genius of Cervantes, goes a perfect image of myself.” 

For all of us, as Cervantes kncw, have our days of the sword 
and our davs of the tonguc. Evcry human crcature of us is a com- 
bination of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Thcre are times 
whcn \vc trust in the strencth of our arms, and other times when 
\vc rcly upon the nimblcncss of our legs. One moment, wisc in our 
follw wc tilt at windmills with the Don. Anothcr moment, foolish 
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in our wisdom, avc side with his Squirc, *Svho today avoids the 
fight to slccp above the ground tonighu” But wisc or foolish, wc 
are ali of us alming forever blindíy at the sclfsamc goal—to makc 
lifc more livable for someone in distress. 
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III 

Asm kow Ict us for a few thrilling momcnts saddle our.horscs 
and ride to meet Don Quixote, the Gentleman of the Doleful 
Countenance, as he sallies forth upon Rozinante, the Steed of 
the Skinny Shanks, in quest of noble adventure. Don Quixote is 
a long and lanky bachelor of fifty, whose purse is cmpty of cash 
but 'vvhose brain is full of fancies. Having read a grcat many 
books about knight-errantry, he has decided to become a knight- 
errant himself. He arrays himself in a coat of mail ^Inch is as old 
and as rustv as his bodv and in a helmct which is tied with so 
many knots that he cannot untie th em at night, and he steals out 
of his house on a bright morning in July. “His wit being wholly 
exringuished/ 5 he mistakes \vindmills for giants, cu rates for 
pirates, barbers for enchanters, hovels for castles, jailbirds for 
gcntlcmen, and barmaids for quêens. In his eílort to resist the 
oppressors and to ai d the oppressed, he generaUy manages to bc 
repaid \vith kicks and euffs from oppressors and oppressed alikc. 

But the greater his troubles, the dccper his madncss. He dedi- 
cates his Iife to the “rescue” of a country 'vvcnch who does not 
even know of his existence. He calls her his “fair Lady Dulcinca,” 
and he enlists the Services of Sancho Panza as his faithful squirc. 

Sancho Panza is as stupid as his master is mad—although at 
times, as we shall see, Sancho Panza utters words that are barbed 
vdth the wsdom of Solomon. Mountcd upon his donkey, he foi- 
lo\s*s his master into all sorts of crazy situations in the hopc that 
Don Quixote vdll repay him in the end by making him the gover- 
nor of an island. 

And thus wc find th cm onc morning, battered and wcary and 
ridiculous and undismaycd, preparing to plunge into onc of thclr 
characteristic adventures. “Don Quixote, lifting his cycs, saw 
* . . about twclvc men in a company on foot, inserted lifcc bcad- 
stones ín a grcat chain of iron, that 'vvas ticd about their nccks, 
and every onc had manaeles besides on his hands. Thcrc camc to 
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conduct them two on horseback and two othcrs afoot; thc horse- 
men had íirelock picccs; those that came afoot, darts and swords. 
And as soon as Sancho saw them, he said: ‘This is a chain of 
galley slavcs, people forced by the king to go to the galleys.’ 
c How! people forced?’ demanded Don Quixote. ‘Is it possible that 
the king %vill force anybody?’ ‘I say not so, 5 answered Sancho, 
c but that it is people which are condemned, for their offcnscs, to 
serve the king in thc galleys perforce. 5 ‘Howsocver it be, 5 replicd 
Don Quixote, ‘this folk, although it be conducted, go perforcc 
and not willingly . . , Thcn, if that be so, herc falis in justly thc 
cxccution of my function, to wit, the dissolving of violcnccs and 
outrages, and thc succoring of the afflicted and needful. 555 

By this time the chain of slaves has arrived, and Don Quixote 
asks the first one why he has bccn condcçrmed to the galleys. “For 
being in love,” replies the slavc. “How so?” inquires Don 
Quixote. “I loved a basket of linen so ardently,” explains thc 
slavc, “that I cmbraccd it and tricd to elope with it.” 

Don QuLxote requests anothcr of the slaves to give him thc 
reason for his capture. 

“Bccause I lackcd ten ducats,” replies the convict. “If I had 
possessed those ten ducats, I vrould have so anointed ^vith them 
thc notary 5 s pen, and vhcttcd my lawycris wit so wcll, that I 
might today see myself in thc midst of the market of Toledo 
instead of thus trailing likc a grcyhound at the end of a cliain.” 

A third convãct informs Don Quixote that he is condemned for 
a “scrious crime.” He has committcd thc unpardonable crime of 
confcssing to a tlicft. If he had bccn able to hold his tonguc, he 
lamcnts, he vrould now be a free man. 

Paticntly Don Quixote listens to thc ston^ of every onc of thc 
convicts and tlicn decides that these men, although criminais in 
thc cycs of tlic law, are ncvcrthcless people in distress. Their ill 
fortunc is duc to thc accidcntal fact that thcy have been caught. 
He informs them that he deems it his duty, as a knight-crrant, “to 
favor and assist thc nccdful.” 

Suiting his cra2\* action to his silly words, Don Quixote makcs 
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a sudden attack upon the guards. The latter, takcn by surprisc, 
run off in a panic and allow the prisoners to break loose írom 
their chains. Don Quixote, elated over his victory, ordcrs the 
rescued slaves to take up their chains and to carry them as a 
trophy to his “lady love, the fair Dulcinea.” 

In answer to this extraordinary request, the escaped convicts 
belabor Don Quixote and Sancho Panza with a shower oí stones. 

The slaves then disappear, each in a different dircction. “The 
donkey and the horse, Sancho and Don Quixote, remained alone. 
The donkey stood pensive, with his head hanging downwards, 
shaking now and then his ears, thinking that the storm oí stones 
was not yet past, but that they still whistled around his head; 
the horse lay overthrown by his master, who was likewisc struck 
down by another blow of a stonc; Sancho stood crouching in fear 
of the bullets of the Holy Brothcrhood (the Spanish police); and 
Don Quixote lay stretchcd out on the ground, lamcnting to scc 
himselí so misused by those very men to whom he had done so 
much good.” 

Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are finally compellcd to hide 
themsclvcs in the mountains in order to escape the wrath of the 
Holy Brothcrhood. Here the Knight of the Doleful Countcnancc 
proposes to do pcnance, likc the cavaliers of old. 

“Do pcnance for what?” asks the astonished Sancho. 

“For nothing in particular,” replies Don Quixote. Anybody 
can bc foolish for a good reason. The trick is to bc foolish for no 
rcason at alL The cavaliers of old have torturcd themsclvcs bc- 
causc their ladies have proved themsclvcs false. Don Quixote 
desires to torture himsclf becausc hc fmds it pleasant to suffer 
pain. 

And so he takcs off his clothcs and begins to beat his head 
against the rocks. Hc commands Sancho Panza to “observe wcll 
my painful pcnance” and to bring a report of tliis pcnance to the 
fair Dulcinca. 

Upon the complction of the pcnance, Don Quixote plunges 
into another series of crazy adventures. This series culminatcs in 
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a desperate duel with a wine-skln whích Don Quixote has mis- 
taken for an enchanted ciant. 

And íhiLs he goes on from madness to madness untü at Iast 
the curate of his native viííage. who has undertaken a search for 
th is ‘‘beíoved Iunatic/ ? surprises him ín the midst of his riáiculous* 
advenuires and carnes him home m a caçe. 

v 

As he and his sqtiire are farought into the village, S ancho 
Panza ! s wiíc nins to her husband with an anxioiis question on her 
Ups- “Is your dankey well?” 

“Betler than I am/’ replíes Sancho Panza. 

“Thank God 1” she murmurs ferventlv. 

s 

And this bríngs us to the end of the first part. 


IV 

Ir v/à s ts 1605 that Cervantes gave this joyous book (the first 

part of Don Quixote) to the world. But his own life remained as 

hitter as ever. Pursued even now by his poverty. he was compdled 

as before to Iive among the dregs. Togcther with his daughtcr and 

his sisíer, he took an apartment in a house of questionablc reputa- 

don. It has even been hínted that he encouraged his daughtcr to 

enter upon the “oldest profession in the world” and that he lived 

'on the rcsulting inccme. And theru on June ay, 1605, carne the 

lowest depth of his misadventures. A Iíbertine of noble rank was 

found dying in the apartment occupíed by Cervantes and his 

rdatives- Thev were ail arrested for murder. Fortunatdv they 

* * ■* 

succecáed in establishinr their innocence. 

w 

For the next ten vears, while the w’orld was chuckling over Don 
Quixote, Cervantes wrote very little. A number of medíocre 
poems, a handful of plays that never saw the stage, and a colíeo 
tion oí fair-tomiddling short stories—these comprised the sum 
total of Ms líterary output for the entire dccade. These, and the 
second part of his great novel* 
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V 

The second part of Don Quixote is in some rcspccts evcn more 
*interesting than the first part. It is a mixture of raving nonsense 
and sober wisdom, Don Quixote speaks at times likc a maniac, at 
other times like a sage; and, thanks to the genius of Ccrvantes, 
these inconsistent utterances are welded into the consistcncy of a 
living character. 

The leading character in the second part, however, is not 
Don Quixote but Sancho Panza. The sanity of this rascai has bc> 
come even more absurd than the insanity of his master. He still 
Ioves to “caress his food and kiss his bolde/* but he is no longcr 
the carefree fool of the first part. He is now an ambitious fool. Hc 
is anxious to make moncy and to arrange a magnificcnt marriage 
for his daughter. “It is a dangerous thing for a buxom young 
girl to remain single. A daughter is safer unluckily wcddcd than 
unlawfully bcdded” 

He therefore keeps cxacting from Don Quixote the island that 
the lattcr has promiscd him as a reward for his scrviccs. Hc is 
quite ccrtain of his ability to make a competent govemor; for, 
as hc remarks of himsclf, “I know a Iíttlc about cvcrything”— 
and prccious little about anything. 

Indccd, it would sccm as if Sancho Panza had gonc to school 
bctwccn the bcginning of the book and the cnd. In the first part 
of the book, hc is as ignorant as hc is wholesoiric. In the second 
part, howcvcr, hc bccomcs “a leaking bushd” of proverbs. Thcy 
comc spilling out of his mouth—there arc scvcral hundred of 
th cm—on every occasion, with many a rhymc but with very little 
rcason. 

And so thcy go on, the squirc and his master, upon their 
mcttlcsomc and prattlcsomc coursc. Don Quixote is convinccd 
that an cnchantcr stands bctwccn him and his exploits; and 
Sancho Panza succccds ín convincíng him furthcr that even his 
lady Dulcinca has bccn cnchantcd. From a hcautiful damscl, 

[44] 
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the squire informs him. Duldnea has been chansed into an uçlv 
country wench. 

Don Ouixote is determined to dlsenchant his Iadv. He hears. 
from one of the wags wh o are trying to make sport of him. that 
the man responsible for DuIcinea T s plight is S ancho Panza. In 
order that Duldnea may be released from her spell, Don Quixote 
is told, Sancho Panza must punish himself with “3300 lashes 
upon his valiznt bottom/ 5 

“I fail to see the connection/ 5 complains Sancho, <J between 
the blows upon my bottom and the happiness of Lady Duldnea. 5 ' 
He chauges his rrtind, however. when his master proposes to pay 
him handsomdy for the whipping. C£ Very weH, 55 he agrees. “I 
wül do as you say and disenchant the lady/ 7 And so, accom- 
panied by Don Quixote, he repairs to the forest, removes his 
dothína. conceais himself behind a dump of bushes with a heaw 
whÍD In his hand, and bedns to lash—the bushes. With everv 
stroke he uttcrs a terrible groan; and Don Quixote, who stands 
on the other side of the thicket and who thereíore is unable to 
witness the whipping, is convulsed with pity at the “selí-infllcíed 
torture of his noble squire/ 5 

Sancho Panza condudes the fiagellation with a volley' of prov- 
erbs, and then they go on to the next adventure. 

This adventure brinzs th em to a duke 5 s castle. The duke, hav~ 
xng hcard of their ridiculous antics, eggs th em on to a series of 
an ti cs that are even more ridiculous. This man, observes Cer- 

m 

vantes, is perhaps the mcst foolish character in the story, since 
fcc “nnds so much pleasure in mocking other fcols/ 5 He indtes 
Don Quixote into a battle with “bewitched 55 cats; he cnsnares 
him into a burlcsque love afiair with onc of the duchess 5 Iadies in 
waking; and he subjects him to indignities and blusterings and 
blows cn every side. ^Tiíle he thus “entertains’ 7 Don Quixote, 


he “sets up*’ Sancho Panza as the “Govemor of the Island of 

A 

Barataria/' This “island 55 is in realitv a viüaae on the mainland: 
but Sancho Panza is too much of a simpleíon to understand the 
differcnce. He is “serveá 55 with a pompons mcckery which pufxs 
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him up with the arrogancc of a king. He is ovcrwhdmcd with 
platters of the costliest food, seasoned with the most appetmng 
spices, and flanked by decanters of the most aromatic wines. His 
eager belly cries out for the fray, but the court physidan carris 
him not to touch anythíng upon the table. ÍC There are spics in the 
island who are bent upon poisoning the Govemoris food and 
drink.” 

Poor Sancho! Though unable to enjoy the pleasures of his 
exalted rank, he is compelled to assume its responsibilities. He is 
placed upon the judgment seat to settle the disputes of his sub- 
jccts. And suddenly, with all his ignorance, he becomes a very 
Daniel for justice. For ten days he rui es the island “with a full 
heart and an empty stomach, 7 ' and then he deddes to withdraw 
from his royal honors. This he does all the more rcadily bccausc * 
he hears that the island is threatencd with an invasion. “Bcttcr 
a live jack,” he concludes, “than a dead king.” All he asks for his 
Services as Govemor of the island is a handful of oats for his 
donkey and half a cheese and a loaf of bread for himsdf. 

Hé retums to Don Quixotc, ready to oíTer his Services for his 
masteris further adventures. But the adventures of the amiablc 
madman are almost at an end. His friends have tried, by every 
possible means, to disenchant him from his madness. And at last 
thcy have hit upon a workablc plan. Thcy have indueed him to 
fight a dud with Samuel Carrasco, an old friend of his who has 
conccalcd his identity under the disguisc of a knight-crrant. The 
punishmcnt for a conqucrcd knight, Don Quixotc is told, is to 
submit himsdf to the will of the conqucror. Carrasco casily dc- 
feats Don Quixotc and thcrcupon orders him to rctum home 
and never again to court the dangers of knight-crrantry. 

Yct even now the erratie Don is not quite íimshcd. Having 
renouneed his profession as an adventurous knight, hc plans to 
laltc up the cqually crazy profession of an amorous shephcrd. A 
fatal illncss, howcvcr, saves him'from this íinal madness. 

As the Iart day approachcs, Don Quixotc regains his sanity. 
'*1 possess now a free and clcar judgmcnt, no longcr over- 
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shadowcd with the misty cloud of ignorance which the continuai 
rcading and plodding on books of chivalry has overcast me withal 
... I have been very foolish in my life, but I shall try to be 
somewhat wiser in my death.” 


VI 

Cervantes had begun the second part of Don Quixote in a 
rather lazy and undecided State of mind. And he might never 
have finished it were it not for the rivalry of an impostor. This 
impostor, writing under the pseudonym of Avellaneda, had pro- 
duccd a spurious sequei to Don Quixote . Enraged at the audacity 
of this man, Cervantes hurried with the completion of his genuine 
sequei and gave it to the world in 1615. 

It was wcll that he made. haste, for the following year brought 
the completion of his own life. Tw r o lovable madmen-philos- 
ophcrs—^Don Quixote and Cervantes. Both of them had been 
“blcst with the good fortune to live in folly and to die in wisdom.” 
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Ahjs man,” observed a contcmporary of Daniel Dcíoc, “has 
bcen mothcred by quicksilvcr and fathcred by the Devil. And, 
indeed, thc autbor of Robinson Crusoe was one of thc most rest- 
less men of hís generation, and his restlessncss was not always in 
accord with the footsteps of thc angels. Throughout his life he 
tricd to serve two masters—God and Gold; and in his divided 
allcgiance he was able to serve neither of th em with sufficient 
devotion. Trained for the ministry, hc w’cnt into business. In his 
varicd carecr as a businesstnan hc sold Staples and stockings, wine 
and oysters, bricks and tiles and houses and ideas. He dabblcd in 
polities, languíshed in príson and stood in the pillory. He visíted 
the houses of the míghty—gcnerally through the back door and 
he consortcd with rebels and outeasts. Hc defied thc prínces as 
a Dissenter and he served th cm as a spy. Hc made scvcral fortunes 
and died in hiding—a fugitive from his crcditors. And he wrote 
over three hundred books of which only three —Robinson Crusoe, 
Moll Flanders and A Journal of the Plague J ear are rend at the 
present day. He w'as, in shorí, a compositc of ncarly every human 
acúvity, whcthcr good or bad—a living landscape of winds and 
rccks and rivers and shadow*s and fiowers with the suniight of 
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genius transforming a commonplace patchwork into a thing oí 
beauty. * 

But let us look more closely at this variegated patchwork oí 
personality known as Daniel Defoe. 

II 

As a youngster he was known as Daniel Foe, son of the tallow- 
chandler, James Foe. It was not till aíter his íortieth year that 
hc began to sigtx his name as D. Foe, then as Defoe and finally as 
Daniel Defoe. And then, to suit his station to his name, he bought 
a coat of arms and devised a fictitious genealogy to prove that he 
was of noble dcscent. 

But his father had no suspicion of any nobility on his part. He 
brought up his children in “the wholesome tradition of the mid- 
dlc-class Englishman.” He was a Disscnter from the Church of 
England, and he inspircd his family with the spirit of discontcnt. 
From earliest childhood Daniel was trained to be a rcstlcss 
wandcrer and an observant critic of lifc. 

Scarcely had Daniel emergcd from infancy whcn two horriblc 
tragcdics dcscended upon London—the Grcaí Plague of 1665 
and the Grcat Fire of 1666. The Foe family carne out of thcse 
two tragcdics unscathed but scarcd. “Life is a constant cscapc 
from danger. 33 

And a constant endeavor to fortify yourself against danger. 
The danger of death, and the danger of poverty, Tlie plague and 
the fire had brought starvation to thousands of hornes. The Focs 
must never allow themselvcs to bc confrontcd with this tragedy. 
“Fight against destitution, my son; fight against it all your lifc- 9T 

And James Foe himsclf fought against it, and succccdcd 
tolcrably wcll. Hc gave up his chandlcry for a butchcry, and 
found it mofe profitablc to serve meat than to bring light. Hc 
could now aflord to think of a good cducation for his children. 
Hc sent Daniel to a privatc acadcmy. il I want you to bc a minis* 
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íer/' he said. “And if not a minister, I want you to be a merchant. 
But ín any event I want you to be a successful gentleman.” 

Follomng Ms fatheTs advice, Daniel decided upon a business 
career. The road to success would be too difficult for a miníster 
of the Dissenting Church. And so, at the age of twenty, we íind 
him viàtmg the shops of London, a commxssíon dealer ín hosiery 
—an energetic young fellow full of ideas but empty of cash. On 
the side. he dealt in ÍC Iiquor and tobacco, cloths and oysters and 
pipes and snuff. 17 Everything was grist to the mill of his finandal 
ambition. 

He W2S a young man of vigoro us talents and positive ideas. 
But he rarely lived up to his ideas. He advised against carly 
marriage— and married at twenty-four. This, however, was a 
shrev/d rather than a rash step. For his wife brought hhn a dowry 
of £3.700 (about $18,500). 

He next advised his friends to keep out of polítícs— and got 
himself mixed up in it. He joined the Monmouth rebellion 
against the crown. and n ea rly paid %vith his life for his folly. 

For a time he was cured of his rcbellion, but not of his reck- 
lessness. He invested heav3y in merchant ships, bought a town 
house and a country house, took a “flieF* in every bold scheme 
*hat came to his notice—“there is more danger in overtrading 
than in want of trade”— and found himself, in his carly thírties, 
* banknipt to the sum of £17,000 ($85,000). 

And then came a stormy períod of lauTUits and counter law- 
sMts, acctisations of perjury and extortion and fraud, and a final 
d espera te eíTort to reco up his losses with his pcn. He began to 
tnarket a new commodity—thought. He wrote a number of 
poems and pampbleís, and found that the)* were but a poor in- 
surance for a man with a growing family. And so he wcnt back 
to business. He manaçed a State Iottcry, scived as accountant in 

v 

íhz revenue departmcnt, and becamc—strange cmployment for 
2 bankrupt!—an expert adviser in the reform. of British coinagc. 

But hc found his progress as a govemmcnt cmpíoyc too slow 
fer his rcstlcss ambitícn. Hc v/as anxious to start out oncc more 
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for himsclf. Scraping togethcr a few hundred pounds from his 
friends—he had a glib tongue as ^vell as a facile pen—he opencd 
a brick-and-tile factory, and found It successful bcyond his 
dreams. He bought a coach and a new house, and within a few 
years he paid off the grcater part of his debts. 

And best of all, he found time for his writing. Having dragged 
himself to literature as a painful vocation, he nòw resorted to it 
as a pleasant avocation. He wrote scores of pamphlets on every 
sort of subject, from the building of roads to the cmancipation of 
women; tirades against the unjust laws of England — u th esc are 
all cobweb laws, in which the small flies are catched, and the 
great ones break through”— and a satirical poem, The True - 
Bom Englishman, in which he castigated the cruelty of the British 
natives against the alien, especially the Dutch, immigrants. 

As a result of his poem, Defoe won not only a measurc of 
fame but the favor of the King. For William III was himsclf a 
Dutchman. This “grcatest and best of Princcs”—we are quoting 
Defoe’s words—rewarded him beyond his “capacity of dcscrv- 
ing.” The son of the chandler had become, at the age of forty- 
one, the adviser of the King. 

Defoe was justly proud of his achicvcmcnt. But he was un- 
awarc of the pítfalis that lay ahcad of him* 

t 

III 

Defoe’ s troubles werc duc in some measurc to a strangc con- 
tradiction in his character. This Disscntcr son of a tradcsman was 
a paradox of material ambition and moral integrity. His ambition 
at times overrode his integrity, but at othcr times his integrity 
ovcrruled his ambition. Though not always above doublc dcal- 
ing with his business associatcs, hc never stoopcd to doublc dcal- 
ing with his own Puritanical faith. This stubbom Puritanical 
faith led him again and again to court disaster in the midst 
of his prosperity. In the political ficld hc often sold his pen, but 
in tlic ficld of religion hc never sold his conscicncc, On the con- 
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trary, hc kept himsclf constantly in hot wátcr through his cou- 
ragcous advocacy of the unpopular cause of thc Dissenters in the 
face of a hostilc Parliamcnt. One of his pamphlets in behalf of 
thc Dissenters proved so irritating to the reactionary Parliamcnt 
that a warrant was issued for his arrest. Defoe went into hiding 
and a reward of £50 was offered to anyone who would find him. 
“He is a middle-sized man, about forty years old, of a brown com- 
plcxion, and dark-brown coloured hair, but wears a wig; a 
hooked nose, a sharp chin, grcy eyes, and a large mole near his 
mouth . . 

He was discovered and (on July 9, 1703) sentenccd “to stand 
thrce times in thc pillory, to pay a fine of three hundrcd marks, 
and to lie in prison during the plcasure of Quecn Anne”—Dcfoc } s 
patron King was now dcad, having been killed by a fali from his 
horsc. 

Thc public cxposurc upon thc pillory, dcsigned as a humilia- 
tion for Defoe, tumed out to be a triumph. For the populacc, 
instcad of bclaboring him—as was customary—with rottcn eggs 
and with stinking fish, hailcd him with cheers. Hcrc w'as a man 
who had darcd to say his say! His trip from thc pillory to thc jail 
was like the march of a conquering hcro. 

But when thc doors of thc prison werc closcd bchind him, his 
admirers promptly forgot his cxistencc. For sevcral months hc rc- 
maincd shut up in his ccll at “thc plcasure of Quecn Annc”—a 
High Churchwoman who hated the Dissenters—whilc his brick 
factor)’ wcnt to ruin and his family carne closc to thc verge of 
starvation. And hc might havc rcmained in his ccll to thc cnd of 
his days but for thc astutencss of thc ncw Sccrctary of State, 
Robcrt Harlcy. This statcsman-politician, though unfricndly to 
Dcfoc ? s rcligious principies, was crafty cnough to takc advantagc 
of Dcfoe's political principies. Or, to bc more cxact, hc took ad¬ 
vantagc of Defoc ? s lach of political principies. Hc had notcd that 
thc pcn of this facilc pamphlctccr could tum the most cxtraor- 
dinan* political somcrsaults. Now it would prabc thc Whigs and 
now thc Torics. Himsclf a Ton\ Harlcy was anxious to ^vin thc 
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favor of the more moderate Whigs. He thercfore made a bargain 
with Defoe—he offered him his freedom in retum for his litcrary 
Services. 

Defoe accepted the offer and became the mouthpicce of the 
government. With the financial help of his patron, hc started a 
weekly paper —The Review . Defoe insisted that it was a periodi- 
cal “independent of prejudice. or party/* but the rcaders kncw 
better* The words of The Review wcre the words of Defoe, but 
the voice was the voice of Harley. 

And, truth to tell, he found it no great difficulty to imitatc the 
voice of Harley. For while Harley was a liberal Tory, Defoe was 
a liberal Whig. And liberalism, under whatever name and in 
whatever camp, had everywhere the selfsame complexion. Defoe 
felt, and perhaps not unjustly, that hc was serving the cause of 
his country in his effort to bring the cooler heads of the two 
parties to a common ground of mutual understanding. 

All this meant hard work, plenty of abuse, and littlc pay. Dc* 
foc wrote every word of every issue of the Review, for Harley 
wouldn ? t trust anyonc cise with so dclicatc a task. Yct with all 
his dclicatc finesse, Defoe kept constantly antagonizing the hot- 
hcaded extremists in both camps. : ,His lifc as an editor w T as a con- 
tinual battlc against invectivcs and accusations and thrcats* And 
poverty. Harley was a man who paid with abstract promiscs 
rathcr than with concretc cashi Again and again hc put Defoe— 
“I now must feed, alas, a family of seven childrcn ,, —to the hu- 
miliation of bcgging for the moncy that was long ovcrduc. It was 
Harley’s business to kccp his slave constantly loyal throagh his 
constant uncertainty as to the future. 

With this purpose in view, Harley kept entangling Defoe more 
and more into the web of the govcmmcnFs sccrct machinations. 
He turned him, in short, into a spy—a confidcnlial agent, hc 
cuphcmistically callcd it. Dcfoc’s duty, as the govcmmcnfs agent, 
was to travei over the country*— under the assumed name of 
Alcxandcr Goldsmitli—to talk to the pcoplc, to pry into thcír 
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afíairs, and to find out what thcy thought of thcir Queen and hcr 
Sccrctary of State. 

It was in the summcr of 1704 that Defoe set out on his “secrct 
intclligencc” joumey. And he found this journey—hc confesscd 
—much to his-liking. À bom repórter, hc loved to associate with 
pcople, to observe thcir habits, to study thcir characters, to 
analyze tlieir thoughts. Hc tumed out to be a friendly adviscr to 
the people rathcr than an inquisitive spy. And, from the stand- 
point of the govemment, it was just as wcil. For Defoe managed 
to convince instead of trying to convict the critics of the crowm. 

His Services wcre cspccially valuablc in the ccmcnting of the 
Union bctwcen England and Scotland. Upon his first arrival in 
Scotland, he was greetcd with a shower of stones. That night his 
house was attackcd by an infuriatcd crowd of Anglophobcs. 
“Down with the spies!” thcy shouted. “No union with the Eng- 
lish!” Defoe barcly managed to escape through a back door. Littlc 
by littlc, howevcr, he won the cars and the hearts of the Scottish 
leaders. And finally hc was able to write to Harlcy: “I have now 
I hopc the satisfaction of seeing the fruit of all this . . . labour- 
ing, fighting, mobbing . . . viz, the Union . . . Whilc I write 
this, the guns arc firing from the Castle (to cclcbrate this Union) 

• . . Mcthinks I may say: Now let me depart from hence for my 
cycs have sccn the conclusion . . 

But Harlcy wouldn’t let him depart. Defoe was too valuablc a 
slavc to be so quickly released. “Kcep his hand to the plow and 
feed him on empty hopes.” Hc sent Defoe a chcck for £100— 
just cnough to feed his family but not cnough to set him up in any 
substantial business. 

And Defoe continucd to serve his master and to plan for a 
more hopeful future. A happicr lifc not only for himsclf but for 
the world. Hc wcnt on with his activity as an intclligencc agent 
for Harlcy, but hc supplcmcntcd this work with the sclling of 
English tablc-cloths in Scotland and tsdth the writing of scveral 
pamplilcts for the rcconstruction of socicty. Hc advocatcd, in 
1709, the cstablishmcnt of a Leaguc of Nations and of a World 
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Coiirt The aggressive Louis XIV had just sxiflered a humiliating 
defeat at the hands of the British army. <c It is now/’ wrote Defoe, 
“within the power of England and her allies for ever to prevent 
any more war in Eurdpe. It is within their power to make then> 
seives arbiters of all the differences and disputes that ever can 
happen in Europe, whether between kingdom and kingdom, or 
betwcen sovereign and subjects. A congress of this alliance may 
be made a Court of Appeals for all the injured and opprcsscd 
. . . Herc the small States shall be protected against the terror of 
their powerful ndghbours, the great shall no more opprcss the 
small, or the mighty devour the weak * . . This confcderacy 
[of unaggresávc nations] may, if they plcase, preserve the power 
of banishing Avar . . . to the end of the world.” 

But the isolationists of the cighteenth century paíd as littlc at- 
tention to Daniel Defoe as the isolationists of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury paid to Woodrow Wilson* 


IV 

For a xumber of vfars wc Iose track of Defoe. The whcd of 
political fortune has turned against Harley. From the heights of 
his power he has bcen hurlcd into prison. And with him hc has 
carried along a number of his supporters, including Defoe. This 
last term in jail has curcd Defoe of his interest in polities. “As the 
prcachcr said, that all was vanity and vexation of the spirit, so I 
of these [politidans]: all is a mere show and an abominablc 
hypocrisy, of every party, in every age, under every govcmmcnt; 
when they are out, they fight to gct in; whcn in, to prevent being 
out . . . Every party, and almost every person that wc have an 
account of, have . . . becn guilty, more or less, of the general 
chargc—that their interest govems their prindplc.” 

Deíoc's own dabbling in polities had advaneed ndthcr his 
interest nor his prindple. Sick in body and disgusted in xnind, he 
finally torc himsclf away from his diplomatic slavcry and disap- 
peared into tlic mist. 
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And then, on the verge of sixty, he appcared oncc more and 
the bigwigs of London nodded their heads in a condcsccnsion of 
pity. “What a sad comedown!” The adviser of princcs had be- 
comc a story tellcr for kitchen wcnchcs. The author of disserta- 
tions on polities had descended to reporting the adventures of a 
shipwrcckcd sailor. Few of his contemporarics realized that 
Daniel Defoe, in stooping to write Robinson Cmsoe, had risen to ' 
immortal fame* 


V 

Defoe had found himself at last. He was not a businessman, not 
a pamphlctecr, not a politician, but a writer of fiction. His vrhole 
lifc had bccn a groping toward this end. His assumption of all the 
contradictory characters—the manufacturer, the peddler, the 
Dissentcr, the compromiscr, the conscrvative, the rebel, the com- 
rade, the spy—these vrere but a subconscious endeavor to under- 
stand from the inside the various activities of the human show. 
“If you want to dcscribe your brothcr’s sin, you must put your- 
sclf under vour brothcr’s skin.” 

4 

Defoe had playcd all sorts of men, and now he bccamc the 
interpreter of mankind. The last decade of his lifc v/as an amaz- 
ing activity of crcation. As his body grew wcaker, his mind bc¬ 
camc more cnergctic. Novel after novel carne to shape under the 
nimblc shuttle of his fancy. The King of the Piraics, The Ad¬ 
ventures of Duncan Campbell, Mcmoirs of a Cavalicr, Captain 
Singlcton, Coloncl Jack, Moll Flandcrs> Roxana, A Journal of 
the Plaguc Ycar, The History óf the Dcvil. ct How can so old a 
mau gct out so many ncw books?” 

And stiil find time for his business ventures? For Defoe, though 
curcd of his polities, was never cured of his recklcssncss. To the 
end of his days he kcpt running after the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. Whatcvcr he made on his novels, hc lost in his 
carclcss investments, And in these ill-advised investments he in- 
volvcd some of his clasest friends and rclativcs—including his 
own daughtcr, Hannah. 
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Finally, to recoup the losses of hís business failures, he \vrote a 
Complete Guide to Business Success. This guide \\a s—In Defoe’s 
word s—“calculatcd for the instruction of our . * * íradesmcn, 
and espedafly of young beginners. 55 

Defoe was an expert in giving advice—but not in follo^ving It. 
At the age oí sixty-five \ve find him involved in a lawsuit in 
vrhich he is branded—most likely ròthout justice—as a “svrrn- 
dler/* And four years later tve cannot find him at all. He has gonc 
into hiding from his creditors. The only clew to his %vhereabouts 
is a lctter receíved by hís son-in-law, Henry Baker (August 12, 
1730). It is signed CÍ Your unhappy, D.F.,” and it is dated *'About 
two miles from Greenwich, Kentd* The Ietter tells of the plight 
of an old man 'weighed do\vn by “a load of insupportable sor- 
ro^” neglectcd by his famiiy, broken hearted at “the Inhuman 
dealing of my o\sn son 33 —the son had probably refuscd him the 
money for another wild speculation —suíTering “under a vreight 
of verv heavy iliness/’ and distracted bccause he cannot havc 
the comfort of a last embrace from his daughtcr and her hus~ 
band. For Cí just to come and look at you, and retum immediatcly, 
5 tis a burden too heavy/ 5 And as for thcir coming to sec him, this 
is out of the questíon. For his hiding place must not bc rcvcalcd 
to anyone, not even to those most dcar to him. 

And then the Ietter ends upon a note of resignatíon. 4Í I am so 
near my joumeVs end, and am hastening to the placc %vhcre the 
weary are at rest, and where the tvickcd ccase to troublc. Bc it 
that the passage is rough, and the day stormy, by v/hat way socvtr 
He please to bring mc to the end of it, I desire to finish lifc vdth 
this temper of soul in all cases: Tc Dcum Laudcmus • . T 

And thus, entrusting his soul into the hand of God, the ship- 
\vrcckcd sailor set out alonc and unfricnded toward the unknown 
island in the dark. 
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Xiie story OF jonathan SWIFT is thc tragcdy of a giant 
chaincd by Lilliputians. But it is also thc comcdy of a cynic who 
kncw how to laugh at his chains. Hc had too strong an intcllcct 
in too fccblc a body—a combination which tums a man cithcr 
into a duli preachcr or a brilliant wag. Jonathan Swift was both. 

The superiority of his intcllcct bccamc manifest whcn hc was 
three ycars old. At that age hc was alrcady ablc to rcad thc Scrip- 
tures by himsclf. And thc infirmity of his body bccamc manifest 
at about thc same time. From carlicst childhood hc was afílictcd 
with rccurrcnt spclls of nauscaüng dizziness, 

His entire lifc, indeed, was a mcdlcy of contradictions. And 
these contradictions began with his birth. Though of English 
parcntagCj hc was bom in Ircland and lived there for thc greater 
part of his carccr. And in his charactcr hc showcd this two-fo!d 
influcncc of his anccstry and his cnvironmcnt—hc grew up with 
an English mind and with an Irish hcart. 

At síx months hc lost his fathcr, and at twclvc months hc was 
kidnapcd by his wct-nursc. Having hcard of thc death of an unclc 
who had Icft her a legacy in England, she boarded a ship for Eng- 
land with ou t any noticc to her mistress— and she took along with 
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her on shipboard her mistress’ baby. It was not until threc years 
later that Jonathan was retumed to his mother. The chíld had 
developed a great love for the Bible and an impish fondness for 
the playing of pranks. 

At six he entered the Kilkenny Grammar School, and at four- 
teen he matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin. Here he showcd 
“a passion for reading, but an aversion for discipline/ 5 Hc barcly 
managed to get his bachelor’s degree, but hc \vas suspendcd from 
his mastcFs degree for his “unnecessary insolence to the Junior 
Dean. 35 He retumed home in disgrace. 

Yet he managed, in spite of his “unnecessary insolence,” to sc- 
cure a job as secretary to Sir William Tcmple—a medíocre 
writcr, a close adviser to the King of England and, so wcnt the 
malicious but probably unreliablc gossip, the “natural” fathcr of 
Jonathan himself. The position carried with it a salary of twenty 
pounds a year and a place at the second table, with the servants. 

And so, richcr in pockct but poorer in pride, the brílliant young 
secrctary settled down to copying out the thoughts of his medíocre 
old master. And in his spare moments—thcre werc not many of 
them—he jotted down his o^^^a thoughts, mostly in verse. 

But in thesc scanty spare moments of his apprcnticcship, young 
Jonathan found another diversion —the tcaching of a little girl 
by the name of Hcster, or Stclla, Johnson. This fascinating child 
of cight was a member of Sir William’s household. Her position in 
this household, as wdl as her origin, sccmcd to bc shroudcd in 
mystery. Legally baptized as the daughtcr of Sir Williaufs 
housekccpcr and of Edward Johnson, his bailifl, she had takcn 
the fancy of Sir William and was treatcd as onc of the family. 
Rumor had it— and this time perhaps with justification —that 
Stclla, too, was a “natural” child of Sir William. At any rate, Sir 
William not only promiscd her a lcgacy at his death but under- 
took to bring her up as a lady under the tutclagc of Jonathan 
Swift. 

Young Swift cnjoycd the tutoring of Stclla. And as ÍGr Stclla, 
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she was all adoration for this tall and not unhandsome taskmaster 
with the caustic tonguc and thc gcntle smile. 

This plcasant rclationship bctwcen pupil and teacher lasted, on 
and off, for nine ycars. And then there camc a change of occu- 
pation for Jonathan Swift. He was ordaincd chaplain at Dublin 
Castlc. Thc young curate was pleascd with the spiritual honor 
but displeased with the material position. Having detcmiined 
upon an ccclesiastical career, hc was anxious to rise to thc top of 
thc Church of England instead of being mcrcly a twig upon its 
Irish oftshoot. 

Yct an important position in thc Church of England, the onc 
thing that hc most ardcntly desired, was the one thing that his 
superiors most vigorously derded him. For this “mad parson”—as 
thcy callcd Iiim— had too unprcdictablc a mind and too uncon- 
vcntional a pen for a leader of thc orthodox faith. Thcrc was no 
tclling what bombshcll hc might throw at what moment into thc 
bclicfs of his fcllow churchmen. AIrcady, it was gcncrally known, 
hc had written-—although hc had not as yct darcd to publish—a 
devastating satirc about ccrtain of thc religious practiccs in 
Europe. Hc callcd his satirc A Tale of a Tub —a title which, as hc 
cxplaincd in thc prcfacc, hc took from a custom among scamen. 
When thcy mcct a whalc, hc said, thcy fling out an empty tub to 
divert him from attacking thc ship. In thc same way hc throw 
out his tale to divert thc infidcls from attacking thc church. 

And then hc goes on to show how Christianity has deviated 
from thc rcligion of Christ. Hc illustratcs his point with an alie- 
goiy about a fathcr who has Icft three coats of cqual worth to 
his three sons—Peter (thc Catholic Church), Martin (thc Church 
of England), and Jack (thc Calvinist Church). “These coais,” 
thc fathcr said, “will last vou fresh and sound as long as you live 
. . . Now wcar them and brush them often . . . Furthcr,” 
counsclcd thc fathcr, “I have commandcd in my will that you 
live togcthcr in onc housc ILkc brcthrcn, for then you will bc surc 
to thrivc, and not o then vise.” 

Thc three brothcrs took their coats—continues Swift— and 
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promptly forgot thcir fatheris Each of thcm began to re¬ 
mo dei his coat, over and over again, in accordancc with thc 
shiíting fashion of the day. 

Finally Peter, having embroidered his coat with shoulder pads 
and gold laces and whatnots until it was no longer rccognizable 
as the coat oríginally given hím by his fathcr, assumcd that hc 
alone v/as the owner of the one true coat. Furthcrmore, hc de- 
clared that he alone was the o^vner of his fatheris house and 
promptly kickcd his two brothers out into the cold. 

Whereupon, writes Swift, the two dispossessed brothers rc- 
examined their father’s will (the Bible) and attemptcd to rcstorc 
thcir coats to their sensible original simplicity. 

In this attempt, concludes Swift, Martin snccccdcd tolcrably 
well. He pullcd out all thc unnccessary embroidery from thc 
coat, taking carc to leave only those dccoratíons which scrvcd 
either to strcngthcn or to conceal a dcfect. As for Jack, howcver, 
he was so anxious to simplify his coat that hc cut it up into a 
rag. And when pcople camc to look or to laugh at it—but thc 
rest of the story is too coarse for thc modem palatc. 

It was sevcral ycars aftcr its complction that A Tale of thc Tub 
v/as published —anonymously. Though intended as a parablc to 
show thc authors prcfcrcncc for thc Church of England, it failed 
to win thc approbation of thc Anglican bishops and archbishops. 
Thcy laughcd at Swifps satirc over thc dcfccts of thc othcr 
churchcs, and thcy fumed over his allusions to thc dcfccts of his 
own church. This young chaplain, thcy decidcd, was far too 
clcvcr for Iiis own good. Hc was a man to bc humored— and to bc 
watched. 


II 

One day, whcn Swift was an old man, hc glaneed at a few pages 
of his Tale and murmurcd, ^Good .God, what «a genius I had 
whcn I wrote that book!” This was his misfortunc. His genius 
was too great for thc understanding of his contcmporarics. Thc 
Iittlc minds wcrc afraid of thc big mind. Dclibcratcly thcy kcpt 
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him chaincd down to onc obscure position aftcr anothcr. From 
Dublin Castle to a country parish in Laracor. From thc church 
in Laracor back to St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin. But no 
bishopric for him in England, or even Ireland. A dcancry was 
thc bcst that they cvcr dared to offer him. He had reccivcd a 
doctoratc in divinity, had won the friendship of thc most influen- 
tial men in England, had dined with the Prime Ministcr and 
played cards wth the Sccretary of the Treasury—but all in vain. 
Whenevcr hc applied for an important position in the Church, 
he was met with a polite refusal. His pen was too decply steepcd 
in fire and brimstone. On one occasion he even scnt an appeal 
dircctly to the Qucen—with the samc negative rcsult. Dean Swift 
remained the most famous nonentity of his day. 

Yct through it all hc remained outwardly checrful. His days, 
save for thc ali-too-frequent attacks of his dizziness, wcre fillcd 
%rith epigrams and laughtcr. Hc loved people individually, though 
hc hated them in the lump. A tall, vigorous, swarthy, center-of- 
thc-stage typc of man, with piercing blue cycs, dark bushy cyc- 
Lrows and a booming voice. Thc tales that hc could tcll! And 
thc language that he could use, espccially in male company! And 
so gallant with the ladies!—in spite of thc rumors of his constitu- 
tional dcfccts. 

A man outwardly checrful, and inwardly sccthing with rage. 
Conscious of his superiority to thc lcaders of the day, he must 
needs play thc lackey in their prcsencc. Having come to London 
on a mission in bchalf of thc Irish people (and of his own ad- 
vanccmcnt), he met thc two foremost statesmen of England 
(Bolingbrokc and Harlcy), tricd his bcst to climb into their favor 
—“in London a man must climb on all fours’ 5 — and remained 
their favorite clown. 

But a clown without pay. Like Dcfoc, hc ^Totc political pam- 
phlets for Harlcy. But unlikc Dcfoc, he refused to rcccivc com- 
pensation for his work. On onc occasion, as Harlcy shook hands 
witli him, hc managed to slip into SwifPs palm a note for fiíty 
pounds. Thc outraged pamphlctcer threw thc note in Harlcy's 
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face, stalked out of the room, and refused to see Harley again 
until the latter came to his house to offer a personal apology. 

What Swift wanted for his work was not pay but prcfermcnt. 
And this he was never able to get—either from Harley or from 
anyone else. 

Yet his stay in England, though a political failurc, 'was an in- 
-tellectual triumph. He became the outstanding figure in the 
coffee houses, where the keenest wits of London congregatcd for 
their daily duel of tongues. The “mad parson 55 was by far the 
most skfflf ul, if not always the most stubtle, of the duclists. His 
cuts were deep and sharp and decisive. There was no salve of 
sympathy in his words when he really wanted to hurt. “No man, 55 
writes onc of his biographers, Bertram Nemnan, “evcr had more 
tvit and less humor than Swift/ 5 

His was a curious kind of wdt, a grufT and relentless tearing 
away of the hypocrisy that covered the ugliness of lifc, a cynlcal 
reduclio ad absnrdum —a reduction of the pomposity of the fanei- 
fui to the absurdity of the real. His sardonic wit would crop out 
in his friendly as well as in his unfriendly acts. Always he did the 
astonishing thing—utterly uncxpected because utterly logical. 
“One evening, 55 writes the poct, Alcxandcr Pope, “Gay [the 
author of The Bcggafs Opera] and I went to see Jonathan 
Swift—you know how inthnately wc were all aequainted. On 
our coming in, ‘Hey-day, gentlcmen,’ says the doctor, Svhads 
the meaning of this visit? How come you to leave all the great 
lords, that you are so fond of, to come hither to see a poor dcan? 5 

“ ‘Because wc would rather see you than any of them.* 

“ ‘Ay, any one that díd not know you so wdl as I do might 
bdieve you. But, sincc you are come, I must gct some supper for 
you, I supposc? 5 

“ Tio, doctor, wc have supped already/ 

“ ‘Supped alrcady! that’s impossible; why, 5 tis not dght o’clock 
yct/ 

“ ‘Indccd wc have/ 

“ ‘Tha/s very strange: but if you had not supped, I must have 
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got somcthing for you. Lct me see, what should I have had? A 
couple of lobstcrs? Ay, that would have donc vcry f well—two 
shiliings; tarts—a shliling. But you wfll drink a glass of wine vath 
mc, though you supped so much before your usual time, only to 
spare my pocket? 5 

“ c No; wc had rather talk with you than drink with you.’ 

“ c But if you had supped with me, as in all reason you ought 
to have done, you must have drank \rith me. A bottle of wine— 
two shlllings. Two and two is four, and one is five; just two-arid- 
sixpencc apicce. There, Pope, there*s half a crown for you; and 
thcrc’s another for you, sir; for I won’t save anything by you, I 
am determined.’ 

“And in spite of everything we could say to the contrary,” 
condudes Pope, “he actually obliged us to take the money.” 

Such was the anomaly of Dean Swift—sardonic, gentlc, wa- 
dous, mo rose—a writer applauded for his genius, a prcachcr 
despised for his frankncss, a cclcbrity who was everywherc quoted 
and nowhere understood. He rcturned from England loaded 
\rith honors and denicd a job. A titan chaincd down in a world 
of pygmies. 

But before hc Icft his English pygmies, hc had his sport with 
them. Hc puncturcd the balloon of their pretentiousness in the 
person of John Partridge. This Partridge, by trade a cobblcr, 
tricd to set himsclf up as a prophet. He published an astrological 
almanac in which hc made annual prcdictions of things to come. 
In order to expose the stupidity of these predictions, Swift pub¬ 
lished— under the pen name of Isaac Bickerstaft—a rival almanac 
which containcd a list of his own prophcdcs. “My First proph- 
ccy,” he wroíe, “rdates to Partridge the Almanac-Makcr. I have 
consultcd the star of his nativity „ . . and find he wll infallibly 
dic upon the agth of March next, about deven at night, of a 
raging fever . . 

March egth passed, and Partridge protested that hc was still 
alive. But “Isaac BickcrstafT’ stuck to his guns. Hc published a 
minute and drcumstantial Account of tkc dcaík of Mr . Per- 
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tridge, the Almanac-Maker, upon the 2 gth insiani. Mr. Par- 
tridge once more protcsted that he was not dead. Whereupon 
“Mr. BickerstafF 3 gravdy announced that John Partrídgc was 
not only a coipsc but a liar. 

And thus the faker was faked, and remained “a dead man and 
a liar” to the end of his days. 


III 

Swift was a strange man; and one of the strangcst things about 
him was his relationship toward Stella and Vanessa. Stella, as 
we havc seen, was the littlc girl he had tutored while serving 
as secretary to Sir William Temple. 'When she grew up, she bc- 
came to him something less than a lo ver, yet something more 
than a friend. As for Vanessa—her real name was Esthcr Van- 
homrigh—he met her on one of his visits to London and bccame 
tenderly attached to her. And she—in spite of the fact that he 
was old enough to be her father—fcll passionately in lovc with 
him. 

And now began one of the most peculiar triangles in the history 
of romance. Swift devoted himself to both, yet surrendered him- 
self to ncithcr. 'When he was in England, hc kcpt up an intimatc 
corrcspondence wdth Stella; and when hc was in Ireland, hc kcpt 
up an equally intimate corrcspondence with Vanessa. And finally, 
when he settled down in Dublin as the Dean of St. Patrick’s, hc 
found himself pleasantly though cmbarrassingly burdened with 
the prcsencc of both his devotees in the same vicinity. Stella lived 
in a house not far from St. Patrick’s—frcqucntly, when Swift 
was away, she carne to live in his own apartment. And Vanessa 
took a house in a suburb of Dublin on the pretense that she had 
inherited some real estate in that locality and that she must now 
attcnd to the matter in person. 

Stella and Vanessa never mct. Yct.cach of them kncw of tlic 
othcFs cxistcncc, and both of them harricd S'i\ift with thcír 
jcalousy. Of the two women, Vanessa was the more impetuou?. 
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tc I was bom wth violent passions,” shc confessed to Swift in ouc 
of her Ictters, “and they all terminate in one—that uncxprcssible 
passion I havc for vou . * * Pray shcw some tendemess for me, 
or I shall lose my senses . . And finally she broke under lhe 
strain of her emotions. On May i, 1723, she madc her will —in 
which she dclibcrately omitted Swifps name— and on June 1, 
1723, she died—‘Vithout the Services of God or priest,” and 
‘Svith a scrap of the Tale of a Tub in her hands.” 

Stclla, no less scnsitive but far more sensible than Vanessa, 
survived her by fivc years. On the whole she served as a stcadying 
influcnce upon her “mad parson.” A womon of solid charactcr 
and of sober judgment. she was “more inclined to confirm a 
wrong opinion than to oppose it. The excuse she commonly 
gavc”—\v*c are quoting the words of Joseph Addison—“was tiiat 
it prcvcntcd noisc and savcd time.” Though shc dislikcd her role 
as owncr of only half of SwifPs affcctions, she contcnted hcrself 
with an occasional pointed stab at “my dear’s double dcaling.” 
On the whole shc realizcd that Swift was an unusual man who 
must be handlcd with unusual tact. 

And so shc lived her tactful life as his “ministress rather than 
his mistress”—there is no cvidcnce to prove, as some of his con- 
temporaries hinted, that tliey wcre ever married. And when she 
finally died, shc lcft a permanent void in the heart of the sad old 
dean. From now on Swiffs outward conduct, like his inward 
thought, was that of an embittered man. “I detest the world.’' 
he wrote to onc of his friends, “becausc I am exowmc: whollv 
unfit for it” 


IV 

Ir became a ritual with Dean Suift on his bzrthdays to rcad 
the Biblical chapter in which Job curses the day he was bom. 
More and more he was lcarning to despisc mankind— and to serve 
his fcllow mcn. Hc was especially anxious to lightcn the burdens 
of the Irish. Hc lashcd them with his tongue, and hc caresscd 
*thcm with his hand. The suftering of Ircland had become the 
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overmastering anxiety of his old age. And lhe alleviation of this 
suftering had become his overmastering arabition. On one occa- 
sion, -when the English government had proposed an opprcssive 
mcasure against the Irish people, he castigated the injustice in a 
series of letters so trenchant that the government found it ncccs- 
sary to drop the proposah These letters, which he signed “M. B. 
Drapier, the owner of a shop of Irish stuffs/ 5 won for S^ift the 
“eternal gratitude” of the Irish— and became to him an “eternal 
source of annoyance. 55 For he didn’t like the adulation of the 
people. Hc had helped them, he said, not because of his love for 
them, but because of his hatred against slavcry. He knew the 
fickleness of the mob. They 'svere ready to applaud him for his 
daring in their behalf. But %vould they raise a finger to save him 
from the consequences of his daring? To illustrate this point, hc 
told an amusing story. A Spanish Jew, followcd by an excitcd 
crowd of schoolboys, tvasbeing led to the stake. Fearing that they 
would be cheated out of their sport in the event oí his recanta- 
tion, the youngsters kept clapping him on the back and shouting, 
<c Sta firme , Moyse (Gloses, continue stcadfast).” 

And S^ift continued steadfast in spite of the foolísh youngstcrs 
and the savage inquisitors of the w>rld. He had a compassionatc 
contempt for the Yahoos of the human racc, with their perjuries 
and their passions and their stupidities and their svrindlcs and 
their %vars. He 'was amazed at man’s inhumanity to man. Hc had 
Iost all faith in human rcason. And hc dcclarcd this bankruptcy 
of his human faith in a pamphlet 'vvhosc devastating logic stands, 
even among Svrift’s witings, in a class by itself. The titlc of this 
pamphlet is A Modcst Proposal for Prevcnting Ikc chtldrcn of 
Poot People from being a Buriken to their Pcrcnts or Counlry, 
and for making them beneficiai to the PublicL What—hc asks— 
is the good of all the suggcstions offcrcd for the rdief of the “dire 
poverty and the griping \vant ?s of the Irish peasnnts? V*hy voaste 
any more time trying to tcach the absentee landlords “to have at 
least onc degree of mcicy towards their tcnants? 1? Avvay vrith 
such “vain, idlc, visionary thoughts!” Hc, the author of the 
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Modest Pto posai, had a totally new and practical plan—a plan 
“which, I hopc, not be liable to the least objection.” 

And here, in bricf, is the plan: 

“I have been assured by a very knowing American of my ac- 
quaintance in London, that a young healthy child well nursed 
is at a year old a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, 
whether stcwed, roasted, baked, or boiled, and I make no doubt 
that it will equally serve in a fricassee, or a ragout.” 

Let the Irish pcasants, therefore, raise children for the table 
o{ their English landlords. “A child will make two dishes at an 
entcrtainment for fricnds, and when the famíly dincs alone, the 
fore and Üind quarter will make a reasonable dish, and seasoned 
with a littlc pepper or salt will be very good boiled on the fourth 
day, espccially in winter * . * 

U I grant this food will be somewhat dear, and therefore very 
propcr for landlords who, as thcy have already devoured most of 
the parents, scem to have the bcst title to the children . . . 

“I have computed the chargc of nursing a beggars child . . . 
to be about two shiilings per annum . . . and I believc no gcn- 
tlcman would repine to give tcn shiilings for the carcass of a good 
fat child . . . Thus the Squire will grow popular among his 
tcnants, and the mother will have cight shiilings net proíit and 
be fit for work till shc produces anothcr child* 55 

And thcn, with a final twist of his satirical lash—“Thosc who 
are more thrifty . . . may flay the carcass; the skin of which, 
artifidally drcsscd, will make admirable gloves for ladies, and 
summcr boots for fine gcntlcmen.” 

The landcd gentry rcad the pamphlct, cxpressed thcir disgust 
at the authoris barbarity, and wcnt on with their “dvilizcd” 
busincss of slowly starving their Irish tcnants to death. 

As for the “barbarian, 57 he wcnt about in a “perfcct rage and 
rcscntmcnv’ snarling at cvcrybody, and giving alms to a stream 
of beçgars who camc dailv to his door. 

Hc hatcd beggars; and the world, he said, was full of th cm. 
Thcy wcrc to bc found among the rich as wcll as among the poor. 
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tc The rich beg for a kingdom; the poor, for a crust of bread. 5 ’ 
Sxvift detestcd the gigantic beggars evcr so much more than the 
little ones. The bigger they are, he tells us in Gulliver’s Travcb, 
the greater the torture they inflict upon the eyes and the nosc. 
As for himself, he had no use for begging because he had no use 
for money. In this respect, he sai d, he tried to mo dei himself aftcr 
the image of the Almighty. “We can tell how little the Almighty 
• thinks of money by considering those upon whom He is plcascd 
to bestow it.” 

And thus the “mad parson” jested and scolded his way into 
old age, appearing to cverybody to be standing on his head be- 
cause he alone stood on his feet in a topsy-turvy world. 

V 

Swtft had now reached the years of disillusioned wisdom, and 
he dccided to incorporate this wisdom into the imaginar)' Traveis 
of Lemuel Gulliver. On August 8, 1726, he sent thc manuscrípt 
of Gullivcr*s Traveis to thc publisher. Benjamin Mottc. And to 
gcther with the manuscrípt he sent a letter, signed iC Richard 
Sympson,” in which he descríbed himself as a cousin of Lcmucl 
Gulliver. “Jlr. Gulliver entrusted me some years ago with tliis 
copy of his Traveis ... I have shown tlicm to scvcral persons 
of great judgment and distinction; and although some paris may 
be thought in one or two placcs to be a little satiricah it is agTccd 
they wil1 give no offense . . Mr. “Sympson” thcn wcnt on to 
offcr the manuscrípt for £200, with thc stipulation that if thc 
salc of the book did not warrant tliis advance, hc would refund 
thc balance to thc publisher. 

The book was published in thc fali of 1726, and thc first cdi- 
tion was cxhaustcd in a wcck. Evcrvbodv laurficd over Gulliver *s 
bitter attack against thc stupidity of thc yahoo-man racc, be cause 
cvcrybody thought that it was not himself but h,is ncighbor who 
was meant to bc thc objcct of the attack. And Swift bccamc more 
bitter than ever. Hc had failed in his purposc. “I wantcd to vex 
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thc world, not to divert it.” Gulliver’s Traveis was thc story of a 
sane man adventuring over the inanities and thc vanitíes of an 
insane world.* If only thc world, instead of being amuscd by its 
sane men, would allow itself to be ruled by them! Thcn there 
would be Iess greed and more graciousness, less prívate property 
and more common fellowship, Iess cruelty and more pity, less 
glitter and more glory, less insolence and more sense. U I have 
often endeavored,” wrote Swift to Alexandcr Pope, “to establish 
a fricndship among all sane men . . . Thcy arc scldom above 
three or four in a generation; and if thcy could be united, thcy 
would drive the world before them. 55 

One such sane man hc met—Voltairc. This rebellious young 
Frcnchman, exiled to England for his too honest tongue—“It is 
my trade,” hc had said, “to say what I think”—sat at thc fect 
of the “mad parson,” absorbed his philosophy, tvrote an imitation 
( Micromégas ) of Gidlivefs Traveis, and rctumed to Francc with 
a ncw Vision to abolish the hatreds and the injusticcs of the rulcrs 
of thc world. 

And the “mad parson” wcnt on with his tirclcss search for a 
sane world. His body was rackcd with pain, and his hcart was 
saddened rcpeatedly by the loss of his dearest friends. “Thc gift 
of a long life is bought at too high a price.” To strcngthen him- 
self for the ordeal of a loncly old age, hc wrote a praycr which 
was posthumously found among his unpublishcd papers. “Oh 
God, Tliou dispensest Thy blessings and Thy punishments as it 
becometh infinite justice and mercy . . . Tum our thoughts 
rathcr upon that fclicity which wc hopc thcy shall enjoy, than 
upon that unspcakable loss we shall cndurc.” 

Always thinking about thc fclicity of man—this cynic who 
faccd mankind with a snarl. 


VI 

And xow his tliinking and liis sufTcring and his snarling had bc- 
come crascd into a mcrciful oblivion. His mind was a blank. One 
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day, as he read A Tale of a Tub, it ^vas pointcd out to him that 
he was the author of this book. “Oh no, 55 he said. “The man 'who 
wrote it was a genius. 55 Again and again, 'whcn he saw his hag- 
gard face in the mirror, he remarked vrith an impersonal sadncss, 
“Poor oid man. 55 And on his birthdays, when bells -wcre mng and 
bonfires were lit in his honor, he asked, <f Who is this man 'svhom 
the people love so devoutly?” 

October 19, 1745. A clear sky overhead, a clouded mind 

\sdthin. But for an instant the doud lifted. “Oh God, 55 he was 

* 

heard to murmur, “have a watchful care of me on this my last 
joumey. 53 

And when he set out on the joumey, an entire city camc to bid 
him Godspeed. For they had leamed to worship him as a man of 
great hatred and great Iove. A hater of injustice, a Iovcr of mcn. 


[ 7^3 
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**-He grandfather of Laurence Sterne was Archbishop of York 
who stood like a granite monument in one spot. His father was 
a soldier who moved restlessly like thc wínd from place to place. 

“My birthday was ominous to my poor father, who was the 
day after my arrival, with many other brave officers, broke and 
sent adrift into the wide world with a wife and two children.” 
He was “the Ulyssesdikc plaything of adverse gods at thc War 
0 {nce/ í And his destiny was also at the mercy of a prolific wife, 
^ho bore him a brood of fceble, anemie childrcn. On orders to 
dic regiment, she followed her husband “from Ireland to Eng- 
and from England to Ireland, from inland garrison to sca- 
port town and back again, incessantly bearing and inccssantly 
burying childrcn”— until friends began to spcak of Mrs. Stcme’s 
losing onc infant at such and such a place and leaving anothcr 
behind on such and such a joumcy, as if thcy wcre so many 
tmfortunate pieccs of baggagc addressed dircctly from hcavcn 
to thc grave. Indecd, d ca th secmcd dressed for more than one 
kind of action under thc Kings rcmmcntals. At Gibraltar thc 
father of Laurence Sterne, “that much-cnduring campaignay’ 
^'as run through the body in a duel “about a goose.” The aílair 
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took place in a small room; and Captain Philips put his rapicr 
with such vigor through Captain Siemens person^ that he actually 
pinned hixn to the wall behind. Then, with infinite prcscncc of 
mind, the wounded little officer politely requcsted Captain Philips 
that before withdrawing his instrument he might have the cour- 
tesy to brush off any plaster adherent to the point, “which it 
would be disagreeable to have introduced into my systcm” 
Captain Stcme recovered from the wound. Hc rctired for his 
convalescence to Jamaica— and there he died of a fcver. “His 
malady first took away his senses, and then made a child of him; 
and finally in a month or tvvo walking about continually, ^vithout 
complaining, he sat down in an arm-chair and breathed his last ” 
This mingling of the whimsical with the tragic—a dcstiny 
which pursued the little soldier throughout his lifc—continucd 
in the life of his son, Laurence. Like his father, hc was tosscd 
about by the winds of chance and by the whimsics of his fcllow 
men. Writing of his father, Laurcnce Stcme observcd: “You 
might have cheated him ten times a day, if nine had not bcen 
sufficient for your purposc 


II 

His father had left his family “without a shilling in the world.” 
Fortunately, howcvcr, a cousin camc to the rescuc. Hc invested 
his money in a classical cducation for the “lean and lcamcd” 
youngstcr. “Who knows? Pcrhaps some day you will bccomc an 
Archbishop like your grandfathcr.” 

Did his cousin know that Laurcncds favorite book among the 
dassies was Ovid’s Art of Lovc? And that Laurcncc*s absorbing 
pastime was flirting with the girls? Aftcr a duc measure of 
Horacc, Plato, Pliny, Ciccro, Isocratcs and the Livcs of the 
Saints, hc rccdvcd his ordination and scttlcd down as a clcrgv- 
man in the Yorkshirc parish of Sutton-on*thc-Forcst. Hc dabblcd 
in polities with an unclc v»ho was an influcntinl churchman, re- 
ccivcd the bcncficc of additional parishes, and then lookcd around 

[8o] 
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for a v.ife to add to his preferments. He courted Elizabeth 
Lumely for two years. No oae ever wrote love letters quite like 
the letters of this semi-dassical. whoUy lovesick young preacher. 
‘*He sealed his kisses with quotatkras from MStorfs Par edis e Lost, 
and tvith allusxons to the Beggcf s Opere, and he underlincd his 
sigas vrith footnates from Pope 7 s Esscy on Man : 3 Elizabeth 
‘'ovmed she liked me, but thouçht herself not rieh enoueh or 
me poor enough to be joined together . - . She felí into con- 
sumptioru and one evening that I was sitting by her with an 

alinost broken heart to see her $o ilh she said: ‘Mv dear Laurv. 

•* * * # 

I never can be vours. for I verilv beiieve I have not long to live! 
But I have Ieft vou everv shíilmg of mv fortune. 7 Upon that she 
showed me her voIL This generosity overpowered me* It pleased 

God that she recoverecL and we were married . . * 55 

* 

Thdr wedded life commenced vrelL The lady had musical 
tastes* ‘‘The vicar played on the bass viol and she accompanied 
hmu 57 

But it was a dull life- For Mrs. Steme was a duil woman. AH 
the heavier viríties dragged her down when she tried to ac- 
company her husband on his intellectual hop, skip. and jump, so 
that the couple vras unable to fulíill the fiist command of a 
happy marriage—to go through life as one. Steme was a vrit 
whese fancv Hfted him on wines of Iauehter* whiie his wife 
P-odded alonsr. hcaw-footed. sullen. unablc to understand. He 

- ét * m 

had dedded that he was somehow—in spite of his clerical robes— 
a dcscendant o£ one of the most renowncd families in fano.- if 
cot b blood—the family of the Yoricks of Denmark, the jesters 
st the King’s courí. Alas, poor Yorick! The jester of the King 
tvas dead. But long live his succcssor, the jester of the world! 

For the world is sad and it must be amused. Away, then. with 
gravitv! “Gravitv is an errant scoundrel oí the most dangerous 

4 * 

bir.d—bccausc he is a sly one . . . The very cssence of gravitv 
is design ... a mystcrious carriagc of the body to covcr the 
dcfects of the mindd’ 

And so Laurencc Steme had adopícd, in addition to the four 

C Sr] 
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sacred Gospels, a group of four secular gospels—thc gospels of 
painting, of fiddling and of laughter, and thc divinc Service of 
books. 

And for all that, he still foimd time for his favoritc pastime— 
thc “pursuit of happiness.” A long list of ladies had kindlcd 
flames in the breast of the susceptible young parson. His “platonic 
dallianccs” wcre the scandal— and the envy—of his parishioners. 

Yet these dalliances did not stand in thc way of his advancc- 
ment. He still rcccived preferments, and people still wondcrcd 
at his versatility. He was appointed Justice of thc Pcace and hc 
judged his fellow parishioners with a merry twinklc of sclf-ridi- 
cule in his eye. Never since the days of Friar Tuck was thcrc such 
a spectacle in England as this Yorkshire parson, who buricd thc 
dead, baptized the bom, and laughed, laughed, laughed uproari- 
ously till his sides ached. 

Always laughter before duty. u Oncc, as Stcmc was going ovcr 
the fields on a Sunday to preach at Stillington, it happencd that 
his pointer dog sprung a covcy of partridgcs, whcn hc went di* 
rectly home for his gun and left his flock that was waiting for 
him in the church in the Iurch.” Whcn hc hircd a scrvant, hc 
callcd him, with delicious humor, “my sinful Amcn.” 

Awarc of his own impcrfcctions, hc sympathizcd with thc im- 
pcrfcctions of othcrs. He found himsclf “attached in comradc- 
ship” to a group of cultured voluptuarics who callcd thcmsclvcs 
the “Club of Dcmoniacs 55 and who forcgathercd at a country 
cstate which thcy had nicknamcd “Crazy Castlc.” Hcrc thcy ate 
and drank and wcre merr> r , and discusscd litcraturc and lovc, and 
wrote sonnets to Venus and to her “godson” François Rabelais. 

And in thc evening whcn thcy met 
(To ihink on’t altcays does mc good,) 

Thcrc never met a jollicr set , 

Eithcr before, or sincc thc Flood . 

In such pursuits, tuckcd in a comer of England, Stcmc lived 
thc first half of his lifc—obscurc, contcntcd, scoldcd and lovcd 
by his happy-go-lucky flock. For though hc had many vices, hc 
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fa.2.d eme virtue in ubundiuice—-2. he2xtful of kindness for cvcxy 
Ihine soul. 

His kindness had grown out of his sufiering. Laurence Stemc 

\vas a sick man. His very looks belied his laughter. With his lean, 

lanky figure clad in black. his spider legs, his chcst “utterly uith- 

out staminaT and his face which consisted not so much of cheeks 

as of stxetches of hollowed skm* he tried to comince the world— 

and himself—that he was what he was not. The man was slowlv 

* 

falceding to death of infected lungs. His huge nosírils alone kept 
constantly quivering with the breath of his wit. Nature had built 
for him a framework of tragedy within which the spirit of 
laughter managed to keep the body aliveu 


Hl 

For hotjrs. after he had Iaid away his violiru he sat in his librarv 
ttnd wrote. This library was the temple dedicatcd to his falessed 
httiity of humorists —‘"Lucian, my dear Rabelais, and dearer 
Cervantes”—men who had received sorrow and given joy. And 
dose behind th em were the lesser divinities in his affcctions— 
Montaigne, Pope, and S^vift. Here in the library Steme paid his 
devotions to the ancient, esoteric mysteries and became deeply 
hnrrtersed in the strantre Kabala of the chuckle. And in this 

O 

atnjosphere he prepared a book that amazed and inspired and 
scandalized the world. A “ncw and original'’ book. Nothing likc 
tt had cver been writtcn before. It had no shape, no logic, no 
dignity. He just obscrvcd the wisdom and the síupidity of the 
"■'orld. Jts trasredv and its comedv, its fears and its foiblcs and its 
hatreds and its lovcs. kneaded it all togcthcr into a story as rich 
ta iníerest — and as empty of plot —as life itself, injected into it 
the tang of Rabdaisian humor, and called the astonishtng con- 
coction The Life cr.i Opir-ions of Trisircm Shcr.dy. 

Hc read the first pages of the book to some friends after dinner. 
And thcy promptly fdl aslecp. Deeply hurt. hc walked over to 
the fireplacc and was about to toss the manuscript into the fiames 

[%] 
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when one of the company, still awake in one eyc—an eye that 
saw far ahead—snatched the manuscript and saved it for thc 
future. 

Even after the book was published, Steme was dubious about 
its reccption. “It is so utterly a creature without a head or a 
taiT 5 —the preface, for example, is uTÍttcn in the middle instcad 
of at the beginning of the story. And its humor is so very much 
like the Devil in a posture of self-adoration. cc You sport too much 
with your wit . . . It is like toying wdth a man’s mistrcss*. . . 
very delightful solacemcnt to the inamorato, but little fun to 
the by-stander.” 

Yet he hoped that people might compare his story to that othcr 
story published in the samc year—VoItaire 5 s Candidc —“thc fun- 
niest book of all time/ 5 And he prayed to the musc of Cuncgondc 
that the Shandy family might be addcd to the gallery of great 
fictional portraits. 

And now he began to rcccivc the rcports of his London fricnds 
who had read advance copies of Tnstram Shandy . “It is thc 
opinion of the best judgcs, without cxception, that your book 
cannot be put into thc hands of any woman of charactcr.” “I 
hopc you exccpt widows,” rcplies Steme sarcastically, “for thcy 
are not at all so squeamish.” 

And then, when he comes up to London, he discovcrs that his 
Shandygaff has taken hold after all. Tristram has conqucrcd. 

• And Steme is a celcbrity ovemight. 

IV 

Is the Yorkshire dialcct, “shandy” is a word which mcans 
“crack-brained, unstcady, gay.” And this charactcristic is truc 
of thc cntirc book down to thc very typography. “Thc pages arc 
sprinklcd over profuscly with dashes, stars, imítations of fiddlcs, 
tuning forks, pages numbered wrong (as though by a mistakc of 
thc binder), one page utterly blank of print . . . an odd series 
of zig-zag línes, like a mctcorological rcgistxy . . . dashes of every 
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length from an inch long downwards * . And, as thc Lon- 
doners bcgan to rcad the book, they stared and wondered and 
scratched their heads— and then they read on and became ab- 
sorbed. What curions ideas! What Iovable characters! And what 
an Odysscy of outlandish adventures! 

These adventures begin not with the birth of Tristram—in- 
deed, he is not bom until the third volume—but with the vaga- 
rics, the fortunes, the duties and the privileges of the embryonic 
manikin that is later to be created into a man. And then this 
potpourri of a novel hurries us on to an acquaintance with 
alter Shandy, the eccentric father of this eccentric embryo. 
Walter Shandy is a man long on theory and short on practice. 
He always attempts to do the elaborate rather than the simplc 
thing—with the result that he generally does nothing at all. 'WTien 
hc has to scratch his right ear, he invariably try to do it %sith 
his left hand around the back of his head. His hand \sdll thus be 
twistcd in pain and his ear will rcmain unscratched. Armed with 
a stunning array of mystical quotations and magicai bclicfs, hc 
is a bom orator whose great tragedy is that he has no audiencc, 
‘*He is like a perspiring juggler before a company of the blind.” 

Evcn his wfe is blind to his talents, and quite indifferent to 
his talk. She never asks him any qucstions, and thus she ncvcr 
gives him the opportunity that he most desperately dcsires—to 
argue. “She wcnt out of the world at last,” observes Tristram, 
“without knowing whether it tumcd round or stood still . . . 
My father had officiouslv told her above a thousand times which 
M ‘ay it was—but she always forgotd’ 

And now we meet anothcr character in thc Shandy houschold 
—Walteris brother, Toby. Uncle Toby, a retired soldicr who is 
spending his last days with the Shandys, is full of goodncss and 
empty of thought. Whilc his brother discourscs on philosophical 
niattcrs, TJncle Toby smokcs his pipe and catchcs flies, 

Catchcs tliem, only to set them free. “Go—says hc onc day 
at dinner, to an ovcrgrown onc which had buzzcd about his no$e, 
^nd tormented him cruelly all dinner time. . . * TU not hurt 
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tfree 3 says my uncle Toby, rising from hís chair, and going across 
the room, with the fly in his hand,—FII not hurt a hair of thy 
head:—Go, says he, lifting up the sash, and opening the hand 
as he spoke, to let it escape;—go, poor devil, gct thce gonc, why 
should I hurt thee?—This world surely is wide cnough to hold 
both thce and me.” 

Toby Shandy is a beautiful soul. And yet—note the irony of 
Laurence Steme—this sensitive lover of God*s crcation is-also a 
passionate adrmrer of man s destruction. He makcs an cloqucnt— 
and pointless—defense of his admiratioh for waí to his brothcr~ 
Shandy. “If, when I was a schoolboy, I could not hcar a drum 
beat 5 but my heart beat mth it—was it my fault? Did I plant 
the propensity therc? When we read over the siege of Troy, which 
lasted ten years and eight months,—though with such a train 
of artillery as we had at Namur the town might have becn car- 
ried in a week—had I not three strokcs of a ferula givcn me, two 

on my right hand, and onc on my left, for calling Hclcnc a b-h 

for it? Did any of you shed more tears for Hcctor? And when King 
Priam carne to the camp to bcg his body, and rctumcd wccping 

back to Troy without it,—you know, brothcr, I could not cat 
my dinner.” 

He hates to see the killcd, but hc lovcs to scc the killing. Or, 
rather, he loves to see the ingenuity displaycd in the proccss of 
the killing. For years he has madc an intensive study of militar)* 
tactics and he has rcenacted, togcthcr with his scrvant, Corporal 
Trim, the campaigns of the Duke of Murlborough in Italy and 
in Flanders. Daily hc analyzcs thesc campaigns in the papcrs, 
and thcn hc fights thcm all ovcr again on the bowling grccn 
adjoining Shandy Hill. Hc cmploys his pipcs for guns, and smokcs 
them into a furious display of artillery. Shot for shot, command 
for command, hc duplicates the cxploits of the Duke. “When 
Marlborough madc a lodgcmcnt, my unclc Toby made a lodgc- 
ment too . . . Therc could not have bccn a greater sight in the 
v^orld, than ... to have . . . observed the spirit with which 
m> unde Toby, with Trim bcliind him, sallied forth—the onc 
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with thc Gazcitc in his hand, thc othcr with a spadc upon his 
shouldcr—to cxccutc thc latcst mancuver. What intcnsc plcasurc 
swimming in his cyc as hc stood ovcr the corporal, rcading thc 
paragraph tcn times ovcr to him as hc was at work, lest perad- 
venture hc should makc thc brcach an inch too wide,—or Icavc 
it an inch too narrow. But whcn thc brcach was made, and thc 
Corporal helped my unclc up to thc chargc, and followcd him 
wíth thc colours in his hand, to fix them upon thc ramparts— 
Hcavcn! Earth! Sca!—what a triumph for Unclc Toby!” 

This is thc family into which Tristram is bom—a bit of drift- 
ing capriciousncss in a capricious and drifting world. For five 
volumes hc wanders in a physical and mental and moral labyrinth 
of unreason and humor, Icading us out of nowhcrc through in- 
finity and back into nowhcrc again, and providing us on thc 
joumcy with thc most uncxpcctcd absurdities and cxcitcmcnts 
and rcvclations and joys. Thc author Icads us just as madly as 
thc pen Icads him. Wc pant as wc follow this crazy camival of 
masked charactcrs as thcv whirl about without reason or rhvTnc, 
“cach dragging his ncighbor by thc fcct, hcad, coat, amidst thc 
most promiscuous and unforcsccn hubbub.” 

And whcn it is all ovcr, wc catch our breath and cxclaim, 
“What a mad advcnturcí But what a hilarious madncss!” 

V 

Laurence sterxe intended to continue thc madncss in a number 
of sequeis to Tristram Shandy . Having left his hero in mid-air, 
hc proposcd latcr on to bring him down to thc ground. In thc 
meantime, hc made a visit to London and found himsclf thc lion 
of thc litcrary world. Evcrybody paid homage to thc “tall and 
hcctic-looking prcachcr-poct of Yorkshirc” in whom rcvcrcncc 
and ribaldry wcrc so intimatcly wcddcd, Garrick and Lord Ches- 
tcrficld waitcd upon him. From moming till night his rooms wcrc 
“full of thc greatest compamY’ Even* jest ^svith which hc sent his 
companions into gales of laughtcr was pa^cd to thc cofícc houscs 
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and through the ncivspapers to lhe world at large. Shandyism, 
the new “philosophy of nonsense, 55 became the fashion “of all the 
men and of most of the women ?? In that “tolerantly licentious” 
age. Shandy salads were sold at the food Stores. Horses at the 
Irish Sweepstakcs were entered as Trístrara Shandy. Cosmetics, 
dothes and even card games were named after the book. 

And the fame of Shandyism spread across the channcl. The 
Frendi, unable to follow the weird language and the unorthodox 
punctuation of the book, kept asking one another, “Qui lc diabie 
est ce Chcvalier ShandyP 33 

At last, having received his full measure of London adulation, 
and having arranged for Hogarth’s “witty chisd” to illustratc tlic 
next edition of Trisiram, Steme made plans to sail for the wd- 
come warmth of Southern Francc. For he could hcar, through 
that thin blood of his, othcr voices calling him on and preparing 
for him a wdeome less agrceablc. “He 5 s such a fine fellow/ 5 said 
the doctors who examined him. “Too bad he won 7 t last the 
winter.” And the news passed around as rapidly as any of his 
jests. £C He bleeds the bed full and lies spccchlcss for days after 
he has made a public appcarance. Voilà mon histoirc V’ 

He boards a ship at Dover. The passage is rough. He lies in 
his cabin. The wind seems to have him by the throat. “But, by 
Heaven, I wiil give death a merry chasc yct. I will Icad him a 
dance he littlc suspects. For I will gallop, without looking once 
bdiind me, to the banks of the Garonnc; and if I hcar him dat- 
tering at my hecls, F1I seamper away to Mount Vcsuvius— and 
from thence to Joppa— and from Joppa to the world-s cnd. And 
there, if he follows me, I pray God he may brcal: his ncck! M 

Dcatli, howcvcr, is patient. Hc 'ssíli not be dicatcd of his game. 
Laurcncc Steme grows steadily worse. “Likc a bale of cadavcrous 
goods consigncd to Pluto and Company, lyjng in tlic bottom of 
my chaisc most of the route, upon a large pillow wliich I had the 
prcvoyancc to purchasc before I set out,” hc enteis Paris. 

And thcn, a sudden mirade. Hc ris cs from his pillow and 
plunges into the social whirl for a final frolic with lifc. Within 
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six wecks alter his arrival in Paris, hc has “danccd %vith onc halí 
of hcr çoddcsses.' 7 

For a time. cven death was nonpíused. “Doubíing of hís com- 
missiom he turned awav from the doer. savinc as hc went. in 

- * * s*_ 

anoloqy for his intrusion, TThere must certainlv bc some mistakc 
in th is matterd 77 

The Frcnch are amazed. “But he is marvclous. this Chcvalier 
Shanáv!" The Duke of Oríeans asks him to sit for his famous 
colkction of “eccentric men. 77 Onc hestess appropriatcs him on 
Thursdavs and invites “all those who are hunçrv and drv JJ to 

# w * * 

make a meai on his wit. Nothinc is immune from this shandvçaft 
wit of his. The queerest ideas arc forever running through his 
head. In Paris he prcaches a fcw sermons ‘'from the heart rathcr 
than from the hcad.”—vet he scems at all times to be “toítcrinc; 
cn the verge of laughtcr. and ready to throw his periwig in the 
face of the audience. 57 . . . “I laugh till I cry," hc \mtes, “and 
I cr.* till I Iaueh/ 7 

Hcrc, as InYondom feminine beauty overpowcrs him. ‘This 

dcrcvman, 77 writes one observant Frenchman. “is in lovc with 

the wholc fcxnalc sex— and thcreby hc preserves his purityd’ Hc 

thriils to the touch of a lady 7 s fingertips. loves to bucklc her shoe, 

to slccp in the room next to hers at an inn. Tt is all very innoccnt 

if vou takc it that ivav.” 

* * 

He is ovcrrnasterinclv absurd in his enennes, overmastcrinalv 

vT 4 O O é 

curious about the cnerccs and the absurdiíics of othcrs. Hc 

w 

traveis to the south of France on a mule beside his valet whom hc 

has dressed in scarlct liverv; he eives a macaroon to a donkcv 

* - + 

wh o had bcen munching an artichokc. in order to observe the 
change on the animal s face; he throws seus with a grand gesture 
to beggars wfco clutch at his jack bcots; hc rides milcs out of his 
course just to carry on an interesting conversa tion with friars he 
has met on the way; hc enters a glove shop and holds the ^vrist 
cf the “grissette" who sclls him the gloves— and whcn hc has 
rcached the tvvcnticth count of hcr pulsebcat, a man enters. Tts 
only my husband/' she observes— and so hc goes on to the for- 
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tieth beat . . . He summons a sentinel at the thcatcr to thrust 
out of his stall a burly German soldier who has refused to move 
his head so that a dwarf behind him might see thc stage . . . 
“Are we not all dwarfs trying to get a vicw of the stage to sec thc 
meaning of the play? Are tve not like . . . a tear of pride stolc 
in betwixt every two tears of humiliation?” 

And now he hears footsteps again. That “long-striding scoun- 
drel of a scare-sinner 5 ’ is gaining quickly. Steme hopes that thc 
encounter \vill take place at some lonely inn far from thc conccm 
of his %vife and daughter and friends. And he hopes that whcn hc 
enters the courtroom on the warrant that must come to all, his 
defense before the Great Prosecuting Attomey \vill not sccm too 
impudent. Was there very little holiness in his lifc? Wcll, there 
was very little hypocrisy, too. To the fates he had always praycd: 
“Give me the blcssings of wisdom and religion if you will. But 
above all, let me be man.” He had never pretended to be any- 

thing else. “By G-•/’ using onc of Undc Toby’s most horriblc 

oaths, ”just let me be man ” 

“The Accusing Spirit, as hc flew up to heaven’s chanccry with 
the charge, blushM as he gave it in; and the Rccording An gel, as 
he wrote it do%vn, dropp’d a tear upon the word, and blottcd 
it out forever.” 




Important Works by Scott 


Thc Lay of thc Last Minstrcl 
( a poem) 

Marmion (a poem) 

Thc Lady of thc Lahc (a poem) 

I Vaverley 

Guy Afannering 

Thc Hcart of Midlothian 

Thc Bride of Lammcrmoor 

Ivanhoc 

Thc Aíonastcry 


Thc Abbot 
Kcnilworth 
Thc Piratc 

Thc Fort unes of Ni gel 
Peveril of thc Pcük 
Quciüin Dunvard 
St. Ronan*s Wcll 
Rcdgauntlct 
Count Robert of Paris 
Life of Na pole on 
(9 volumes) 



Sir Walter Scott 

1771-1832 



Ix thc fali of 1777, Mrs. Cockbum, a coiisin of Waltcr Scott’s 

inothcr, spcnt an cvening with thc Scott family. Thc ncxt mom- 

ing shc wrotc tiic following Icttcr to hcr parish ministcr: 

l \ . . I last night suppcd with thc Scotts. Thcy havc thc most 

cxtraordinary gcnius of a boy I cvcr satv. Hc \vas rcading a pocm 

to his mother whcn I wcnt in. I madc him rcad on; it was thc 

dcscription of a shipwrcck. His passion rose with thc storm. Hc 

liftcd his cycs and hands. ‘Thcre’s thc mast gonc, 5 says hc; C crash 

it goes!—thcy will all perishP After his agitation. hc tums to me, 

4 That is too mdancholy/ says hc, 4 I had better rcad you some- 

thing more amusing.’ I preferred a littlc chat, and askcd his 

opinion of Milton and othcr books hc was rcading which hc gave 

me wondcrfully. One of his observations was, ‘How strange it 

is that Adam, just ncw come into thc world, should know every- 

ihingT . . . Whcn takcn to bed last night, hc told his aunt hc 

itkcd that Jadv. *What ladv?' savs shc. *Wh\\ Mrs. Cockbum; 

« •# # * * * 

I think shc is a virtuoso likc mvsclf.* ‘Dear Waltcr/ savs Aunt 

# * * 

Jenny, *what is a virtuoso?' ‘Don"t yc know? Why, k’s onc who 
wishes and \vill know cvcrvthing/ 57 

And thcn Mrs. Cockbum camc to thc clímax of thc Icttcr to 
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He fell ix love with a girl wh o refused to marry him* and hc 
married a girl who refused to love him. But she admircd him 
for the solidity of his character, the gaicty of his heart and the 
greatness of his mind. Theirs v/as a marriage of lasting aíTcction 
—lasting yet not too ardent—justthe sort of temperate climatc 
necessar)' for the healthy groutli of his genius. 

He himself called his genius “a mere talent for scribbllng." 
He dashed off a few Scottish poems and made a numbcr of trans- 
lations from the Gennan. Though already twenty-cight at the 
time, he hadn’t the slightest ambition for a literary carccr. By 
now he quite agreed with his father that “there 5 s no living in the 
flights of the íancy. 55 He wrote as an “avocation for the advo- 
cate 5 s spare time. 55 He was determined to inake his carccr at the 
bar. He had been appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshirc—a position 
which brought him a good income and consumcd but a littlc of 
his time. It gave him plenty of freedom for his regular practicc 
in the courts. 

And plenty of time for his literary rccrcation. For scvcral ycars 
he had been collecting old Scottish Border Ballads. Hc now edited 
the collection and prepared it for publica tion —not, howcvcr, for 
his own glory but for the benefit of a former schoolmatc, tlie 
printer James Ballantyne. This man nceded work to kccp his 
printing business afloat and Scott oflcred the Border Ballads to 
a publisher on the sole condition that the printing should bc done 
at Ballantync 5 s shop. 

And thus it was in the Service of a friend that Waltcr Scott 
entered upon his literary carccr. 

The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border —this was the titlc of the 

collection —was not a financial succcss. And Scott hadn’t cx- 

/• 

pectcd it to bc. “My literary pursuits,” hc wrote, i4 are more a 
xnatter of amusement than an objcct of emolument. 1 ’ 

Nor did he cxpect his first original poem, The Lcy of the Lcst * 
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pouring more and more of his eamings into it. Hc was plnnging 

* 

steadüy toward a tragic fali. But it was a Iong whilc bcforc hc 
became aware of it. 

In the meantime he attended to his law practícc which 
brought him a slendcr income, and he kept “dabbling 55 in poctry 
Avhich netted him a substantial income. He wrote Mcrmion, the 
Lady of the Lake, and several minor poems. He took his litcrary 
honors wth a shrug. and his litcrary blows wth a smilci Oncc, 
'when he heard about a dhparagement of the Lady oj tÚe Lckc, 
he burst into good-natured laughter. For the author of the dis- 
paragement was his own child, Sophia, a young lady of thirtccn. 
James Ballantyne, ha\ing come across her in ScotFs library 
shortly after the publication of the Laãy\ asked her how shc liked 
the poem. “Her answer/ 7 he reported to Waltcr Scott, “was given 
with perfect simplicity: ‘Oh, I have not rcad it. Papa says thcre 
is nothing so bad for young people as reading bad poctry/ ” 

Yet Scott ; s poctry, while far from great, was equally far from 
badj The proof of the pie is in the eatíng; and the catcr nccd 
not be an educated man to apprcciate a tasty tidbít. One day 
Scott tried the effect of the First Canto of the Lady of the Lake 
—The Stag Hunt—on a farxnerTricnd, a man unlcamcd in book- 
lore, but an intelligent and passionatc sportsman. “He placed his 
hand across his brow,” writcs Scott, “and listencd vnth great at- 
tcntion through the wholc account of the stag hunt. till the dogs 
throw themselves into the lake to follow their master . . . Hc 
then started up with a sudden exclamation, struck his hand on 
the tabíc, and dedared, in a voice of censure calculatcd for the 
occasíon, that the dogs must have bccn totally ruincd by bdng 
permíttcd to take the watcr after such a severe chase. 7 ’ 

To the illitcratc farmer, as wcll as to the cducatcd reader, the 
poem possessed the tang of life; and to ihis day, in spnc of íts 
singsong cadcnccs and its o ocasiona] prolixity, the Lady of the 
Lake is tangful and alive. 

The succcss of the Lady of the Ijzkc was bcyond cxpectation. 
It cnriched not only the author, but every inmkccpcr and coach- 

[58] 
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man and ostler and gillie in thc vicinity of Loch Katrine. For, 
from cvery part of Britain and cvcn from thc contincnt, “crowds 
had set off to vicw thc scenery of thc poem made famous by thc 
Wizard of thc North . , . and every house and inn in that 
ncighborhood was crammcd wâth a succession of visitorsj” 

Loch Katrine had bccomc a shrinc and thc poem had becomc 
a gospel and a battle-cry. In 1811, whcn a company of soldicrs 
was fighting under Wellington in the Península, their captain 
rcad aloud to them thc description of thc battíc in thc Sixth 
Canto, Thc soldicrs lay flat on thc ground and listencd to thc 
inspiring poctry while artillery firc of thc enemy whizzcd over 
tlicir hcads. Silent and rapt attention, save for “a joyous huzza 
whenever thc Frendi shot struck thc bank dose behind them,” 

Thc sales of thc poem kcpt mounting from edition to edition. 
Thc royaltics cnabled Scott to realize a lifelong dream—thc build- 
ing of an estate in thc countiy. And now, sctdcd in tliis estate 
on thc banks of thc Tweed, thc “laird of Abbotsford” opened 
thc doors of hls house and his hcart to “all thc pcoplc in thc 
country, from tlic dukc to thc peasant.” 'Whcn his friends cau- 
tioncd him against tlic extravagancc of his good fello\s*$hip, hc 
reassured them that all his visitors “paid their scorc onc way or 
anothcr.” For cvcrybody, howcvcr obscurc, brought him the 
most predous of all gifts—a ncw fricnd.\Thc currency of friends 
ship was to him paymcnt cnough for the mcrchandise of liosph 
tality. 

Hc was growing gray now, as hc wrote to onc of his inti- 
mates, U but I cannot find that tlic snow has coolcd cithcr my 
brain or my hcart.” Indccd, far from cooling his brain and his 
hcart, thc advandng ycars iverc to zcann them into nc\s r flights 
of imagination. Ha\âng written poctr>* up to his middlc lifc, hc 
had succccdcd in bccoming a sccond-ratc minstrcl. And now hc 
tumed his attention to prose and bccamc a iirst-ratc poet. 


[99] 
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V 

Oxce or twice In his earlier years, Walter Scott had tricd his 
hand at a prose novel, only to give it up as somcthing bcyond 
his power. In 1805 he had submitted seven chapters of Wavcrlcy 
to a friendly critic, William Erskine. “Throw them away,” his 
friend had bluntly advised him. iC These chapters are eloquent 
of the fact that you can’t %s*rite fiction.' 5 Scott had not thrown 
the chapters away but had Iaid them áside. And now, in 1813, 
he came upon them accidentally while searching for fishing tacklc 
in a desk that had been stored away in the attic. He re-rcad the 
opening of the story and dedded, “just for the fun of the thing,” 
to finish it. 

And thus, 'without knowing it, Walter Scott had takcn titlc 
to a gold mine* 

Yet even after he had become aware of the prccticcl value of 
his hovels, he was not at all certain as to their ertistie worth. Hc 
published them all anonymously; for, as hc explaincd toward lhe 
end of his life, he thought it undignified for a shcriíT to bccomc 
a writer of fiction. He dashed ofl his novels surrcptitiously, as if 
he wcrc indulging in some sccret, shameful vice; and whcn thcy 
wcre finished, he “whistled them down the wind”—to use his own 
expresáon— “and let them prey at fortunè.” 

ÍAnd the wind, reedving the predous cargo of his st o ri cs, waftcd 
back to him an equally predous cargo of gold and glory; But it 
was an impersonal glory. Occasionally a disceming critic would 
guess at the authorship of onc of his novels. Whcn Maria Edgc- 
worth had finished rcading Wavcrlcy 9 she posícd a letter to its 
“Unknown author —cut Seolus cui Dlcbolus” (dthcr Scott or 
the Devil). But Scott ncithcr afrirmed nor denied his connection 
\rith the book. Oncc, whcn he sat at dinner with the Princc 
Rcgcnt of England, the Princc callcd for “a bumper ... to thr 
Author of Wavcrlcy,” and looJxd significantly at Scott. The lat- 
ter fillcd his o%vn glass to the brim, and said, “Your Royal High* 
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ness Iocks as if you thought I haá some claixn to the honors of 
this toast. I have no such pretensíons. but shall take cood care 
that the real Simon Puxe hears of the faigh compliment that has 
just been paid himri 

His royalties novr kept pouring into his coffers ISce a catara ct, 
and Scott kept pouring th em back into the bottomless sieve of 


Baüantyne ? s printing business. And a!l this time he was tragicaüy 

uravrare of the fact that the buriness vras aoina from bad to 

vrerse, He bouuht more and more lani involved himself in a nct- 

* 


work of mortaaaes. entertained his hosts of visitors. eave dinners 
and dances to the countryfolk on the lawns of his estate. tramped 
(in spite of his lameness) over the hhls and the valleys. rode to 
the chase, created his stories (‘AYTien, in the name of hcavem 
de es he Sn d time for ft aílr 7 ). reveled in his honors (induding 
a baronetcy). married ofx his chhdren, ^Tote more novéis, camed , 
more xnoney, plunged more deeply into BaJIantynds disastrous 
ventures—and then carne the crash* BaHantyne was bankmpt, 
and Scotris entire fortune ^vas vdped out* 

The blow vras as sudden as it \va s trade- But ít tumed Scott 

'W’ 

from a ccod feüavr into a creat man. From novr on hc v*zs the 

hero of a storv more insnirinn than anv he had vrritten. His cebts, 

* á. ^ — * * 

as a result of BaHantyne ? s bankniptcy, amountcd to £117.000 
(nearly SSoo.coo)* His friends advised hrm to declare himselí 
bankmpt. As a lawyer, he had frequentiy gxvcn similar advice to 
hs tíients. But now he stubbomly refused to avuil himself of this 
lecal channd of escanc. ‘ iSo manri he dedared. “shall lese 
a penny by me." Wbcn the members of his famüy tríed to ccm- 
tniscrate v.-ith hhn. hc sheced them out of the room. ‘‘I haie red 


er.es nnd the blavdng of neses.” Stoically he set to %vork \vriting, 
^Tidnr. wntins, ia order to discharçe “the entire debt.” He 
tumed himself into a living machine. One day rvvo young men— 
Lcckhart and Mendes—were dining at Menries' horre. Suádenly 
Lockhnrt saw Hs friend starine uncarilv through the vdndovr. 
“Wkais the crouble?” asked Lcckhart. “Are voa* unweli?” 
‘fNo/’ replied Mcnàcs. “I shall bc vdl cnough prcscnlly, íf 
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you will only let xne sit where you are . . . Therc is a con- 
founded hand in sight of me here . . . Ever sincc wc sat down, 
I have been watching it—it fascinates my eye—it ncver stops— 
page after page is finished and thrown on the heap of manuscript 
and still it goes on unwearied— and so it wâll bc till candles arc 
brought in, and God knows hotv long after that . . . It is thc 
same every night . . . Some stupid, dogged, engrossing clcrk, 
probably . . 

No, not a dogged derk, but Walter Scott paying off his debt. 

He fell sick from overwork. But he met his sickness likc a Stoic. 
“It is the brave man 5 s business to sufíer and to work on. 5J Whcn 
he was unable to sit up, he dictated his manuscript from his bcd. 
There were times when he clenchcd his tccth in pain. But as soon 
as the spasm was over, he went on wdth his dictation. His vrifc 
died. He Iaid her away—“the solitude is tcrríblc”— and wcnt 
on with his work. He wrotc novcls and pocms and bíographics; 
he paid off a quarter of his debt, half of it, thrce quartcrs. Undcr 
the strain of his excrtion, his mind brokc dowm likc his body. Hc 
fell into the error that he had paid off his cntirc debt—a blcsscd 
delusion. In his more lucid moments he wrotc thc dcscription of 
a sick man—a charactcr in one of his novcls. It was rcally a 
dcscription of himself: “Thc casy chair fillcd with cushions, thc 
extcnded limbs swathcd in flanncl, thc wide wrapping-gown and 
nightcap, showcd illncss; but thc dimmcd cyc, oncc so rcplctc 
with living fire, thc blabbcr lip, whosc dilation and comprcssion 
used to give such charactcr to his animatcd countcnancc—thc 
stammering tongue, that oncc poured forth such floods of maícu- 
linc cloquencc, and had often swaycd thc opinion of sages whom 
he addrcsscd,—all these sad symptoms evineed that my friend 
was in thc melancholy condition of thosc in whom the principie 
of animal lifc has unfortunatcly survived that of mental intclli- 
gcncc . . .” 

Vct, in thc intcrvals of his suffering, Scott’s mind ro^c to thc 
complction of anothcr novel— Robcrt oj Pcris - And tlicn he was 
ready to rest, “The plough is ncaring thc end oí thc íurxow?* 

s. / 
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His fricnds scnt him oft on a Mcditcrrancan crulse, In a frigate 
generously offcrcd by thc Admiralty. Among those who camc to 
bid him Godspeed tverc lairds and ladics and onc “common 
man 55 Avhom he admircd above all—WiUiam Wordsworth. On 
shipboard he started ttvo ncw noveis—for in the twilight of his 
forgetfulncss thcre were lightning flashes of urgency. “Therc‘s 
somcthing I rrnist do before I die/ 5 One day he received ncvrs 
of Goethds death. He begged the captain to end the cruise. “At 
Icast Goethe died at home. Let us to Abbotsford.” 

He arrived on July n, 1832. Though scarccly able to walk, he 
begged to be put into a chair at his desk. “Now give me my pen 
and Ieave me for a little to myself.” But when his daughtcr put 
the pen into his hand, his fingers could not dose on it. 

They put him to bed. He lingered for trvvo months, and then 
he closed his eyes in utter tranquillity. “No sculptor evcr moddlcd 
a more maj estie figure in repose/ ? 

And no wonder he Iookcd so peaceful. He had paid his full 
debt to his Creditor in Heaveru 
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Important Works by Balzac 


Louis Lcnbcri 
The lVüd Asfs SHn 
Jesus ir: Fí cr. de rs 
Eu gente Grcndel 
Droll Si cri cs 

The Unhttozcn Afasterpiecc 
Pere Goriot 
The Peesenis 


The Couniry D odor 
ScTcphiic 

The Âiheiiis jMcss 
A Dcughier oj Eve 
Ccusin Bd te 
Cousin Pons 
Ve ui ri n [a drama) 

Pende G ir cu d Ça drama) 



Honoré de Balzac 

1799-1850 



'A 

A CHiLD he played on a littlc rcd violin for hours at a strctch. 
Hc made cxcruciating sounds on it— and hc could not undcrstand 
why people did not feel the bcauty of his music. At school, in- 
^tcad o! doing his lessons, he wrotc a trcatisc on thc human will. 
And he did not know vhy the teachcr dcstroycd it in a fury. His 
questioning eycs lòoked so intcnse that folks thought him dull 
%s , ith dreaming. But occasionally his mothcr was startlcd at thc 
profound words that came írom his lips. “Honorc,” shc cxclaimcd 
to thc seven-ycar-old, “it is impossible that you can undcrstand 
what you have just saíd!” Honorc vas his name bccausc hc had 
bccn bom on St, Honoré’s Day. What a challcngc for a boy to 
have becn godfathcred by a saint, and a saint of honor, too I 
His father vas a supply clcrk for thc army. Hc had much of 
"Montaígnc, Rabclais and Unclc Toby” in him. Hc vas an 
imaginative optimist vho bcqucathcd to his son an cstnte of 
dreams, and nothing clsc. His high school tcachcrs gave him up 
os a failure and abandoned him to his dream acres. “Thís fat 
httlc fcllov goes around in a State of intcllcctual coma/" tlicy 
reported. And Honorc valkcd out of high school, down thc 
strccts, and haunted thc librarícs for fantasies and facts. Likc a 

[*o/3 
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ghost he glidcd into the Sorbonne and listencd unobscrvcd to the 
lectures of the mighty. Neither Victor Cousin nor Guizot rcalized 
how far and to what regions their words on history and politics 
and philosophy were traveling. 

His mother, a woman of extraordinary shrewdness, called him 
back into this world and told him that he must study law. Fathcr 
Balzac, who was now seventy-four, had been placed on the rc- 
tired list. The family was in straitened drcumstanccs. The call to 
duty stopped Honoré’s steps one day as he was taking his regular 
walk in the Père-Lachaise cemetery—a favorite spot whcrc hc 
fed his deepest inspirations, weighed his mighticst thoughts, 
launched his most ambitious plans. 

He came home and announced to his family, “No Iaw. I want 
to be a writcr.” 

Au dxablel His mother, who was a gcnius in hcr o\m way, 
thought of a plan to wake hcr son from his latcst drfcam. She 
told him that he could not work at home, since the quartcrs were 
too small. She hired an attic and fumished it with the barest 
nccessities. She bestowcd upon him this gift of discomfort in the 
hope that it might cure him of his “crazy ambition.” 

Honoré blcssed her. And whcn he sat dotvn amidst the filth 
and the vermin, he felt that he was sitting on the thronc of his 
spiritual an ccs to rs—the starving kings of the pen. Ah, but it was 
heavcnly to indulge himself in this greatcst of his drcams! 

A fricnd who came to scc him has left us this rccord of his 
visit: “I cntcred a narrow garrct fumished wth a bottomlcss 
chair, a rickcty table and a miscrablc pallct bed, with two dirty 
curtains half drawn around it. On the table wcre an inkstand, 
a big copybook scribblcd all over, a jug of lemonade, a glass, and 
a morsel of bread. The hcat in this wrctchcd holc was stiíling, 
and one brcathcd a mcphitic air.” Balzac %vas in bed with a cot- 
ton cap on his head. “Wclcomc, my fricnd, to the abode which 
I have not left cxccpt oncc for the last two months. During all 
this time I have not got up from my bed where I work at the 
great masterpiccc.” 
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On thc table lay a recently completcd drama—the “mastcr- 
piccc for which thc author was luxuriating in so much filth. 
Balzac picked it up one day and came to read it to his family. 
No favorable response. He brought it to an authority on the 
drama at the Académie Française. “Will you kindly examine this 
Work, Monsieur, and tell me what I should do in the future, 55 
Monsieur read the manuscript and replied, “In the future do 
anythmg but write. 55 Honore merely shrugged his shouldcrs. 
“Tragedics, I guess, are not in my Iine. 55 

But he went on composing in his garret. Unable to sadden thc 
world, he decided to amuse the world. Having failed to write 
mspircd tragedies, he would write pcrspired pot-boilers. Sensa- 
tional fiction for the pulp magazines. His head was tecming with 
plots— and his heart and his purse wcre empty, “I am hungry, 
Laurc,” he wrote to his sister. “Will cver my two immense de-: 
sircs bc satisfied—to be famous and to be loved?” 

He worked at a white fevcr, tuming out stories aftcr a set 
formula. He wrote sixty pages a day. In thrce years, undcr vari- 
ous pscudonyms, he completcd thirty-one volumes of adventurc— 
and still he was neither Ioved nor famous. The royalties for his 
^ork almost always took the form of notes payable in thc future. 
And all his obligations, too, he promiscd to pay in the future. 
Somchow he never quite managed to gct a grip upon thc present. 
And as the bilis kept constantly running ahcad of his incomc, he 
fclt that hemust tum out his dream-stories faster and ever faster. 

But finally it was manifest to the dreamer that he must find 
another job. For pleasant dreams come only to wcU-fcd stomachs 
^rapped in warm dothing. He needed an income independent 
of his %vriting—a weekly salary. But how? Wcll, he had a head 
full of schemcs and hc could launch plans—in his conversation — 
that simply fasdnatcd pcoplc. One of these plans was to bccomc 
n publisher. Hc spokc of his proposcd venturc with such vchcmcnt 
gestures and such eager cnthusiasm that a wealthy businessman 
hòught him a publishing housc. The housc collapscd likc a bub- 
Wc. But thc sponsor, who had lost seventy thousand franes in thc 
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business, was still bewtched under lhe magic of Balzac’s elo- 
quence. He introduced Balzac to his brothcr, another wealthy 
maiij who transformed lhe publisher into a printer. 

The prmting busmess, like the publishing business, wcnt down 
under the guiding hand of Balzac. But his tongue retaincd its 
magicai persuasion. He enticed his friends to buy him a typc 
foundry. He guided it promptly into disaster, and his rclativcs 
came forward 'with sufficient funds to save him from bankruptcy 
and his family from disgrace. 

•He started a newspaper and dreamed it away. And then hc 
went back to his svriting with a mcrry chuckle. No, indeed, hc 
bore no maüce against anybody. Truc, it was his evíl destiny and 
the dishonesty of his associates—he felt convinced—that had 
tripped him up. Certainly he himself had never been in the Yrrong 
about anything. But why bothcr about such matters? Hc was 
far too happy with his dreams. A hundred thousand franes in 
debt before he was thirty? Eh bicnl He hung his rooms in bluc 
calico—the color dazzled him. And to his sister hc WTotc—it was 
an effort to find money to post the letter—“Ah, Laurc, if you did 
but know how passionately I desire (but hush! kccp the sccret) 
two bluc scrcens embroidered in black (silence, ever!)” Tor- 
mented, wom out? He could not get the scrcens out of his mind. 
“Always the scrcens,” he murmured in his slecp. It was a fixed 
idea. What if he had no bread in his stomach? He had somcthing 
far more important—beauty in his soul. At dinner time hc would 
take a picce of chalk and draw upon his table a circlc to repre- 
sent a plate. And then he would write down within tliis platc the 
name of his favoríte dish. And thus hc fasted and chcwcd and 
swallowcd the most exotic dishes that his mind could conjure up. 
And the saliva would come to his mouth, and tears of happiness 
would spring to his cyes. 

Yct there werc moments whcn despair clutchcd at his hcart. 

At th esc moments it was only the lovc and the understanding of 

a woman considcrablv older than himself that kcnt him from 

« * 

committing suicide. Hc had come to her in onc of his blactet 
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moods. “DonT console me. It ís useless—I am a dcad man.” But 
thc moment she spoke a word of cheer—“By God, you arc right! 
My genius will make me live ” 

'* Meanwhile, on the tracks of Providence, hís traín was running 
on time. With all the silly confusion of his life, he was arriving 
at his destination. The absurd quantity of his fiction was shaping 
the quality of his intellect. Painfully, with the unpaid bilis prick- 
ing him Iike sword-poínts, he acquircd a profound knowlcdgc of 
the world and a great sympathy for suffering. Out of thc whirring 
cncrg)' of his ambition, out of the steam and the smoke and thc 
swcat of his struggles, there arose the artists vision —“a Vision as 
brief as life and death, deep as an abyss, great as the sound of thc 
sca * • . Work calls, all the ovens are heatcd, the ecstasy of con- 
ccption conceals the subsequcnt distress. Such is thc Vision of thc 
artist who is the humble ínstmmcnt of a will apparently thc frecst, 
ín rcality a slave.” 

II 

Tales and novels came now from the press undcr his real namc. 
Stories of the rising bourgcoisie—the shopkeepers, the bankers 
and the purse liftcrs—íthe civilization vvhose god was moncy and 
whosc soul was stearri. Balzac chortlcd with glec at thc stir hc 
madc. “I havc good news to tell you, littlc sistcr; thc rcviewcrs 
arc payíng me bcttcr for my articlcs. Hc! hc!—Wcrdct tclls mc 
that my Counlry Doctor was sold out in cight days. Ha! ha!—1 
havc whcrewith to makc faces at thc Novcmbcr and Deccmbcr 
bilis that disturb you. Ho! ho!—Thcrc arc many miliions in 
Eugénic Grandet!” And hc dreamed of himsclf sitting in thc 
Institutc, in thc Chambcr of Pccrs, in thc Ministry of thc Gov¬ 
ernment. And why should not thc authors and thc dreamers stccr 
thc hclm of thc Government? “Arc not thosc who havc made thc 
tour of thc world of ideas thc most fitted to govem men? I should 
likc to scc thc fcllow who would bc astonished if I should rcccivc 
a portfolio!” 

And thcn hc íookcd at his bank book, and thc rosy líght faded 
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out of his dreamsl It seemcd that the more hc wrote, thc greater 
his dcbts. This was a marvclous defiance of the laws of logic. Hc 
surveycd the rooms that he had fumished upon the íirst indication 
that the winds were in his favor. Splendid books, antique chairs; 
carved tables, the finest works of art, Saxony porcclains, Chincse 
tapestries. And, harassed, he went breathlessly back to his work. 

Toil in luxury for the Countess B-. He wrote about thc great- 

est scoundrels and the most audacious roués. He lct loosc thc 
tainted odors of society with a fury as if he had lct loose thc 
seven winds from the bag of Aeolus. And he sat and workcd in a 
white robe like a Dominican monk. Hc wore red morocco slippers 
bordered with gold, and he girdled his amplc body with a gold 
Venetian chain from which hc had suspended a golden folding- 
stick, a gold knife, and a pair of golden scissors. And he drank 
copious draughts of steaming coffee to kecp aw*ake. Writing was 
a ccremony as solemn as a mass—commcncing at two o’dock 
in the moming when thc high priest roused himsclf from bed and 
took up his pen. By the light of four candlcs he pecrcd into thc 
unholy garbage from tlic Paris banquets—the lcftovcrs‘of lovc 
and scandal. At six in thc moming hc took his bath and drank 
scvcral cups of coffee. Thcn he corrcctcd thc proofs for thc 
printer. From nine in the moming until noon thc boys hurricd 
back from thc printer to the writer, trying to dcciphcr thc hastily- 
inserted pages, the crosscs and thc asterisks, and thc arrows point- 
ing toward thc ncwly improviscd words until thc proof shccts 
lookcd like thc sccrct book of a medieval astrologcr. 

Toil for luxury. An cyc for bcauty crystal clcar, so clcar that 
it cannot reflect thc lights and thc shadows of thc women who 
conccm his own happiness. A master of thc history of thc henrt 
in his books, hc is a fool for thc merest woman in lifc. Thcy arc 
an opaque luxury whosc colors dcccivc him and do not allow 
his mind to pccr through. Hc falis madly in lovc with a Marquise. 
“One evening L was cvcrything to her, and thc next moming J 
was nothing ... In thc coursc of thc night a woman—thc 
woman whom I lovcd—had died.” Thcn a “forcign lady” who 
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iived a Ionely life in a chateau in Poland. having nothing bcítcr 
to do. wrote him Iove leííers vrrapped in mysíidsm. He mct her 
secretly in Svriízerland. exchanged kisscs vdth iier undcr the verv 
nos£ Cl IiCí husbxnci. cJia c eightecn ^cnrs of his hope. his 
strcngth and his life to the unredprocatinn: co untes bcvond thc 
Vfeula. 

N 1 » ork. always work. Heated nights succeed heated nights. 
days of meditation follovr days of meditation : from execxition to 
conceptlon to executÍGn. ?? And it was just as easy to buy a man- 
úon and to live a grzndee ? s life as to \vrite a stcry. ‘T shall not 
hve 13 ;e a bourgeois \vh 3 e thinking like a demi-cod* í? Aha. here 
ts a tmy pyramid of money. the basic fcod of life. And a fevr 
v/eeks later. the pvramíd has melted avrav. One hundred and 
sevcnty thousand francs in debt by the time he is forty. Rapíd 
figurino. The interest alone on that amount 'vvould come to six 
thousand francs a vear. He Iooks at the eold cane he carnes, 
drives in his tSbury behind a high-stepping horse vrith a tiny pet 
tiger perched beside him. He vrrites a novel in íhrec days, com¬ 
pletes another in six vreeks wíh only eighty hours of slcep—an 
averaae of two hours a dav— and tben he faüs into a fit of cx- 

V tf 

haustion in the ele^ant srarden of his mistress. 

O o 

^Vhcn his novéis faíkd to produce thc necessary funds. he 
turaed to thc stage. He vrote a play in sixtccn days— and it %vas 
reíuscd. He then submitíed the idea for another play. and thc 
idea W2S accepted. Hurriedly be sent for Gautier. ‘‘Here you are 
at last, Theo.” he cried rmpatícntlv vhcn Gautier amvcd. “You 
iáler. dawáler. sloth! You oughí to nave been here an hour ago! 
Tomcrrov I an coing to rcaá to Harcl a grand drama in five 




(i 


‘And vou vant to rcad it to me and hcar my advicc?" Gautier 

* tf ^ 

seaicG himsclf and prepared for a íong rcading. 

“The drama is not v.-rittcn I” sa:d Bolznc simply. 

“Good h ca vens! Wd3. then. you mur. pcstponc thc rcading 
before thc produccr for six vrecks.” 

“No. ve tnust hurry to vrite thc drama and to gct thc money. 
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Fve a large debt to pay. Now listen, Theo. Herc’s how I 
havc figured it out. You will write the first act; Ourliac will write 
the second; Laurent, the third; de Belloy, the fourth; I, the fifth. 
I \vill then read the entire play to Harel tomorrow at twclvc, as 
arranged.” 

“Well, then,” said Gautier, “relate the subject to mc, cxplain 
the plot, sketch out the characters in a few words, and I will 
get to 'work.” 

“Ah,” cried Balzac with a magníficent gesture, “if I have to 
relate the subject to you we shall never finish!” 

However, the play was writtcn. One of his fricnds givcs us a 
vivid description of Balzac during rehcarsal. “He was almost un- 
recognizable from worry and ovenvork. His pcrplexitics had be- 
come public property, and people uscd to wait at the door of the 
theater to see him rush into the Street . . . wcaring cnormous 
shoes with the leather tongucs outsidc instead of insidc his trou- 
sers. Everything he worc was many sizes too big for him, and it 
was covered with mud from the boulevards.” 

Shortly before the performance he wrote: “I havc gonc 
through many miscries. But if I havc a succcss, my miscrícs will 
bc completcly over. Imagine what my anxicty will bc during the 
evcníng when Vautrin is bcing actcd. In fivc hours’ time it will bc 
dccided whether I pay or do not pay my dcbts.” 

The play was not a succcss. The “villain” of the piccc dccided 
to act his part in comcdy. When hc took off his hat, he showcd 
a wg dressed in the form of a pyramid—a coiflurc which was the 
exclusive prerogative of King Louis Philippc. The Duke of Or- 
leans lcft his box and stamped out of the theater. It was difíicult 
to finish the performance for the roars and the hisses and the 
cat-calis and even the thrcats of the audicncc. The ofiicial censor 
immediately banned the play from the stage. 

But during that first performance Balzac was unpcrturhcd. Hc 
was fast aslccp on a bcnch in the back of the theater, in the midst 
of another dream. 
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III 

Another fruitless dream, and a low ebb in his fortune. Hc 
escapes from his debtors in woman ? s cio th es and masquerades in 
finen\ He dodges in and out of garrets and country estates. de- 
pending on the direction of the 'wind, He steals into the houses 
of his friends, discusses morais and Iiterature and Iove from five 
o clock in the eveníng until five o’dock in the moming with 
George Sand, that other “great man í} of the century— and then 
a new book. And new debts. 

’ He calls his publishers the vultures that eat the flesh of 
Prometheus. “Some dav ” he writes to them. “and that dav is 
not far off, vou will have made your fortune out of me; our 
carriages pass in the Bois; your enemies and mine vrill burst 
with envy. Your friend. H. de B.” And then a microscopic hand 
in PostScript, “Apropos, dear friend, I have nothing left, so I have 
niiscd 1500 franes from Rothschild and drawn a draft for that 
amount on you, due ten days after sight/’ 

But he %vas still hopeful that some business schcme %vould put 
him on his feet and that he would bc able to dream in Iuxury. 
He had read that the ancient Romans had exploited silver mines 
in Sardinia, He 'vvas ccrtain that there raust be silver in thosc 
nfines still to be exploited. He spokc to a merchant about this 
thcory, drew up a partncrship with him, and read in the papers 
onc moming that his partner, in collaboration with a govcmmcnt 
agcncy, 'w-as exploiting the mines in Sardinia without him. 

But he held on to his hopeful dreams. Late one night hc 
awakcncd his two friends. Gautier and Sandau, and told them 
fiiat there had come a voice to him in a trance and that this voicc 
had givcn him the location in which Toussaint L ? Ouverturc had 
buried a treasurc. Unfortunately the plan remained academic. 
A"one of the vagabond authors had the money to gct to Haiti. 

But Balzac planncd on. Hc went into business with hts brothcr- 
indaw and deviscd a System of inclined planes for railways. Hc 
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dreamed of building canais from Nantes to Orlcans, of transport- 
ing oaks from Poland to France, of raising pincapples on an acre 
of city soil—if only he had a few thousand francs to bcgin with. 
He collected the sayings of Napoleon and sold thcm for four 
thousand francs to a hatmaker who believed that thcy might hclp 
him to get an appointment into the Legion of Honor. And thcn hc 
decided that he would acquire a monopoly of all the statuary, 
tap estries and paintings of Europe and act as auctioncer to the 
%vorid. He would purchase the Apollo Belvedere, for instancc, and 
let all the nations bid for it—oh, if only he could havc a littlc 
country home! 

And then one day he comes into posscssion of a homc of his 
own. But afraid that his creditors ^vill multiply at the rumor of 
his affluence, he tells all the people who viát him, “Nothing of 
all this belongs to me, you understand; friends of mine live hcrc. 
I am their servant.” And the visitors look around at the housc 
in amazement. “Who are the strange folk who live here and kccp 
Honoré de Balzac as their servant?” For the rooms are practically. 
bare of fumiture. And the stucco walls, at regular intcrvals, carry 
the most grandiose descriptions scrawled in a familiar hand— 
“Here is a venceríng of Parian marble.” . . . “Hcrc is a mantcl- 
piece in Carrara marblc.” On the cciling—“Herc is a painting 
by Eugene Delacroix.” And on the floor—“Hcrc is the most 'vvon- 
derful mosaic fresco ever done by the hand of man.” 

And Balzac carrics a gold canc \*áxh the following motto trans- 
latcd from the Turkish: “I am the conqucror of all difncultics.” 

Supernatural messages come to him. Magnctism haunts his 
mind. Hc believes that hc is a polar person. Hc declares that wh cn 
hc has mastered a secrct, hc will bc ablc to command every man 
to obcy him and every woman to lovc him. . 

And so hc dreams a thousand droll storiçs and probes into 
the human passions and weaves lús fantasüc way from carth to 
hcavcn over a rainbow of arabesques. Though by acddcnt of 
birth hc is dcsccndcd from day laborers, hc looks upon himsclf 
as a member of the onc truc nobility—a royal brolher to Haroun* 
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al-Rasdnd, the Prince of the splnnezs of plots and the cntertainers 
of meu. 

And -vvhat a wealth of beauty ín the spinning of his tales! He 
is unafraid of the charge of too much color. Even vice, he de¬ 
clares. is oníy the desire to know everything. He \vill tíe his destíny 
to Faust and Paracelsus. Hç suffers 220 red illusions about the 
u*orld. Àt the moment of his highest ecstasy he \vül die likc 
a gorgeous ínsect splendidly adomed for a love festival— and 
crushed under the foot of a passer-by. “Why then all this puny 
strhing aíter tinsel?” you will ask. By heaven, it is not the tinsel 
that we care for. Balzac told his soul in secret—few of bis mil- 
Iions of friends had heard him \vhisper it— ct I have no dread of 
poverty. If disgrace and contempt were not a beggaris Iot, I 
would beg, to be enabled to solve in peace the problems that íill 
m Y mind. At times I grasp the imiverse of thought, I knead it, I 
naould it, I pierce it. I comprehend it . . . But the man who 
sees two centuries ahead of him dies on the scaffold . * . That 
15 why I have my gardens and my business schemes, to Iull, to 
cheat the evil spirit that would erect the scaffold for a man ín 
rags . . • By God, I shall shout the truth even in my sHence. Let 
the angels build hospitais for sufferíng souls. But until they do, 

I shall build them a palace of dreams . . d 5 

IV 

As a youxg dreamer of thirty-odd years, he conccivcd the stu- 
pendous plan of vrriting a cycle of novels and fuslng them into 
aa entire Human Comedy of manners. He nished over to his 
risters housc—as always 'vvhen a gxcat dream possessed him— and 
he entered like a drum major, imitating the booming of martial 
^usic and the rolling of the drum. And thcn he cried out, “Mc 
pztitc, congratulate me!” 

And hc 'vvcnt about his business humming tunes, tapping 
friends on the shoulder, playing the happy buffoon, as the plan 

his epie venture slowly germinated into actual compktion. 
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Exalted, depressed, pompous or pennílcss, a most unstablc fcllow 
in practical matters, he ncvcr swerved throughout twcnty ycars 
írom his task. Other novelists wrote one or two or ten books— 
momentary outpourings of thcir art when lhe raood scízcd them. 
But what novelist had ever conccived of wríting ninety-six books, 
,each to serve as a single stroke of the brush in a consccutivc pic- 
' y ture of life? The Human Comedy of the Earth—a worthy com- 
panion-piece to Dante 5 s Divine Comedy of Heaven. 

But Balzac did something more than to write a merc compan- 
ion-piece to Dante 5 s poem. He was an artist living in an environ- 
ment of modem Science and not in an atmospherc of medieval 
faith. He planned to do for the kingdom of men what Buffon 
had done for the kingdom of animais—to write an cxhaustive 
document on the comparative moral anatomy of the human 
species. And why not? Animais had bcen catalogue d and spcci- 
fied according to types. "Soldicrs, workmen, scholars, statesmen, 
mcrchants, seamen, pocts, bcggars, priests are typcs as distinct 
from one another as wolves, lions, ravens, vultures, and sharks.” 
For the motives that guide the world of man, reasoned Honorc 
de Balzac, are the passions of animais—particularly the passion 
of self interest. “Politcncss mcrely adoms man, and h>pocrisy dis- 
guises him . . . The animal persists in man with tliis difTcrcncc 
—that the mind of man being vaster, his wants and his perils 
are greater.” 

And thus he constructcd in the muscum of natural human his- 
tory a panorama of hopes and desires and ambitions and strugglcs 
and rivalrics and lovcs and hatreds and flattcrics and fcars—an cx¬ 
haustive píeture of all the inhumanity of the human racc under 
the rcign of Napolcon I and of Louis PhiJippc. Balzac was a great 
admirer of the Littlc Corsican. He often liked to compare himsdf 
to him. “This man is the soldicr with the sword, and I am the 
soldicr with the pen . . . Yct I shall succccd where Napolcon 
failed. For I shall conqucr the world.” 

And the Human Comedy did conqucr the world. It brought 
to the forc a ncw world with a ncw standard—the standard of 
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the bourgeoisie. New men. ncw occupations, ncw hopes and a 
ncw faith. The faith in the common man. The religion of Dexnoc- 
racy. The miner in his gas mask, the laborcr in his heavy culottes, 
the little shopkeeper behind his counter—th esc werc the herocs 
of the new Iitcrature, the ncw order, the new life. Aeschylus and 
Shakespeare and Comcille had 'ivTitten dramas about noblemen 
and kings. And now Balzac issued his challenge to the readers 
of these dramas: “My bourgeoisie novéis are more tragical than 
your tragic plays. í? 

Like Shakespeare, Balzac paints every varie ty of human char- 
acter—the shadows as well as the lights. And, like Shakespeare, 
be remalns uncontaminated by the mental discases and the moral 
degradations that he has elected to describe. He paints the decline 
and fali of the nobüity and the emcrgencc of the bourgeoisic—the 
banker, the forttme hunter, the parvenu. His novcls are an cpíc 1 
of sordid lust—an ovcrpowcring thirst for material success. He is 
the poct-laureatc of the capitalistic urge. Moncy is the only yard- 
stick to human worth. It is the lifeblood that flows in the veins 


of his characters. It supplics the oxygcn to their lungs, the food 
to their brains, the gospel to their hearts. The clink of gold is 
their music, their poctry, their philosophy, their religion, their 
life. It is thestuff their dreams are made of. Undcr its magic spcll 
thcy cr cate beauty and perpetrate crimes. The Stock Exchange 
is the arena for beroie battles and Infamous treacherics. Money 
breeds, coin attracts coin, a fivc-fnmc note is jcalous of a ten- 
franc note and sírugglcs to incrcasc. Money is the cosmic force • 
that rui cs the earth. It is the Prospero and the Caiiban, the God 
and the DevH who shakc the world betvvccn them. 

And Balzac stalks into the parlors and the counting rooms. and 
tears away the vciis of hypocrisy from his characters and Iays barc 
their souls. But hc scoms to judgc them. For hovr could he judge? 
Man dassifies all things by abstractions—good, evil, virtuc, vice 
—words that have a diffcrent meaning for dlfTerem pcoplc. The 


justice oí man is blind. “God alonc in His justice sccs.’’ And vhat 
oí this foolish earth oí oure? “Does it cxbt in a vr.: verse oí foHy?' T 
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To this question, Balzac givcs a negative answcr. The universe 
does move toward a logical end, and that end cannot be a socicty 
constituted like ours. A frightful void lies bctwcen ns and heaven. 
Man is not a finished creation; if he %vere, God %vould not be. 
And yet from all this, “from the spectade of our sodety—a so- 
ciety \vithin ^vhich philanthropy is a magnificent error, and prog- 
ress a meaningless cr)*,—I gained a confirmation of thc truth— 
that life lies wthin ns and not wthout ns; that to risc above our 
fellows for the pnrpose of commanding them is only to magnify 
the carecr of a schoolmaster; and that men who are strong 
enough to lift themselves to the levei at tvhich they can enjoy 
the sight of heaven, ought not to tnrn their gaze upon their fcet.” 

With this philosophy in mind, Balzac divided thc pcoplc of thc 
'world not into heroes and villains, good men and bad, but into 
v doerSy thinhers and scers. At the lowest le\*cl are thc men of action 
—the fighters, the merchants, thc moncy-changers, the captains 
of hustle and push. Ncxt come thc men of thought—the scientists, 
the scholars, the philosophers, the tcachcrs, the guides. Finally 
come the men of vision —thc poets, thc artists, thc musicians, thc 
prophets, the saviors of thc ^vorld. It is thc destiny of man, bc- 
lieved Balzac, to rise from action through abstraction to sight. 
And then, %vhcn the final stage is rcached, thc material flesh 
of man \sül retnm to its divinc origin—the spiritual Avorld of 
God . . * 

Balzac never complcted his grandiosc plan. He was an artist 
rathcr than an artisan; and it is the artisan alonc *svho can ever 
complete his task. Evcry novel in thc Humcn Comcdy vras wit- 
ten in an agony of toih His stylc was obscurc. Thc fires of his 
inspiration wcre often darkcned wth thc smokc of a hcavy phrasc- 
ology. But to thc end of his life hc strugglcd with thc burden of his 
creation, and hc left a monument all thc more magnificent for 
its unfinishcd strength. 
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V 

And then, as hc approachcd fifty, Dcstíny wrotc the final chap- 
tcr to thc Human Comcdy of his own lifc. Tlic Countcss Hanska, 
with whom hc had cxchangcd clandestino kisses for cightccn 
ycars, lost hcr husband. At last she could bc his. U I will not bc 
a farthing in dcbt, my.dcar, 55 hc wrotc to hcr in a dclirium of 
dclight. “I will havc fivc hundrcd thousand francs in commis- 
sions, not counting thc rctums from thc Human Comedy, which 
will amount to that much more. Thus, bcautiful lady, you will bc 
marrying a million or more, if I do not dic.” 

Hc took a home and bought chinaware, carpcts, damasks, 
mcdallions, clocks, picturcs and chandclicrs—all rcady to bc un- 
packcd on thc eve of their marriage. It was to bc their honcy- 
moon home, a lordly plcasurc-housc awaiting its quccn. 

But Madame Hanska had long wcaricd of Honorc de Balzac. 
By now she was complctcly indiffcrcnt to thc genius that had 
bccn hcr plaything in idlc moments. For fivc ycars longcr she 
resisted him. And tlicn, wom out by his siege, she marricd him. 
“I am at thc summit of my happiness,” wrotc Balzac to his sister. 
“I am at thc climax of my dream.” 

And then hc awokc. Thc woman of his dream was middlc- 
aged. Hcr arms and legs wcrc swollcn with gout. Often she was 
unablc to walk. 

Yct she fclt in no wisc inferior to hcr Prince Charming. She 
and hcr doctors had their sccrct. Balzac was a dying man. In thc 
month of May, thc month of lifc and lovc, Victor Hugo visited 
his fcllow author and noted succinctly, “Marricd, rich, — and al- 
most dead.” 

Tlic shccr cxhaustion of his cncrg>*—an energy unparallclcd 
in thc history of literature—had at last brokcn thc sturdy body. 
His cycsight had bccn thc first to go. And then his hcart brokc 
down. And gangrene scttlcd in his Icg. 

Thc final month, cnsconccd in a magnificcnt housc, Iying on 
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a soía covered with red and gold brocade, his face purplc with 
pain, his legs rotting away. Yet his head was still a volcano of 
projects. “He fell in love with visions and then dcserted thcm íor 
still more beautiful visions.” 

On the last day, Victor Hugo came to pay his rcspccts. Hc 
entered the house of the fabulous little man and tricd to rcad thc 
secret of life in the dying face. But all he saw was dcath and 
decay. “There was a colossal bust of the author in the salon. Thc 
bust of the marble was like the ghost of thc man who was to dic 
... As I approached the bed I saw his profile. It was likc that of 
Napoleon. An old sick~nurse and a servant of thc house stood 
on either side of the bed. I lifted the countcrpanc, and took 
the hand of Balzac. The nurse said to me, ‘He will dic about 
dawn.’ ” 

He died at night. It must have becn night over France, for thc 
people took scarce notice of his passing. But even in thc daytimc 
of his life they had given him no glory. When hc had applicd for 
membership in the French Academy of letters, thc pompous 
gendemen slammed the door in the “facc of the down.” 

„ “Glory,” Balzac had observed, “is thc sunlight of thc dead/’ 
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Important Works by Dumas 

Christinc (a drama) The Count of Monte Cristo 

fícnry III (a drama) The Queen Margot 

Antony (a drama) Chicot thc Jesier 

The Three Musheteers Thc Forty-ftve 

Twcnty 2‘ccrs After Thc Frussian Terror 

Thc Black Tvlip 



Alexandre Dumas, Père 

1S02-1870 



-A-lexaxdre was four ycars old tvhcn his fathcr dicd. As his 
mothcr valkcd out of thc dcath chambcr, she saw thc little 
íellov dimbing up lhe steps and dragging a hcavy rifle aíter him. 

“Whcrc are vou going, diild?” 

“I am going to heaven.” 

“Good gradous, vhat for? ?5 

“To fight a ducl vdth God for killing my fathcr P 

Likc his Thrcc Muskctccrs, Alexandre vas from his carlicst 
childhood an impetuous fightcr against insuperablc odds* 

II 

He came of a stock of adventurers and íightcrs. His grand- 
fathcr, thc aristocratic Daw de la Paillctcric, followcd thc call 
of thc blood and set sail from Normandy for thc island of San 
Domingo. Here hc lived likc an Emperor Jones, surroundcd by 
a host of blnck slavcs. One of these slavcs, Louisc Dumas, borc 
him a mulatto son to whom hc cave thc name Thomas-Alexandre. 

Thss son of Davy de la Paiikterie inherited thc cítcrvcsccncc 
of his fathcr. “I want to cnlist in thc army.” 
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<c Very well,” said his father. “But you must enlist undcr your 
motheris name. Fd be disgraced if a mulatto soldier borc thc 
noble name of Davy de la Pailleterie.” 

And so Thomas-Alexandre joined the Frcnch army (1793) 
under the name of Dumas, and within seven years hc rose from 
the rank of private to that of general. A peculiar, couragcous, 
tender, thoughtful, Iovable fighting man—this mulatto aristocrat 
with the black skin and the chestnut hair. He stormed thc Pyr- 
enees, he took two thousand prisoners, he defendcd a bridgc 
single-handed against a regímen t of Austrians, he fought always 
in the front rank of his division — and once, after a battlc, hc 
íaintcd dead away. “Are you wounded, General?” asked his aidc- 
de-camp when Dumas opencd his eycs. 

“No, but I have killed so manv . . . so manv . . ” 

He fought under Napolcon as a ficry republican, and a ficry 
republican he remained when Napolcon assumcd thc dictatorship. 
He \vas dismissed from the army in disgrace. 

In the raeantime he had married and had becomc the father 
of a strapping man-child—nine pounds in wcight and cightcen 
inches in length. And —“thank God!” cxdaimcd thc mo th cr— 
the child was bom white. Pink skin, light hair, bluc cycs. Thc 
only evidencc of his mulatto dcsccnt was a thickncss about thc 
lips. 

Thcy named the child Alexandre. 

And the child, from carlicst infancy, grew strong in body and 
in min d and in thc spirit of rcbellion. “That wickcd man (Na¬ 
polcon) has disgraced my father. I shall fight all my lifc against 
wickcd mcn.” 


III 

His mother tried to makc a scholar out of him; but hc hatcd 

leaming. Thcn she tried to tum him into a violinist; but hc hatcd 

music. Finally she tried to interest him in thc pricsíhood; but hc 

ran awav from his home and for severa! davs Hvcd in thc woo 
• * 
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His mothcr gavc up in dcspair. “The on!y thing hc can do is 
writc a good hand. But any idiot can do that/ T 

But Alexandre was far from an idiot. He had a quick cyc, an 

opcn mínd, and a heart that embraced the world. Though averse 

to book Icaming. hc rapidly Icaming to read the kaleidoscopc 

of current events. And the greatest events wcrc afoot in thosc 

siirring days. In junc. 1815, Alexandre saw a carriage dashing 

tliroueh the main Street of Villers-Cottcrcts. Behind the curtain 

hc glimpsed the oudinc of a man—firm, straight, determined. 

“It ? s Xapoleon. speeding on to Watcrloo.” A fcw days latcr, hc 

saw the same carriage dashing through the Street in the opposite 

direction. Behind the curtain, the outlinc of the same fiaurc— 

dcjectcd, slumpcd in his cushions, crushed. “Napoicon, nmning 

awav from Watcrlco/' 

* 

After the defeat of Napoleon, A!cxandre*s mother tricd to 
rccoup her fortune and her piacc. She oftered her son the choicc 
bctwccn adopting the old aristocratic name de Ia PaíHetcric, or 
rctaining the ofcscurc and humblc name Dumas. 

,4 I shall remain Alexandre Dumas,” said the vounsr rcbel. 

- * o 

But what was Alexandre Dumas, the grandson of a black slavc, 
to do for a living? His ncat handwriting provided the answcr to 
the problcm. Hc bccamc a “copy clcrk” at the oflice of Maitre 
Mennesson. a liberal notarv and friend of the Dumas familv. 

At this oflice the Ionç-lcc^ed vounçstcr of sixtcen did more 
rcading than writing—much to the vexa tio n of his cmploycr. Hc 
wcnt throuqh \ r o!tairc and manv of the othcr writers who had 
íanncd un the fiames of the revolution. 

4 

But just now hc interested in a flame of a dificrcnt sorL 
Hc had suddcnlv discovcrcd the seduetiveness of his tall craccful 
fierurc and his dazzlinc: white smile. And hc procccdcd to scducc 
Adclc Dalvin. a vounc cirl of the town. 

9 'V* V» 

Whcn his campaign with the ycung lady proved all-too-casily 
succcssful, hc began to cultívatc his ncw talent assiduouslv. He 
fcccamc the Don Juan of Mllcrs-Cottercts. 

And then. a ncw ambition. lí hc was destincd to cut a briiliant 
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figure in the world, why waste his talcnts on a littlc provincial 
town? Why not go to Paris? 

But how? His mother was too poor, and his own camings wcrc 

* 

too meager for the luxury of a trip to Paris. 

Yet for Alexandre 5 s will therc was always a way. In his idle 
hours hc had bccome an cxpert billiard player. One cvening at 
the tavem he challenged everybody to a game of skill at the 
billiard table— and leít home with his pockets full oí the neccssary 
funds for the trip. 

Whcn he arrived in Paris, he made his way to tlic Théâtrc 
Français and into the dressing-room of the great tragic actor, 
Talma. There was no stopping this streak of lightning in human 
form. 

The old actor was delighted with the spirit of the young ad- 
venturer. “What, my fríend, is your business?” 

“Pm a notary’s clerk, sir. But Pd like to be a WTitcr,” 

“Why not? Comeille too, you know, began as a notary’s clcrk. 5? 

“Thank you, sir. And please, sir, would you mind touching my 
forehead for good luck?” 

“Not at all,” laughed the actor. And placing his hand upon 
Alexandre’s forehead, he said: “I hereby baptize thee poct, in 
the name of Shakcspcare, Comeille, and ScMlcr.” 

The actor had spokcn thesc words more in banter than in 
scriousness. But to Dumas it was no bantering matter. Poct in 
the name of Shakcspearc, Comeille, and Schiller? Parblcu, but 
hc would make the prophccy come truc! ‘Til prove it to Talma 
and to all the rest of the world. And right away!” 

Hc went home and sat down to a dramatization of ScotPs 
novel, Ivanhoc . 


IV 


He could fino no produccr for Ivanhoc. Nor for his next play, 
nor his next. But hc kcpt on hoping, and phüandcring, and bo 
gctting illcgitimatc childrcn, and writing plays and stories, and 
trying again and again and yet again to force his talcnts upon 
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thc attention of a stubbom world. Whencvcr a produccr or an 
editor refused to scc him, hc mcrely smilcd at thc secretary and 
said, “Thank you, Mademoiselle, Fm not casily discouragcd. I 
shall comc again.” 

And finally his smiling pcrsistence gave him his chance. One of 
hís plays, Queen Christina of Sivcden, was acccptcd for produc- 
tion at thc Th catre Français. Thc cast was selcctcd, thc rchcarsals 
wcrc under way, and thc young playwright was dcfinitcly hcadcd 
in thc dircction of succcss—whcn suddcnly hc threw away his 
chance, Hc did this out of an impulse of gcncrosity. Anothcr 
playwright—an old man who all his lifc had tricd unsucccssfully 
to rcach thc footlights—had just written, likc Dumas, a drama 
on thc Swedish queen. “Let thc poor fcllow have his fling,” said 
Dumas, “before hc makcs his carthly exit.” And hc gallantly 
withdrcw his o\stl play in favor of thc other. 

And thcn hc procccdcd to write a ncw play, Henry III, and 
sccurcd a produccr and waitcd fcvcrishly for thc opening per¬ 
formance. 

Thc night of February 11, 1828. Dumas begins to dress himsclf 
for thc theater. Hc has Iaid out all his clothcs in advancc. <r Hunry, 
I mustn't bc late!” Hc puts on his shoes, his trousers, his shirt— 
and suddcnly discovcrs that hc has forgotten to buy a collar. Hc 
snatchcs a pair of scissors, and cuts a collar out of cardboard. 

And thcn thc cardboard cavalicr rushes to thc theater and 
looks through thc holc in thc curtain. Thc housc is padeed to 
thc doors! 

Thc performance was a triumph. Thc tumult of applausc at 
thc final curtain tumed into a delirium of frenzy whcn thc author 
appcarcd, “his hcad upliftcd so high that his disordered mop of 
hair threatcncd to takc firc from thc síars.” Thc mulatto with 
thc paper collar had bccomc thc ncw king of thc Parisian stage. 

And Dumas entered into his kingdom as if bom to thc purplc. 
Hc bcstowcd his smiles and acccptcd his honors and drank thc 
swcct air of succcss likc “a youth who is fccling thc coming of 
dawn.” New pia}*?, ncw triumphs, ncw mistresses. 

[ ] 
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And then—a new adventure. The writer becamc a fightcr. 
Charles X had issued an edict suspending thc frecdom of thc 
prcss. The Parisian intelligentsia revolted against thc edict, and 
Dumas joined the rcvolt. 

In this rebellion Dumas did much more shouting than shooting. 
His own part in the fighting was like that of “thc fly on thc coach- 
whecl.” But he managed to get his face smearcd with pcrspiration 
and powder, and to carry off the major proportion of thc ap- 
plausc. “M. Dumas,” exdaimed Lafayette as he cmbraced him, 
“you have just achieved your finest drama.” 

Dumas thanked Lafayette for the complimcnt, and offcrcd his 
Services as an organizer of the French peasantry. Lafayette ac- 
ccpted the offer. Dumas arrayed himself in a blaring uniform— 
he had an African weakness for tinscl—lacqucrcd boots, trousers 
of king’s blue, scarlct coat with silver epaulcttes, and shako with 
waving red plumes and a tri-colorcd cockade. He then set out 
with an adjutant—a counterfeiter whom he had saved from thc 
gallcys— and harangued the peasants and amused them and 
failed dismally in his cffort to organize them. 

The revolution was a fiasco. The rebcls had mcrely succccdcd 
in rcplacing a bad king with a worse king. Dumas rcluctantly 
tumed away from his political failurc to his literary succcss. He 
wrote a play— Antony —with a new twist to thc eternal trianglc, 
and all Paris fiockcd to rcvcl in its “indcccnt and dramatic in- 
tensity.” In thc cnthusiasm of thc first night, the ladies torc away 
the skirts of his coat. “Mon dicu, what a daring young dramatist! 
And what a dclightful young man!” 

And thc daring, dclightful mulatto with thc gaudy waistcoat 
and thc flashing tccth continucd to ride thc whirlwind of his 
destiny. Thc birth of a child, thc desertion of a mistress, an attack 
of cholcra, anothcr succcssful play, anothcr aborüvc revolution, 
a ílight to Switzcrland to cscapc arrest as “a dangerous rcpubli- 
can”— and then, a sudden ambition to enter thc pricsthood. 
“Why not? I, thc crcator of thc new drama, will bccomc thc 
founder of a new order.” 
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But he gavc up thc idea almost as soon as hc had conccivcd it. 
He v/as too volcanic by far for thc quietude of thc cloister. The 
plcasurcs of thc earth were too savory to hc replaccd by thc 
promises of hcaven. “I had rathcr remain a pagan and pay thc 

; _ 3 J 

pncc. 

And a pagan hc remained to thc end of his days. Hc amuscd 
thc menfolk and sedueed their wives and produeed his plays and 
covcrcd himsclf with “glory and glass bcads” and faced his sue- 
cesses and his sctbacks with a good-naturcd nonchalance. Hc met 
his praises with a shrug and his insults with a srnilc. 

Yct occasionally, when an insult was too venomous, hc sca- 
soncd his srnilc with a salty rctort. One day a surly young noblc- 
man boasted of his ancestry in thc prcscncc of Dumas. And thcn 
hc tumed to Dumas and asked pointedly, “Tcll me now about 
your anccstors.” 

“My fathcr,” replied Dumas, “was a crcolc, my grandfathcr 
was a Negro, and my grcat-grandfathcr was a monkey. My 
family, it scems, began where yours Icavcs ofT.” 

On anothcr occasion hc met Balzac, his embittered rival, at 
a literary salon. Balzac, in an cfTort to clip the wings of thc suo 
ccssful young playwright, remarked, “When my talcnt is used up, 
I shall wTitc plays.” 

“Better begin at oncc, thcn,” snapped Dumas. 

V 

Os FEB RU ar y 6, 1832, a “talcnted young giri” from thc Mont- 
pamasse, Ida Ferrier, made her debut in Alexandras latcst play, 
Teresa . Aíter thc ovation at thc final curtain, thc actrcss fiung 
hcrsclf into his arms, “M. Dumas, you have made my reputatiom 
How can I ever repay you?” 

' “Easily cnough,” hc said, flashing his irrcsistiblc srnilc upon 
her . . . 

For severa] ycars she kept repaying him for his kindncss—but 
not in legal tender. And thcn, to cvcrybody’s surprisc, thcy werc 
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married. «“Dumas resigned to a domcstic life—thc lightning con- 
tented to be chaincdf 55 

A 

• But the chains hung looscly upon his impctuous strcngth. 
Again and again he left his fireside for adventurcs abroad. And 
he alJowcd his wife generously to seek for her own adventurcs at 
home. “Live and let live, 55 was his motto. 

Always searching for new cxcitements, new amours, new ap- 
plaxise. The triumphs of the theater had begun to pall upon him. 
The fires of rebellion had died down throughout thc world. His 
quicksilver energy must find a fresh channcl. But where? And 
how? 

Ah, he had it! Historical fiction. He would stir thc dead past 
back into tumultuous life. Walter Scott, the King of Romance, 
was dead. Long live the new King, Alexandre Dumas! 

Fevcrishly he set to work on his first historical romance —Thc 
Three Musketecrs . To help him with his historical rcscarch, hc 
engaged the Services of Auguste Maquct—a scholar with a flair 
for plotweaving. As for himself, he carcd littlc for thc dead facís 
but he cared a great deal for thc litnng iruths of history. “It is 
perxnissible to violatc history, 55 he said, “on condition that you 
have a child by her.;/ 

Tirelessly he worked at his novel—from seven in thc moming 
until seven at night—his slcevclcss shirt unfastcncd at thc throat, 
his noonday lunch remaining often untouchcd at his side. If a 
visitor happencd to drop in during his working hours, hc wavcd 
a grecting with his left hand and wcnt on wríting with thc othcr. 

Hc workcd always at high tension. But it was thc tension o 1 
a man at play. Hc lived with his charactcrs, hc talkcd to lhem, 
-hc jested with them. One day an English visitor hcard an out- 
burst of laughtcr issuing from Dumas 5 workroom. “I shall wait 
until your master is alone, 55 said thc visitor to thc servant. 

“But my master is alone, 55 replied thc servant. “Hc is mcrely 
cnjoying a bon mot that hc has hcard from onc of his charactcrs.” 

Hc lived with his charactcrs by day and with his cronics by 
night And whcn pcoplc askcd him how hc managed to fecl so 
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frcsh aftcr his daily grind, hc rcplicd that his dailv output va s 
no grind at alL “I don*t producc my storícs. The slories producc 
themselves withxn me.” 

“But how?” 

“I àont know. Ask a plum tree how it produces plums.” 

Hc had that rare mysterious gift for creation. And that even 
rarer mysterious gift for friendship. At ail times he kcpt opcn 
housc and open heart. The Dumas te lunch hour” lastcd from half 
past clcven to half past four. Always there were new guests ar- 
rivrnç, and always the servants had to run out to the butchcr for 
more cutlcts. On the days when Dumas was ablc to rclax from 
his work, he xningled freely among his guests—many of whom 
were uninvited but none the less welcome. “Wili you be kind 
cnough,” asked a friend, “to introducc me to that gentleman 
over there?” “Sorry I can ! t do it/ 3 rcplicd Dumas. “I havcn’t 
becn introdueed mvself.” 

m 

His gencrosit}' was like a bottomlcss sieve into which hc kcpt 
pouring away ail his camings. Hc *was forever in debt. The bailiff 
had bccome the most familiar of his visitors. Oncc a frícnd asked 
him for his contribution to hclp bmy a poor devil of a fellow 
who had just died. Dumas took fiftecn franes out of his pockct. 
“And who,” he asked, “is this peor dead man?” 

“A bailiff.” 

CÍ So yotrre burying a bailiff I” cried Dumas. “Hcre’s another 
fiftecn franes—bury two of th cm.” 


VI 

VTktle Dumas 5 pockets wcrc running empty, his fame kcpt 
risíntr from hcicht to heicht. From the tuminsr of history into 
fiction. hc now advaneed to the tuming of fiction into histoiy. 
His Mente Cristo —a book on whien hc again collaborated with 
Maquct—is a texture of purc romance. Yct «o vivid are the char- 
acters that to this day the guides at Marscillcs point out to the 
visitor the houses of Mercedes and of Morei, and the cdls of 
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Edmond Dantes and of the Abbé Faria at the Château d J I L Out 
of clouds and vapors, Dumas created solid habitations and living 
men. 

Yct it was not the purpose of Dumas to create. He wantcd 
mercly to entertain. An authoris busxness, he sai d, is to zvritc joy- 
fully in order that his readers may Hve joyfully. “Whads any an 
worth that doesn’t make people gay?” He prctended to bc ncithcr 
a poet nor a scholar. His sole aim was to be an cxpcrt tcllcr of 
tales, “You write about events that vou have never studicd/* 
observed a captious critic. Whcreupon Dumas retorted: “If I ~ 
had studied events, vrhen should I have found time to write?” 

He allowed Maquet and his other assistants—his encimes ac- 
cused him of running a regular “fiction factory”—to supply him 
with the sterile facts. And thcn he took these facts and blew into 
them the fire of imagination and the breath of life. 

And so he sat in his workroom untü the evening of his carecr, 
“like the Arabian story-tellcr who prolongs the \*igil of his tribe 
xinder the starry sky of the dcsertV And toward the end of the 
vigil the cup of his suecess grew somewhat acrid wth the bitter- 
ness of envy. Yet in the very bittemess therc v.*as a mixturc of 
pride. For the object of his envy was his own son. Alexandre 
Dumas fils had written a story —The Lady of the Camcllias T 
known on the stage as Camille —whose popularity outrivalcd the 
popularity of any of the stories of Alexandre Dumas pcrc. The 
father and the son tried to outdo onc anothcr, and taunted one 
anothcr, and loved one another to the point of adoration. “I have 
raised a child,” said Dumas pere jocosely, “who has tumed out 
to bc a serpent.” “And I,” rejoincd Dumas fJs playfully, “have 
raised a father who has tumed out to bc a child.” 

An irrcprcssiblc, laughtcr-loving and nd v cnturc-I oving child 
to the end. Tbough advaneed in ycar? and physically ovcrplunip 
with the sweetmcats of succcss, hc remained mcntally as turbulcnt 
as of o!d. Whcrcver therc was a rcvolution* hc threw himsclf into 
the ccntcr of the "Whirlpool- In 18*8 hc was rcady to lcad the 
National Guard to Paris. But the National Guard rcíused to 
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follow. In 1859 hc joined Garibaldi and not only contributcd his 
fortunc of 50.000 francs but offcrcd to contributc his vcry lifc 
to the cause of Italian freedom. Four years latcr he acccpted a 
* commission to kad the Greek rebellion against the Turks—only 
to discovcr that the man who had onranizcd the rebellion, the 
Princc of Skandcnberg, was an impostor. 

His mcrcurial energy was forever straining to bc translatcd 
into action. He eould never rest. Oncc, at the açe of sixtv-thrcc, 
hc retumed to Paris from a “rcvoluüonary 5 visit to Italy. His son 
met him at the station. It was ten o’dock at night. “You must 
bc pretty tircd alter your exertions, fathcr. Let me takc you 
home/' 

“No” cried Dumas pèrc. “I want to sec Gautíer before I go 
to bed.” And off he draggcd his son to his old crony's housc at 
Ncuillv. 

4 

The housc was Iocked whcn they arrived. Dumas raiscd a 
hullabaloo and awakencd Gauticr out of his slccp. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Dumas the fathcr and Dumas the son.” 

“But we ? rc all in bcd.” 

“\Vhat, in bed at this carly hour? Come on, you lazyboncs, gct 
up, cvcrybody!” 

It was four o ? dock in the moming whcn the fathcr and the 
son retumed from Gauticris housc. “And no\\\ Alexandre,” said 
Dumas perc> “I want you to gct me a lamp.” 

“What for?” 

l Tve got work to do?' 

The son Icft his father at his desk and wcnt to sleep. Whcn hc 
awokc, it was long past dawn. On the desk lay threc complctcd 
articlcs for threc magazines. Dumas pere was shaving and singing 
before a mirror. 

“How do vou fed, father?'* 

♦ 

“Fresh as a daisv, son.” And then. vdth a twinklc in his eve, 
“Wc youngstcrs. you scc, don't tire as casily as you old men.” 
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' At iast the youngster of sixty-eight put aside his pcn and lay 
down to rest. Not that he was tired of his old adventurcs, but 
that he was anxious to try something ncw. He had just passcd 
through his final romance—wth an American actrcss, Adah 
Menken. A short, swift, passionate storm that ended in tragedy 
vrhen the actress was killed in a fali from her horse. Dumas went 
to his son’s house. "My boy, I have come to you to die/’ 

He fell silent after that. And whenever his friends shook thcir 
heads sadly and remarked that Dumas had fallen into a decline, 
his son retorted: “A mind such as my fathcrs can never fali into 
a decline. If he refuses to speak to us in thc language of today, it 
is because he is leaming to understand the language of etemity.” 
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Important Works by Hugo 


Marion dc Lormc (a drama) 
Hcrnani (a drama) 

The Hunchback of Notrc D ame 
The King Amuscs Himscíf 
(a drama) 

Napolcon ihc Littlc (a political 
treatise) 

Les Misêrahlcs 
The Toilers of thc Sca 


The Man Who Lcughs 
Nincty-thrcc 
Legend of the Cfnturies 
Thc History of c Crime. 
Thc Su preme Pity * 
Scvcral volumes of 
dramatíc and 
lyric poetry 



Victor Marie Hugo 

o 

1S02—1S85 



T 

Ax 1865, \ictor Marie Hugo ^vvas an exile on the Island oí 
Guemsey. “Napoleon the Little" had banished him from Paris 
hecause of his too-ardent Iovc for humanity. On Aprií cg of that 
ycar he rectívcd a leíter—so widespread was his fame—addrcsscd 
to Victor Hugo, Ocear. % On the same day he sent a letter, in carc 
of the American Minister to Bclgmm, addressed to Afv Fellozv 
Ciiizens, tke World . In this Ietter he expressed his sonw at the 
ossassinatíort of Lincoln. ‘The thunderdap at 'Washington has 
shaken the earth . . . How frightful a eataclvHnP 5 And thcn 
Hugo wcnt on to comfort the American people in words as pro~ 
phetie today as thcy werc in 1S05: “The American people is a 
colessus of bronze: trnitors may scratch its çurfacc. but thcy can- 
not overthrow it . . . America has bccomc the gtiidc among the 
nations ... the nation pointing out to its sister nations the 
çranite vrav to libertv and to universal broüterhood.*’ The cd!e 
thcn concludcd his leíter by signing himsclf “a devoted citizcn of 
the Republic of Afankind." 

Thcrc arc these vho regard Yictor Hugo and Abraham Lin¬ 
coln as rhe Head and the Heart of the Jsinctccnth Century. 
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II 

oERANGelv exough, the child that was to bccomc one of thc 
most ardent of European republicans was brought up with a 
reverence for monarchy. The father of Victor Hugo was a general 
in Napoleous army. Whcn Victor was eleven ycars old, hc saw 
Napoleon riding through the Streets of Paris. “What struck mc 
in my sacred awe when the Emperor appcarcd . . . was not 
the sight of the noisy crowd that folio wed him . . . singing in 
chorus . . . it was the sight of this sovereign man, moving mute 
and brave, with the air of a god of bronze/ 5 Until well into his 
mature life, Victor Hugo regarded the emperors of France as 
partaking of the solidity of bronze and the solcmníty of God. 

His love for thc empire came not so much from his father as 
from his mother. Madame Hugo’s fect wcrc always sbod with 
green, for green was the color of thc Frendi kings. 

And green, too, was the color of Madame Hugo’s cycs. Shc 
was always jealous of her husband. And her husband was always 
jealous of her. And not without cause. Thcir married lifc was a 
constant succession of recondliations and separations—of strange 
•women in thc housc of General Hugo, of strange men in thc 
house of Madame Hugo. 

As for Victor, he adored both his father and his mother—in 
spite of thc fact that the irregular lifc of his parents meant a 
chüdhood of rcstless wandering for himsclf. From Paris to Bor- 
dcaux, from Bordcaux to Scgovia, from Scgovia to Madrid, from 
Madrid back to Paris. As a rcsult of this constant wandering littlc 
Victor pickcd up a rathcr dcsultory cducation —a hcltcr-skcltcr 
knowledgc that made up in varicty for what it lackcd in solidity. 
“This child,” said a friend of his mothcris, “knows a littlc about 
cvcrything €< Ycs,” replied his mother lugubriously, /‘and hc 
knows prccious littlc about anything.” 

And 4 so he flitted about from school to school, and sippcd 
hastily of this flowcr and of that ? until at thirtccn hc camc upon 
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a grcat discovcry—thc poctry of Virgil. Hc madc a translation 
oí VirgiTs First Eclogue, and was rcv;ardcd with a thrashing from 
his tcachcr, Dccottc. For Dccottc himsclf had just finished a 
translation of thc sclfsamc Eclogue . How darcd this littlc upstart 
set himsclf up as a rival? 

Victor wipcd away his tcars, and went on with his poctry, Hc 
composcd an ode ín a school contcst—Dccottc was not onc of thc 
judgcs— and carricd ofT thc first prize. Hc wtoíc an cpíc, a drama 
and a novel. His tcachcrs dubbed him thc “sublime child.” 

And thc sublime child proved himsclf prccocíous not only in 
Hterature but in lovc. At sevcntccn hc bccamc engaged to Adclc 
Fouchcr, a girl of sixtccn. “Do you remember, Adclc, it was on 
thc twcnty-sixth oí April, 1819, onc evening as I sat at your fcct, 
that you askcd me to tcll you my greatest sccrct . . . And thcn 
I confcsscd trembling that I lovcd you; and after your reply, my 
Adclc, I had thc couragc of a Iion . . .” 

Two years latcr thcy v/crc married. What a handsome couplc— 
this girl with thc brave black cycs and thc wistful smile, and this 
boy with thc mouth of a poct and thc brow of a soldicrí And 
what a joyous wcdding—an occasion of “honcy and mílk, and 
flowcrs and fruit and foliage, and laughtcr and Iovc!” 

Yct there was onc discordant note. In thc midst of thc wxdding 
feast a man rushcd in v/ith*an axc and madc straíght for thc 
bridcgròom. Thcy barcly managed to pin him dowm. “A mad- 
man!” It w*as VictoFs oldcr brothcr, Eugcnc. Hc had gonc insanc 
with jcalousy. Hc, too, had wantcd to marry Adclc. 

Thc stormy sccnc at thc wcdding was thc bcginníng of a stormy 
lifc for Victor. And thc shifüng winds brought jo ys and sorro ws 
in cqual mcasurc. A succcssful volume of poems, a succcssful 
drama, applausc from thc public, praisc from thc critícs, thc 
ribbon of thc Legion of Honor, thc birth and death of a child, 
thc death of his mothcr, and thc bctrayal of a devoted friendship. 
The dearest of all his fríends, thc crític Sainte-Beuve, had gonc 
back on him. Hc had trícd, though without succcss, to scducc 
Hugo’s wifc. 
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It was with this bitter thought in his heart that Hugo attended 
the opening night of Hernani . A momcntous occasion. This un- 
conventíonal drama of Victor Hugo’s was to bc the opening 
battle between the Romantidsts and the Classicists, “the firc of 
the new and the ashes of the o!d. ?! Hugo had boldly challengcd 
the enemy to the fight. “In this play, 5 ’ he had declared, “I smash 
into bits ali theories, prosodies and systems. I tear down the old 
plaster which covers the façade of beauty. From now on, there are 
neither rules nor models . . P 

The play was produced in a tumult of catcalls and chccrs. At 
the final curtain the checrs prevailed. The entire audiencc gazed 
rapturously upon the newly-crowncd King of Romance. But 
Hugo was oblivious to the tempest of adoration. His cyes wcrc 
ccntered upon the box in which Sainte-Bcuve was sitting. The 
eyes of Sainte-Beuve were fixed upon Adelc. 

III 

f 

At hugo’s urgent request, Saintc-Bcuve promiscd that hc 
would never sce Adele again. But Sainte-Beuve didn’t kccp his 
promise. He persisted in mccting her and writing to her—in 
sccrct, as he thought, but the sccrct did not escape Hugo. 

And Hugo tricd to forget his sorrow in his work. Hc wrote a 
novel, NotTc-Dame de Paris . Hc began it on the fourth of Scp- 
tember, 1830, workcd on it in a frenzy of passion through the 
fali and the early 'winter* and finished it on the fiftccnth of Jan- 
uary. 

The story of a holy tcmplc—an cdifice of stonc with a living 
soul. “Sidc by side with the old Cathcdral (of Notrc-Damc)/* 
wriies the Frcnch historian, Michelct, “Victor Hugo has built a 
Cathcdral of Poctry as firmly scatcd on its foundations as the 
othcr, and with towcrs cqually high.” 

More applause, more hcartachcs, more work. And thcn, the 
birth of a new lovc—for the “Firc-Bird” Julietic Drouct. Thts 
beautiful actrcss, whosc body had bccn the plaything of many 
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mcn, now made a gift of hcr heart to one man. For fifty ycars 
shc rcmained passionately devotcd to Victor Hugo. 

And Victor Hugo remained passionately devotcd to Juliettc 
Drouet. Not that he had ceased to love Adele. His affection for 
her remained steadfast. But it was the affection of a son for a 
mother rather than that of a husband for a wifc. And Adele 
seemcd to be satisfied with that quict sort of affection. Hcr fccl- 
ings toward Hugo— and, for that matter, toward Saintc-Beuvc— 
had ahvays been platonic rather than possessive. Love to hcr was 
a distant sun. Shc enjoyed its slanting warmth and was contcnt 
to stay out of its vertical blaze. 

But the emotions of Hugo and of Juliettc—shc, too, had thc 
spark of poetry within her—were likc an overmastering flamc. 
They never knew love’s “$ad satiety.” Half a century aftcr thcir 
u first night” he still rcspondcd to the intoxication of hcr kisscs. 
“I kíss your body and your soul. You are beauty; you are light. 

I adore youí” 

Juliettc, the object of Hugo’s adoration, was a namelcss child 
of the pcoplc—a foundling. And to Hugo she symbolizcd all the 
nameless people of the world. Through the “consecration of her 
love” he gradually became transformed from a Bourbon to a 
bourgcois, from a royalist to a sodalist. From now on, hc dc- 
clared, his life would be inspired with a “sombcr fidclity to fallcn 
things ” Whatcver powcr he posscssed, hc dcdarcd, would bc 
cniploycd “in thc dcfencc of powerlcss men.” 

Thís remained his guiding principie to thc end of his days. In 
1830, and again in 1848, he joincd “thc cause* of thc pcoplc”— 
risking on both oceasions not only his reputation but his lifc. In 
thc Revoluúon of 1848, hc stood fighting on thc barricadcs. “I 
am dead with fatigue,” he wrote to Juliettc, “having spcnt three 
days and nights awake, in thc fray, with no bed to slccp in, almost 
no food or drink. and onlv an occasional moment in which to sit 
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down on a pavement by way of rest . - ” 

^"hilc hc was awav at thc barricadcs. his housc was ransackcd 
. ' ^ * 

by thc very pcoplc whom hc was trying to save. From room to 
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room they wcnt, hacking, tearing, breaking, until thcy íínally 

came to Vktor Hugcfs study. On a high desk ncar the tvindow— 

Hugo always wrotc standing up—the insurgents saw a nunibcr 

of scattercd sheets. The leader of the insurgents, a formcr school- 

mastcr by the name of Gobert, glanced at the sheets. They wcrc 

the beginning of a story. He then looked at the title page. “H^, 

not a bad name for a novel.” 

* 

“What is the name?” asked one of his companions. 

“Les Misêrables/’ 


IV 

Hugo began the writing of Les Misêrables in Paris. He finíshcd 
it at Guernsey, whither hc had been banishcd for his opposition 
to the tyranny of Napolcon III. The tempcst of his dcstiny kcpt 
still pursuing him. w Life and dcath kcpt dcaling him altcmatc 
carcsses and blows. Election to the Academy— and the drowning 
of his daughter, Leopoldinc, in an cstuary of the Scinc. Rccogni- 
tion as the greatest poet of Francc— and the untimely dcath of 
another daughter. Pilgrimagcs to the Island Shrinc of the Sccr— 
and the unfortunate lovc affaír folfowcd by the ínsaníty of stiíf 
another daughter. Such were the events that surroundcd the 
composition of Les Misêrables . { As he wrote this epic of human 
sorrow, Gqd touchcd him on the.shoulder and tumed his gaze 
from carth to heaven. vThe earth callcd me Poet, and hcavcn 
cchocd Pròphcij■’ Through his sufTciings hc had bccomc tlic 
prophct of hope. “I have faccd the terror of dcath, and I have 
found bcyond it the fíowcr of life.” 

The flowcr of lifc, the hope of the hopcless, the gospcl of the 
humblc, the Jovmgkindncss of God íor aJÍ HÍ5 suíícríng crcnturcs 
—this is the theme of Les Misêrables . The transformation of suf- 
fering into pity, of pity into lovc. A wild and turbulcnt and tender 
book that swcpt the world with a clcansing firc. On tlic day of 
its publicatíon the Parisians had besieged the Pagncrrc bookshop 
at six m the moming. Within a fcw hours, thcy had cnrricd ofT 
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fifty thousand copies of the book. Victor Hugo, tlic lone prisoncr 

upon the rock of Gucmscy, was hailed as the First Citizen of the 
World . 

And the First Citizen took his honors with a “modest pride” 
and grew younger as the ycars went on. “Under my white hair 
lives the love of springtime . . . Light knows no old age.” He 
had become a Titan of physical and of mental endurance. Up at 
dawn, a piunge into the sea, and at his desk—standing up—bc- 
fore the sun rose. Aftcmoons, a bit of relaxation with his crayons 
—for he loved to draw as weil as to write— and thcn a long walk 
over the scashore facing the sun and the spray. Never a stick to 
hclp him over the rocks, or an umbrclla to shicld him against the 
rain. He feared neithcr the heat nor the cold. U I am immortal. 
Nothing can hurt mc. M His appetite was enormous. Scveral platc- 
fuls of meat at a single sitting. Therc wcre days when two chickcns 
vrere not cnough to satisfy his hunger. Hcarty cating, hcarty; 
thinking, and a hcarty acccptance of the sorrows as well as of 
the joys of life. "Sorrow is but a preludc to joy” The symphony 
of life, if only wc can attune our ears to it, resolves into a tri- 
umphant chord. In tliis absolute trust hc faccd the death of two 
of his sons, and of his wife Adclc. And in this trust he faccd the 
German invasion of France in 1870—hc had now retumed from 
his exile at Gucmscy. “Evcrybody to the front, citizcns! Lct all 
the towns rise up. Lct all the ficlds take firc! . . . Cities, cities, 
cities! make forests of pikcs, multiply your bayonets, hamess your 
cannon; and vou, villagc, takc up your torch! Lct every man, 
rich, poor, laborer, peasant, clerk, bring forth or pick up from 
the ground whatever rcscmblcs a wcapon or a missile! Roll rocks, 
pile up paving stones, change furrows into trcnchcs . . . tear 
forth the stones from our sacrcd carth, stonc the invaders with 
the bones of our mothcr, France .” And thcn, with a pro- 
phetie light in his cycs, “Fcar not the defeat of today. Centcr your 
hcarts and your hands upon a single goal—victory in the end!” 

And it was in this sclfsamc trust—a trust in the wholesomeness 
of human sorrow and in the purposcfulncss of human toil —that 
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he %vrote one of the most beautiful of his novéis —The Toilcrs of 
the Secu 

Here, in its mutilated brevity, is the story: 

Lethierry, the uncle and guardian of the charming Deruchctte, 
befriends the adventurer Rantaine. The Iatter rcpays the favor 
by stealing 50,000 francs from Lethierry. This moncy, savcd over 
a period of forty years, has been intended for Dcruchcttc’s dowTy. 

Now Deruchette is the object of a great and silent worship. 
Gilliatt, a young man of doubtless courage but of doubtful birth, 
adores her from a distance. He fecls too humble, howevcr, to tcll 
her of his love. 

One day Gilliatt rescues a young curate from the high tidc. 
The curate offers him a sovereign, which Gilliatt rcfuses. He 
accepts a Bible instead. 

An interestmg situation. A beautiful girl whose do\sTy has bccn 
stolen; a young man of lowly station who is dcsperatcly in lovc 
*vvith the girl; and another young man, of higher station and 
learning. The old inevitable triangle. But let us go on and scc 
how the author develops the theme and how he intenveaves the 
fates of the other characters mth the fates of these three young 
people. 

Deruchette^s uncle Lethierry owns a steamboat, the Durcndc, 
%vhich is commanded by Capta in Clubin. Lethierry has lost all 
his other ships, and all his hopes are ccntcrcd in the Dnrandc and 
its captain. He is an honest man, this captain, and well worthy 
of his master’s trust. 

On one of his trips, Captain Clubin runs across Rantaine, the 
scoundrcl *vvho has stolen LethienVs moncy and Avho is about to 
escape from the country with a fortunc of 75,000 francs. Clubin 
compcls Rantaine, at the point of a pistol, to deliver the moncy 
to him. He then sets sail to bring the moncy back to Lcthicrry. 

And now the author produccs a complication in order to pro- 
long the thrcad of the ston*. The stcamship Durcndc is wrccked. 
Clubin sends the passengers off in the long-boat, and calmly 
awaits d ca th on the sinking ship. 
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Lethierry-s hope for Deruchette is pracíicaily at an cnd. The 
Diircr.de is a total loss—except for the engines ivhich Lcthierry 
himsdf has deàgned. If only he could recover the engines. hc 
xnight bu 3 d another ship around th em. And life might go on. 

Is there anyone who can find a way to savc the engines? If 
there is any man who can do it, he shall have the hand of Deni- 
chette. 

There is one man in the crowd who undertakes this almost im¬ 
possible task. It is Gilliatt. 

He sets out for the AsTeck. It is situated undemeath a prcdpice 
in the channeh In order to reach it, he must climb do^vn by means 
of a knotted rope. It is a snperhuman task, fraught with the great- 
est danger* Day after day he toils and starves himself; for part 
of the food which he has brought along with him has bccn swcpt 
awav bv the sea. He lives on shcllfísh and crabs—whenever hc 
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can gct th em. 

Once. as he wades into the shalloiv ivaters of a cave, hc is 
attacked by a devil-fish and barely escapes vãth his life. 

And thus GíUiatt toils on—a symbol for all the toiling human 
creatures ivho struggle and suffer and hope that their strugglcs 
may steer them into the haven of their dreams. 

And now the author begins to prepare us for the climax. Hc 
takes Gilliatt into the further recesses of the cave wherc hc dis- 
covers the skcleton of a man. By means of a belt with a name 
upon it, Gilliatt is ablc to identify the skcleton. It is that of the 
ship captain, Clubin. Tied firmly to the belt is an iron box. The 
box contains 75,000 franes. 

Gilliatt takcs the moncy and rctums to his toil. Dcruchctte 
shall have her dowry: and Lcthierry, his engines. 

Finally Gilliatt succeeds in rcscuing the engines. Hc is rcady 
for his own rcward—the hand of Dcruchctte. 

In the evening he approaches the housc in which she íives. A 
nigbtingalc is singing. In his hcart. too. there is a song. 

Dcruchctte is in the garden. She is not alone. The young curatc 
whosc life Gilliatt has saved is with hcr. Dcruchctte and the 
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curate embrace. Gilliatt turns away and leavcs thcm to thcir lovc. 

Deruchette and her lover are married. Thcy set sail for Eng- 
land. Gilliatt stands on a rock at the water’s edgc and watchcs 
the ship. The tide is rising. It comes up to his knccs, his shoulders, 
over his head. And thus ends the life of one of the toilers of the 
sea. 

But he has had his reward. For he has won not the hand but— 
what is far more important—the happiness of Deruchette. 

t 

V 

Huco’s eightieth birthday. “Flowers! Wexnusthave flowcrs!” 
one of his friends has declarcd. And the whole gay way betwccn 
Nice and Paris has been lined with wagon-loads, train-loads of 
flowcrs. And his house is literally buricd in roses. And fifty thou- 
sand children, beautiful living flowcrs, are singíng and dancing 
in honor of grandpère Hugo . And over the avenues of Paris, half 
a million workcrs march singing Hugo’s favorite anthcm, the 
Marseillaise . 

The height of his triumph, the depth of his sorrow. For shortly 
after the celebration of his eightieth birthday, his “dearest friend” 
Julictte passed away. “And if you werc dead I should lovc you 
still” he had written to her shortly before the cnd. “And ií I werc 
dead I should lovc you yet . . . You dead, I should dic . . 

And with Juliette’s death, Hugo ceascd to live on carth and 
began to look forward to the greater lifc bcyond. Of the rcality 
of this greater life he hadn’t the slightcst doubt. ‘ilf an ant, at 
the moment when I was about to crush out its lifc, werc to join 
its two miserablc paws in prayer to me, I should bc kind to it. 
Why then should not God be kind to me? ... I supplicatc Him 
to grant eternal lifc to you ... to me . . . to all . . 

Though he had lost his lover, his wife, and all his childrcn save 
one—Adelc was still alive but hopdcssly insane—hc was not 
alonc. For hc lived amidst his grandchíldrcn—an oak surroundcd 
by a circlc of hardy saplings. Hc callcd thcm to his side whcn he 
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was about to recerve the summons. *‘My swcct ançels, I am leav- 
ing vou. I feel that God is calling mc. I am going to scc again my 
other little oncs who are in hcaven. You %vill not scc mc again, 
but I shaíi ahvays be \vith you, ncar you, much nearcr than I am 
nov>\ And I shaíi bicss you as I bless you now.” 

He died gu May 22, St. Julia ? s day, the name-day of Julictte. 

His fricnds had expected a “royal burial.” Yct they wcrc not 
surpriscd vrhen they learaed of hís final request: 

“I dcsirc to give fifty thousand francs to the poor ... X dcsire 
to be bome to the cemetery in the hearsc of the poor . . 

And at the cnd of his request he pcnned a simple statemcnt of 
his faith: “I refuse the prayers of all churches ... I bclicve 
in God ” 



flaubert 
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II 

He was peculiar froimthe vcry first. Always interestcd in thc 
niorbid síde of life. As a child he climbed the waU of his fathcris 
hospital in order to look at the corpscs in the thcater. Hc found 
a special fascination in lunatics and idiots, and hc fancicd that 
lunatics and idiots found a special fascination in him. A bom 
observer, he began to take notes of people almost as soon as hc 
had leamed to write. The son of a dissecter of human bodies, hc 
grew up to be a dissecter of human souls. When hc was a mcre 
tot, he composed plays and acted thcm with his sistcr on a homc- 
made stage—the family dining table. Not contcnt with his plays, 
he also wrote a novel and two “scientific” cssays—on Comcillc 
and on Constipation. AU this bcfore hc had reached his tccns. 

But he had to hide himself away from his fathcr when hc 
wrote. For Doctor Flaubcrt was dccidcdly avcrse to a litcrary 
carecr for his son. When Gustavc tricd to rcad him onc of his 
“mastcrpieces, 55 the doctor feü aslccp. Hc was anxious to tum 
Gustave into a good surgeon, likc himself. And likc Gustavc^ 
brothcr, Achille.'-‘Wc are a rcspcctablc family, we FJaubcrts, and 
wc want no vagabonds or pocts among us.” 

And so Gustave was scnt to a rcspcctable school, and for cight 
ycars hc drcamed and obscrvcd and wrote, and ridiculcd his 
fcllow students and befriendcd thcm—for, likc most cynics, he 
was at bottom a gendc soul— and at cightccn hc told his fathcr 
flatly that hc wotild not be a doctor. 

His fathcr was rcady to compromisc. “If you won’t bc a doctor, 
thcn you ? ll havc to be a lawycr. 5 ’ And ofT hc packcd him to Paris 
to study law. 

But Gustave was stubbom. “I am a Barbariam I havc a Bar- 
barian ? s obstinacy.” And a Barbarian’s lo ve for advcnturc. “I am 
dcsccndcd from Sicilian piratcs.” Hc, too, would bc a piratc, a 
rovcr of thc spirit, a sceker aftcr thc gold of thc pcrfcct phraíc. 
“I mcan to bc a writcr and nothing cisc/* 
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His fathcr gavc him up as a hopelcss case. And Gustavc, rc- 
licvcd, abandoncd his law books and tumcd to Don Quixotc — 
“thc Biblc of human folly.’ 1 This book bccamc thc primar)' sourcc 
oí FlaubcrFs philosophy, thc cardinal principie pf his faith. “The 
troublc with men is not that they are scoundrcls, but that thcy 
are fools” Under thc inílucncc of this philosophy, hc wrote a 
number of plays and novcls dealing with thc more somber aspects 
of lifc—thc story of a man who has lost his soul just as Peter 
Schlcmihl has lost his shadow, the tragedy of a catalcptic who 
is buricd alive and who dies blasphcming his destiny, thc ad- 
ventures of a crcaturc whosc mothcr is human and whosc fathcr 
is an ape—fantastic and immature tales that hc wrote only for 
his o^Tt amusement and for thc amusement of his friends. 

And these friends of FlauberFs wcrc even more pessimistie 
than himsclf. “Wc wcrc a group of droll youngstcrs who lived in 
a strange world . . * Wc bcat out a familiar path bctwccn mad- 
ness and death . . . Some of these youngstcrs killcd thcmsclves; 
othcrs dicd in their beds; onc who stranglcd himsclf with his 
nccktic; scvcral who took to drink in order to drive away their 
thoughts . . •” 

Flaubcrt, howcvcr, was ablc to maintain a hcalthy balance bc¬ 
twccn madncss and suicide. And this was duc to three of his more 
convcntional friends—Emest Chcvalicr, Alfred Ic Poittevin, and 
Maxime du Camp. While Gustave had a morbid interest in 
litcraturc and in death, these three young men had a wholesome 
interest in litcraturc and in lifc. Chcvalicr was a combination of 
thc poct-politidan—a man with his hcad in thc clouds but with 
his fcct on thc ground. Lc Poittevin, thc son of a succcssful busi- 
nessman, was himsclf destined to bc succcssful in business. (Lc 
PoittcviiFs sis ter, it is interesting to note, was thc mothcr of de 
Maupassant.) Du Camp. thc editor of thc Rcvuc de Paris, had 
appointcd himsclf as FlaubcrFs guide not only in thc gardens of 

iancv but in thc wavs of thc world. Hc drew Flaubcrt out of his 
* * 

solitary íhcll; hc indueed him to mcct pcoplc; and hc took him 
(18.59) on a tnp to ^ 1C Orient. 
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This trip to the Orient was one of thc enchanting cpisodcs in 
FlauberPs life. “Never shall I forgct the experiencc—thc colors 
and sounds of Egypt, the Nile, Syria, Palcstine, Malta, C-on- 
stantmople. 55 Hq found a spccial fascination in the Pyramids. 
“When we reached the bottom of the hill on which thc Pyramids 
stand, I set my horse at fuli speed. Du Camp did likewisc . . . 
At the sight of that grandeur, my brain whirled . . , It was sun- 
set. The three Pyramids, all rosy, seemed drowned in light . . ” 

Three Pyramids. Three friends. And one mistrcss. Hc mel 
Louise Colet, the girl who was to become his mistrcss, at thc 
studio of the artist Pradier. She was a poetess of little talcnt and 
great charm. Many of the literary lights of Paris, though thcy 
’werc left cold at the beauty of her poetry, werc quite ardent over 
the poetry of her beauty. Once, when Victor Hugo bewailcd tlic 
mutilation of the Venus de Milo, she remarked that thc arms of 
this famous statue had been recovered. 

“They have?” asked thc surprised Hugo. Cf Whcrc are thcy?' 5 

t£ Under my slecves/’ replied Louise Colet. 

When the shy Flaubcrt met this forward young courtcsan, hc 
surrendered to her his heart, his mind, and his entire criticai 
faculty. “She is not only thc most bcaulijid but thc most tclcnted 
young woman in Paris!” he cxclaimcd with a lovcr’s blindncss. 

Yet hc never married her. For one thing, his mothcr disap- 
proved of such a marriage. His fathcr had dicd, and Flaubcrt 
now lived (at Croissct, ncar Roucn) with his mothcr. Madamc 
Flaubcrt, a neurotic little lady, was too posscssivcly attachcd to 
her son. “I will sharc him avith no othcr woman—not even an 
angcl from hcavcn/’ 

But Flaubcrt himsclf was averse to marriage. Hc was willing 
to give liis bcloved cvcrything save thc complete possession of his 
body. This bodv of his was but thc shadow of himsclf. Hc lived 
in a world not of things but of ideas. “I have never/’ hc saí d, 
“rcally cmbraced a woman. Not even Louise. What I have hdd 
in my arms is the semblancc of lovc, but not lovc itsclf.” 

This “scmblancc of lovc” was suflídcntlv stronc, howcvcr, to 
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influcncc thc cntirc coursc of his lifc. For it was undcr thc in- 
spiration of Louisc that hc pcrfcctcd his litcrary stylc and 
launchcd upon thc series of novcls that wcrc to placc him fn thc 
front rank of thc crcators of thc world’s iitcraturc. 

Yct thc inspiration of lovc and thc devotion of fricndship wcrc 
but passing shadows in thc world of his ideas. Flaubcrt was 
csscntially a man of solitude. Hc lived alonc with his thoughts. 
Hc broke with Louisc, and hc brokc with his three friends, and 
hc retreated within thc hermit shcll of his genius. That caustic 
tonguc of his, and his cqually caustic pcn. When du Camp, out 
of shccr kindncss, gave him practical advicc on thc publication 
of onc of his books, hc took it as an affront. “I do not blame you 
for publishing your own stuff. And I thank you for your kind 
intention in advising me as to thc publication of mine. But this 
mania of yours conccming my wclfarc is rathcr comical to me 
. . . Wc are no Iongcr on thc same road, you and I. Wc do 
not sail in thc same boat. May God Icad cach of us where cach 
of us wants to go—you to a safe harbor, I to thc opcn sca.” 

And so hc Icft his friends and his intimates and his lovcs and 
set sail for thc opcn sca of an uncompromising litcrary carccr. 

III 

As A writer, Flaubcrt was a rarc combination of thc romanti- 
cist and thc rcalist. “There are two distinct men within me,” hc 
wrote. “One of them is in lovc with noisc, with Iyrism, with great 
caglc-flights, widi all thc sonorities of phrascology and all thc 
high summits of ideas. Thc othcr scarchcs and probes thc rcality 
as dccply as hc can, lovcs to bring out small facts as wcll as great 
ones, and would likc to makc you fccl almost matcrially thc things 
which hc rcproduccs. This onc enjoys laughtcr and takcs pleasure 
in thc animalism of manktnd.” 

All his lifc, Flaubcrt hovered bctwccn thc two worlds of fancy 
and fact. At times hc went soaring into flights of imagination, at 
othcr times hc went grovcling into thc muck of material cxistcncc. 
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And whichever was the world that he happened to bc living in 
at the moment, he always wished that hc werc living in thc othcr. 
He never spoke of the book that he was writing; he constantly 
spoke of the book he was going to write next. Thc scqucncc of 
his books was therefore an invariable alternation between the 
realistic and the romantic: Madame Bovary ; Salambbô, Thc 
Sentimental Education, The Temptatwn of Saint Anthony, 
Bouvard and Pêcuchct . This alternation was not mcrcly acci- 
dental; it was the result of a perpetuai inner conflíct between thc 
artist and the scientist, the poet and thc cynic, thc comfortcr and 
the despiser of mankind. 

But whatevcr he wrote, he was always the consummatc artist. 
“In the beginning is the word.” To Flaubert, a word was not 
merely the conveyer of a thought. It was a living cntíty —a vi th 
a voice, a perfume, a pcrsonality, a soul. Hc polished and re- 
polishcd his pages—frcquently devoting an entire day to a single 
phrase— until the socicty of the words upon thosc pages had bccn 
reduced to a pcrfect singing unit. If at all possible, hc never used 
the same word twice on the same page. “It is wrong to offcnd 
the cor, just as it is wrong to ofTend thc hcart, of my readers.” 

Yet he had littlc respect for thc mind'oí his readers. “Thc 
human mind is tragically stupid.” This abysmal human stupidity 
both rcpulsed and attracted him. Hc studied it as a conscicntious 
doctor studies a loathsomc disease—in order that, having deter¬ 
mine d its cause, he might bc able to discovcr its curc. It has bccn 
said that Emcst Renan always tricd to find a littlc wisdom even 
in a fool, but that Gustave Flaubcrt alwa\*s tricd to discovcr a 
littlc folly even in a 'wise man. But herc agatn, it was thc doctor 
in Flaubcrt—his malc ancestors had bccn doctors for ccnturics— 
that liked to probc into the human personality, insisting upon a 
pcriodical and thorough examination in order to discovcr and 
to climinatc thc discasc upon its íirst appcarancc. 

It was in this cffort to discovcr and to climinatc discasc—thc 
discasc of bourgeois paltrincss—that hc conccivcd and wrote thc 
greatest of his novcls, Madame Bovary. Tliis book, Hkc Gocthc’$ 
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Favsty is thc biography of an crring soul. But whcrcas Gocthds 
hcro, in spitc of his bungling, is guidcd by an instinct for thc onc 
íruc way, FlaubcrPs hcroinc, in spitc of hcr planning, is misled 
by an instinct for thc onc false way. Thc way from cnnui, 
through transgression, to death. Thc story of Emma Bovary is 
a rcalistic picturc of a romantic soul. Emma is thc daughtcr of 
a kindly, sensual and lighthcarted farmer overburdened with 
vanity and devoid of rcligion. From carlicst childhood she has 
bccn brought up to live bcyond thc horizon. “Thc fruits of thc 
next field always taste swccter—in imagination —than thc fruits 
of your cwTi ficld.” Brought up in a convcnt, she has bccomc 
saturatcd with thc subtlc crotic fiavor of thc pious legends that 
she has bccn allowcd to rcad on Sundays as a relaxation. Rctum- 
ing from thc convcnt to thc farm, she finds hcrsclf oncc more 
in thc midst of hcr ugly surroundings and hcr romantic dreams. 
She longs to leave thc sounds and thc sights and thc smclls of thc 
stablcs and thc fields. Away from thc Here to thc Elscwhcre. She 
longs to flnd someone who will makc this pilgrimage possiblc for 
hcr. A young man appears. Charles Bovary. He is ncither good 
nor bad ? ncither dever nor stupid. Just an average nobody, an 
ordinary borc. But to Emma lie is thc Princc Charming who tvill 
rcscuc hcr from hcr own boredom. She marries him. 

But thc moment after hcr marriage, she rctums to hcr rcstlcss 
dreams. For Bovary represents thc commonplacc Here, and 
Emma is always ycaming for that glorious Elscwhcre. 

And now anothcr man comes—as she believes—to hcr rcscuc. 
Lcon. Young, degant, romantic. A bricf moment of ccstasy, a 
occp imo thc hcavcn bcyond thc horizon, and tiicn hc Icavcs hcr. 

Rcality oncc more—heavier, dullcr, more opprcssivc than ever. 
Thc days drag along on Icadcn fcct. Even hcr dreams are now 
wtíghtcd dow*n with thc monotony of hcr boredom. 

And thcn thc next lovcr comes, and she throws hcrsclf into 
liis amis with utter abandon. “She was entering into a wondcrful 
somcthing where aü would bc passion, ccstasy, ddirium. An im- 
mensity of bluc spacc surroundcd hcr; thc summits of romance 
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glistened in her thoughts and ordinary existcncc appcarcd far, 
far bclow, in the shadows bctwcen the heights.” 

A ncw dream, with her new lover (Rodolphe). Togcthcr thcy 
travei in fancy to faraway places—to Spain with its tambourincs, 
to Italy with its blue skies, to the Orient with its minarcts and its 
bazaars. 

But this dream, too, is soon endcd. A quarrel with Rodolphe, 
and Emma sinks back into a reality which now borders on dc- 
spair. Her actual world is unbearable, her romantic world is shat- 
tered, and there is nothing left but forgctfulncss. Shc sccks this 
forgetfulness in a frenzy of sensual cxcitcmcnt. Shc mccts Lcon 
again and throws herself into his arms—this time, howcvcr, not 
as a lover but as a courtcsan. Her dream now is not to escape 
from reality, but to escape from hcrsclf. 

And thus she falis from degradation to degradation —from 
Leon to an operatie tenor, from the operatie tenor to a notary’s 
clcrk. She has even stopped dreaming. Her lifc has bccome a 
confuscd, desperate and panicky escape. 

And then, the final choice betwcen the gutter and the grave. 
Emma chooscs the grave. For the gutter would bc but anothcr 
rclapse into reality. But death is that fearful, hopeful joumcy 
bcyond the horizon. The last great cxcursion into the Land of 
Romance. 

Emma Bovary is romantic to the cnd. 

IV 

When Flaubcrt published Madamc Bovary, the cri ti cs con- 
demned him as a moral leper. The Frcnch govcmmcnt had him 
arrested on the cliargc of “foisting pomographic literature upon 
the public.” Aftcr a stormy trial hc was acquittcd—not, howcvcr, 
without a verbal lashing on the part of the presiding judgc. It 
took the Frcnch public to convincc botli the cri ti cs and the 
govcmmcnt that Madamc Bovary was an honest transcript of 
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lifc, and that in its fídclity to thc truth it was no more immoral 
than thc honest dcscription of an avalanche. 

And Flaubcrt, indiffcrcnt alikc to thc storms oí vituperation 
and thc tempests of applausc, sat Hkc a monk within thc shcltcr 
of his home and altcrnatcly scomcd and amuscd thc world into 
a better frame of mind. “I am a satirist, to bc surc. But satirc is ; 
thc salt that cnablcs mankind to digest thc flatncss of lifc.” < 

Thc most solitary man in Europe, his friends dubbcd him. He 
spcnt thc greater part of thc ycar at Croisset, going up to Paris 
only occasionally for a chat with George Sand or a dinner with 
Victor Hugo and a fcw othcr congcnial souls. À huge bulk of a 
figure, with thc mustachc of a piratc and thc cycs of a child. 
Though hc lovcd his occasional contacts with his fellows, hc lovcd 
even more to bc lcft alonc. Hc lived in a long, low housc on thc 
Scinc, with five Windows in his study on thc sccond floor. “Which- 
ever way I look, I scc thc universal sky.” 

A solid old housc, and a solid old man with solid scttlcd habits. 
Hc rose rcgularly at ten o’clock, rcad his Icttcrs and papers, ate 
a light brcakfast at eleven, took a walk along thc river, retumed 
at twclvc-thirty and sat down to work until seven. Then hc ate 
his dinner, took a bricf stroll in thc garden, and retumed to his 
desk for “anothcr bout of work 5 ’ which lastcd until thc wccJiours 
of tlic night. 

Hc lived almost cntircly in his books. “A cmsty old misan- 
thropc,” said his ncighbors. Yct thcy didn’t know that tliis “hater 
of his kind 55 had sacrificcd most of his fortunc for some distant 
rclativcs who needed it more than himsclf. 

And tlms hc lived alonc, dispensing his charity without cxpcc- 
tation of thanks, and writing his novcls without desire for fame. 
“In thc final analysis, a man lives in his ideas. That is wherc hc' 
finds his only amusement and rcccivcs his only rcward.” 

And it was in thc midst of his ideas—hc was engaged in writing 
his novel Bouvard and Pccuchct —that Death took him by thc 
hand and led him into ncwcr sccncs for greater works. 
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Importnnt Works 

Tivicc Told Tales 
The Blithcdalc Romance 
Mosses from an Old Mansc 
The Scariet Letter 

The li ouse of thc Seven Gahlcs 

■* 


by Hawthome 

Thc Marhlc Faun 
Thc Dollivcr Romance 
Tanglcwood Tales 
Thc Snozv Ima gr 
Thc Great Stonc Face 



Nathaniel Hawthorne 

1S04—1S64 



TT 

Jlxa%\‘thorxe > s Life was a poctical symbol of creation, just as 
Hawthomc's creations wcrc a poctical s)7nbol of life. Bom of 
a scafaring racc, hc sat sccluded on thc scashorc and quictly 
rccordcd thc ctcmal struççle bctwccn thc sand and thc surh To 
a more active personality this passive aloofncss might sccm to bc 
a waste of time, a mere childish game in thc face of thc scrious 
problcms that confronted the grownups of thc world. Yct “even a 
child’s camc, ?? as Hawthorne observed, <r bccomcs magnificcnt on 
so granel a scalc.” While llic othcrsVcrc trying dcspcratcly to 
trace their names in thc sanei. Hawthorne watchcd the inrushing 
of thc waters as thcy washed away thc traces. “Drans' thc letters 
(on thc sand) gigantic, so that two strides may barcly measure 
them. and threc strides for thc long strokcs! Cut dccp that thc 
record may bc permanent! Statesmen and tvarriors and pocts 
have spcnt their strength in no better cause than this. Is it accom- 
plbhcd? Rctum thcn in an hour or two, and scck for this mighty 
record of a name. Thc sca will have swcpt over it, even as time 
rolb its cffadng vraves over thc names of statesmen and warriors 
and pocts. Hark, thc surf vave Iaughs at you!" 

Hawthomc made it his business to watch these tracings and 
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cffacings of human endcavor, and to hand down to history thc 
characteristics of the letters cut into the sand just bcforc thc 
waters swept them away. He was especially intcrcstcd in thc 
character çí thc dying Puritanism of his day. Hc caught its spirij 
and prescrvcd it from oblivion just before it gavc way to thc morç 
spectacular optimism of the post-Civil-War days. 

II 

When Hatvthome decided to devote himsclf to literaturc, }ic 
knew that he was doomed to a carcer of poverty and suíTcríng 
and neglect. For literaturc in America was not a salable com- 
modity. Indeed, under the Puritans thc courting of thc muscs 
had becn regarded as a sin, just like thc playing of cards or thc 
drinking of whisky or the kíssing of anothcr man’s wifc. Thc 
earliest American dramas, in order to pass thc ccnsorship of thc 
Puritans, had been euphemistically callcd “Moral Lccturcs.” In 
Hawthorae^ day the censorship had been somewhat relaxed, but 
authorshíp was stxil a hazardous oceupation. Yct Hawthornc was 
willing to take the risk. For hc carne of an adventurous stock. Thc 
Hathomcs—it was Nathanicl Hawthornc who added thc w to 

t 

the name—had bccn ship captains for some gencrations past. 
They had thc sea-blood in their veins. To launch upon unknown 
perils was sccond naturc tó that family. 

Moreover, Hawthome’s carly training had unfiücd him for a 
business or a profcssional carcer. Hc was brought up to bc what 
thc modem psychologists would call an introvert. Hc lived within 
thc circlc of his own thoughts. Bom at thc tum of thc ccntur) f 
(1804), hc lost his sailor-father as a child. His mothcr shut her- 
sclf up, togethcr with Nathaniel and her two Iitile giris, in a 
loncly Salem housc. Hcrc thcy wcrc cut ofl from thc rest of tlic 
world as if thcy had bccn confincd within a ship in thc middíc 
of thc Atlantic. And even within thc family gronp cach member 
was taught to live a separate lifc. It was a strange littlc monastery 
to which thc peculiar Puritan nun condcmncd her childrcn. Each 
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of thcm ate and playcd and rcad and broodcd in a difícrent 
room, so that Nathaniel found himsclf obligcd to crcatc a world 
of imaginan' characters for his companionship. 

Furthermorc. hc sustaincd at an early age a severe injury to his 
Icg ? and this injury crippled him for several years and kept him 
from playing with othcr children. Sensitive by nature, and in- 
fluenced by the morbidity of his mother, hc stayed indoors all day 
and wcnt out only at t\rilight or alter dark for a ramble through 
the fields or along the seashore. As a result of this practice, he 
became acquaintcd with nature in her most somber moods, 
Throughout his lifc hc saw the world dressed only ín a gray or a 
sablc cloak. Wc find this mood rcflcctcd throughout his literary 
stylc. His Ianguagc has the melancholy sweetncss of a world sing- 
ing itself to sleep. 


III 

At seytnteex hc entered Bowdoin College and there hc met 
two students who latcr wcre to makc a mark in lifc—Henry Long- 
fcllow and Franklin Picrcc. In his acadcmic studies hc suftered 
the cus tom a ry fatc of the genius who is too dcep for his instruc- 
tors. Hc rcceivcd very low marte. Whcn hc graduatcd, hc rc- 
tumed to Salem and scttled down “to dream of lifc”—to use his 
own expression —“instead of living it.” Hc wrote st o ri cs and rcad 
thcm to himsclf and thcn threw thcm into the fire. Unablc to 
bccome an actor in the drama of lifc, and unwHiing to remain 
a mere spectator, hc deddcd to serve as an observant commcnta- 
tor. Hc rcad in the moming, wrote in the aftemoon. and took 
Iong walte at night. Hc lookcd at the dark landscape and pcoplcd 
it with the shapes and the passions of bygonc ages as wcil as of 
his own generation. Hc bccamc an cxplorcr of the unsccn. a 
scarchcr into the mvstcrv of the human soul. Hc took the drv 
bones of history, clothcd thcm with fiesh—a pale and uncarthly 
but bcautiful fiesh— and thcn hc plunged these frail characters 
imo sin and analvzcd their rcactions vrith the severitv of a Puri- 
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tan and the compassion of a poet. Wc find this strangc combina- 
tion of his gcnius, this constant strugglc bctwcen his picty and 
his pity, evcn in thc carlicst of his publishcd works—the collection 
of stories knowm as Twice Told Tales. One of thc most charac- 
teristic of these tales is The May-Polc of Merry Mount. It is the 
story of a young man and a young woman who camc into tlic 
stronghold of New England Puritanism with a touch of wild 
Paganism in their hearts. To the Puritans, Iifc is a stern rcality; 
but to these Pagan youngsters, it is nothing but a joyous dance. 
They are sinners and they must be punished for their sins. And so, 
as they celebrate their wcdding around thc May-Pole, Govcmor 
Endicott descends upon them with his soldiers, strips thc May- 
Pole of its flowers and condemns the terrified couple to a lifc of 
physical hardship and moral gloom. But herc thc poct in Haw- 
thome raises his voice against the Puritan in him. As thc couple 
tumed away from the scenc of their happiness, thc severe old 
govcmor “liftcd the wreath of roses from thc ruin of thc May- 
Pole, and threw it, with his own gauntlctcd hand, over their 
heads. 5S Blows for thc ugliness of their sin; roses for thc bcauty 
of their suffering. It was a new note in American Htcraturc. 

But thc American public was not as yct attuncd to this new 
kind of literaturc. Thc book was a financial failurc. 

IV 

Hawthor^s classmates wcrc gctting ahcad in thc world. 
Longfellow was a professor at Harvard, and Picrcc was a nicm- 
ber of the United States Scnatc. But Hawthomc was still drifting 
along. For a time hc managed to gct a job as a wcighcr of coai in 
thc Boston Custom Housc. But a new Prcsidcnt (Harrison) was 
clccted, and Hawthomc was swcpt out of his job in thc under- 
currcnt of thc political “spoils system.” 

Hc thcn invested his savings—about onc thousand dollars— 
in thc coopcrativc colony of Brook Farm. Hcrc, hc thought, hc 
would bc ablc to live without thc ncccssity of fighting for a living. 
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It was an experimental period In American history. All kinds o! 
-isns were springing up—Sodalism, Fcminism, Transcendem 
taiism, Anarchism, Communism, Fourierism and what not. The 
idealists were ready to usher in the miUcnnium. Brook Farm, 
under the Icadership of Margaret Fullcr, was to become one of the 
garden spots of the New Heavcn on Earth. And, to prove their 
practical qualifications for their job, the members of Brook Farm 
appoínted Hawthome—of all people! —as the financial adviser 
of their coíony. 

And so we see Hawthome in a ncw role-—that of farmer- 
finander. He has laid aside his pen and taken up a pitchfork. 
Instead of spreading ink over the paper. he is now spreading 
manure over the fields—a most incongruous figure, an angcl in 
a dung heap. He stood this sort of life for about a year and then 
returned to Salem, He had lost all his monev in the Brook Farm 
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experíment. But hc had found there the material for the Blitke- 
dde Romance, his one colorful novel. Unlike the somber char- 
acicrs of his other books, the people in this story arc bathcd in 
the warmth of the noondav sun. 

<4 

He was now thirtv-dght vears old—a fiaure of extraordinarv 
bcauty and pathetic futüity. Hc had the body of a Hercules and 
the hcad of an ApoIIo. But his cyes vere the cyes of a frightencd 
ch 3 d. or rather of a haunted stranger írom an alien -world. Hc 
shrank from the sodety of others. Hc fdt more at home axnong 
the characters of his stories than hc did among the inhabiíants 
of Salem. He took a lonely seat upon the hcights and began to 
transform life into fiction —a fiction, hovever, that vas more 
living than Ufc. 

Absorbed in his art, he vante d to live cntircly undisturbed 
by the intrusions of the world. Hc resented, ‘Svíth an inward 
antipathy and a headlong ílight,” the approach of anyonc who 
dared to break into his meditative solitude. “From such a man. 
as if anothcr self had scarcd me. I scramblc hastily over the rocks, 
and takc refusrc in a nook which manv a secrct hour has givcn mc 
a riçht to call xnv own.” 

V / 
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Yet he \vasn ! t entirclv alone In the summer of i8í 2 hc mar- 
ried the one woman—Sophia Peabody — wh o was destincd to 
bring him the happiness of a fulfilled life. They movcd to Con- 
oord, the town of revolutionary memorics and of rebelllotis spirits 
such as Bronson Alcott, Elleiy Charming, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Henry Thoreau. Here he felt a little more at home, a litdc 
less removed from a life that held so much in comxnon with his 
own. Yet even here he emerged only upon the rarest of occasions 
from his difndent aloofness. He rented a shabbv house in an out- 
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of-the-way comer of the town. Wrapping himsdf in his tattered 
dressing gown—‘T may not be a landlord,” he said* 4í but I have 
the biggest rents in the country”—he sat d own to go on with his 
creation of Pagan characters against a Purilan background. 

For four years he barely managed to get along on the procccds 
from his stories, and then hc was viáted by a stroke of good for- 
tune. The Democrats had once more regamcd the Prcsidcncy, 
and Hawthorae was appointed Surveyor of Customs at Salem, 
His salary was twelve hundred dollars a year—a fabulous surn 
in the Salem of 1846. 

But his luck held only till 1849. The clcction of Zachary Taylor 
as Presidem meant the dismissal of Hawthomc from the custom- 
house. His plight \s*as pitiablc. Though only forty-five, hc fclt 
like an old man. Hc had a wife and two chxldrcn to support, no 
savings to fali back upon, and no prospects for a ncw job. But 
three things came to his rcscue: the couragc of his wife; the 
generosity of his friends; and the faith of his publisher in his 
ability to produce a literary masterpiccc. 

His wife grectcd his dismissal from the ofhcc as a piecc of good 
news. “At last/ ? she smilcd bravcly, “you w 31 have the lelsurc to 
write that great novel.” Shc built a íirc in his study, tidied up h:s 
desk. hclped him on 'with his dressing goAsn and made him s:t 
down to write. Then shc wcnt upstairs and came back with a 
hundred and fiíty shining gold dollars, a ram that she had secrcily 
saved up for just such an cmergcncy. 

A fcw davs latcr Hawlhomc Icamcd that hc was as unex* 

* 
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pectcdly rich in lhe aftection of his friends as hc was in thc 
dcvotion of his \vifc. Hc reccivcd a substantial chcck, toecthcr 
widi a touching letter signed by George Hillard, one of lhe Carrt- 
bridge group of intdlectuals of vfhom Longfellow was the hcad. 
í% lt occurrcd to me and some other of your friends,’" wrote 
Hdíard, “that you might at thís time be in need of a little pecu- 
niary akL I have therefore coilectcd, from some of thosc vv*ho 
admire your genius and respect your charactcr. the cnclosed sum 
of money ... I know the scnsitive edge of your temperament; 
but do not speak or think of obiigation. It is only paying, in a 
very imperfect measure* the debt nvc owe you for what you have 
done for American iitçrature . . . Lct no shadow of despond- 
encv\ mv dcar friend, st cal o ver vou* Your friends do not and 

O ' • * * 

vriü not forget you . . V 

In his reply to Hillard, Hawthome \vrote : “Your letter dre\s*— 
what mv troublcs never have—the water to mv eves . . . Thcre 

m 04 

\vas much that vras sv»*cet— and somethinc too that was verv bit- 

s— 0 

ter—minelcd \slth that same moisturc . . . Thc monew dcar 
HiíIarcL wHl smooth mv path for a íone: time to come, The onlv 
way in which a man can retain his self-respect, while availing 
himself of the çenerositv of his friends* is bv makimr it an incite- 
ment to his utmost exertions, so that hc may not need their hdp 
acain." 

And so, indted ‘Ho his utmost exertions,” hc vent on vdth 
thc vriting oí his book. But hc did not believe in himsclf. One 
day his publisher, James T. Ficlds, carne to vist him in Salem. 
Hc found Hawthortie in his study, hovering over a stove. 

“Have you prepared anything for thc press?’’ askcd thc pub¬ 
lisher. 

“Why, no,” replied Hawthomc, ‘Hvhat publisher vould ever 
risk a book from me, thc most unpopular \vriter in America?'’ 

“I vould.” 

“But I reallv have nothinç worth while.” Hawthomc insisted. 

* w 

Ficlds opened thc d cor and vras about to leave, vhcn Haw- 
thome took a batdi of manuscript from onc of thc dravers. 


\ 
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“Pcrhaps, 55 he said hesitantly, “you might carc to look ovcr this 
bundle of rubbish. 5 ’ 

The publisher took the bundle home, and that night hc wrotc 
Hawthome an enthusiastic letter. The manuscript which hc had 
just read was the rough outline of The Scarlct Letter . 

* 

’ V 

The action of The Scarlet Letter does not begin at the bcginning. 
Hawthome uses the flash-back method in this novel. The sccne 
opens upon Hester Prynne’s discharge from prison. Hcstcr, a 
woman with a great yeaming for love and a great capacity for 
suffering, emerges from the gloomy fortress with a three-montlis- 
old baby in her arms. On the breast of her gown, in scarlct cloth, 
appears the letter A. 

Outwardly serene, but with agony in her heart, she walks to 
the pillory. 

On the outskirts of the gaping crowd stands a small man. Hc 
has an intelligent brow and cruel eycs. This man is Dr. Rogcr 
Chillingworth, Hester Prynne’s husband. He has bccn abroad 
for a number of years and is now a stranger in this town. 

The popular minister of the town, Arthur Dimmcsdalc, a 
young man whose courage is not cqual to his devotion, is sccn 
pushing his way through the throng. Hc comes to Hcstcr’s side 
and urges her to name her fcllow-sinner. But Hcstcr stubbomly 
refuses to yicld to his urging. 

And now, without any furthcr delay, the author begins to 
weave the strands of the web that cntanglcs the lifc of the four 
leading charactcrs—Hcstcr, Dr, Chillingworth, Arthur Dimmcs¬ 
dalc, and little PcarL On the night foliowing Hcstcr Prynnc ’5 
discharge from the prison, her child falis ill and Dr. Chilling¬ 
worth is callcd in. 

“I have grcatly wTongcd thee,” murmurs Hcstcr. 

“It was my fault as wcll as thinc, n replies her husband. “I am 
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a man of thought, vou a tvoman of beauty. What right had \vc 
to mam - ?'’ 

Roger Chiliinpvorth undcrstands, but he does not forgive. His 
mind and his hcart are not in harmony. He is dctcrmiacd to íeam 
the name of her felíovr-sinncr and to punish him. 

Hestcr takes up ncedlcwork for a Ihing. The worthy people 
of the tow are at fxrst insistent upon taking her “sin-child” avay 
from Hestcr. But Mr. Dimmesdale finally prevails upon them to 
Ict the child remain \vith her. 

u You takç, my friend. a strange interest in this poor woman” 
sxnitcs Roger Chillingtvorth. 

^ w 

Mr. Dimme$dale ? s health is failing. Dr. Chíllingvvorth appoints 
himself as his physidan. He moves into the same lodging with the 
minister. For he is determined to ferret out the secrets of Dimmcs- 
dale's heart. 

Notehow the author brings th esc tvvo men toge th cr physically 
in order to intenveave the thrcads of their mental and moral 
reactions. Chiftmgworth bccomcs the incamated conscience of 
the ruiltv minister. 

Dimmesdale regareis Chiilingworth ivith increasing horror. 
Time and again he tries to conícss his sin from the pulpit, but his 
courage ahvavs fails him. 

Once. in the dead of night. he mounts the ptllory where Hestcr 
has stood exposed in her shame. Hc beltcvcs that cverybody is 
asíccp. Yct there are three people who sce him: Hester and Pcarh 
vrho are retuming from the home of a dving woman— and Dr. 
Ro ger Chülinmvorth. 

In tnock pity the doctor takes him home. ‘ ; You should not 
studyso hard, good Masícr Dimmesdale!" 

The strands of the plot have now bcen intenvoven into a 
definhe and traric pattem. The story moves rapidly fonvard to 
iís incvitabíc clím ax. Hestcr plans an cscapc from the balcful in- 
fiucncc of Roger Chülíngvrorth. She takcs passage for Engiand. 
Dimmesdale and Pearl arc to go vàth her. 

But thcy find that Chillingworth is not so casily to bc shakcn 
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off. Hester learns that he, too, has bookcd passage on thc samc 
ship for England. This information comes—note thc skill of thc 
author—on a very important holiday: thc day on which Mr. 
Dhnmesdalc has been chosen to preach thc clcction scrmon in 
honor of the newly appointed govemor. Thus thc heíght of Mn 
Dimmesdalds fame and the culminatíon of his tragcdy comc 
together on the selfsame day. For it is no longer possiblc for 
Dimmesdale to conceal his sin ^rith Hester. Better thc present 
confession, with its attendant disgrace, than thc future torture of 
Chillingworth 5 s endless probing into the decpest rcccsscs of his 
soul. 

And so Dimmesdale preach es thc elcction scrmon to an ador- 
ing congregation; and then, ín a drama tic gesture, hc mounts thc 
pillory together with Hester and littlc Pearl. 

“People of New England,” hc cries, “at last, at last I stand 
where seven years sincc I should have stood . . 

And now comes thc moment of tragic rcvclation: 

“Lo,” he continues in a ringing voicc, “thc scarlct letter which 
Hester wears ... I, too, have my scarlct letter!” 

Hc tears away the ministerial robe from his breast. Scarcd upon 
his flesh stands out thc scarlct letter A. 

Then, as the populace stares at him in amaacmcnt and pity, 
his hcad sinks do^sn upon Hestcrs bosom. Hc has paid for his 
sin with his life. 


VI 

‘The scarlet letter,” Hke most of thc othcr novcls and short 
stories of Hawthomc, represents thc moral history* of Xw Eng¬ 
land—thc strugglc bctwccn thc Purítan lovc of religion and thc 
Pagan religion of lovc. But thc book is not only a picturc of New 
England; it is a picturc of Hawthomc himsclf, a man with a 
Puritan body and a Pagan soul. Thcrc is a littlc of Hawthomc 
in all thc charactcrs of tlic book—ín thc severity of thc judgcs, 
who punished Hester Pxynnc for her transgresrion wíth Arthur 
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Dimmcsdalc; in thc rclcntlcssncss of Chillingworth, who set him- 
sclf up as thc avenging conscicnce of thc young priest; in thc 
irresolution of Dimmcsdalc, who concealcd a hcart of ílamc un- 
der thc ashes of a convcntional code; and in thc defiance of 
Hester Prynnc, who worc thc symbol of her pain likc a consecra- 
tion on thc garment of her love. 

In this book Hawthome represents two kinds of sin: thc sin of 
love against convcntion, and the sin of convcntion against love. 
And of thc two, thc lattcr is to Hawthome thc more incxcusable. 
Hawtliomc thc poet tries to break away from Hawthome thc 
moralist. Puritanism has run its coursc in America. Somcthing 
ncw must take its place. Just what that somcthing ncw may bc, 
Hawthome does not pretend to know. Pcrhaps it is rcprcscntcd 
by thc character of littlc Pcarl, that vague and wdld and ethcrcal 
offspring of the Puritan and thc Pagan, bcautiful and cvancsccnt 
likc thc flash of a sunbeam in a dream, but promising somcthing 
more complete, more attuned to the heart of thc world, than 
cithcr of thc parents. Hawthome lived too early in American his- 
tory to write thc story of littlc Pcarl grown to maturity. That task 
remained for some future novelist. 

Hawthome represents a transitional period in thc mental his- 
tory of America. He belongs to thosc intcllcctual pathfindcrs 
who try to break away from thc errors of the past. He begins to 
doubt thc old Calvinistic picture of thc human racc—a mob of 
sinful crcatures who are caught in a trap bctwccn a cruel Task- 
master in Heavcn and a cruel Executioner in Hell. Haw*thomc 
is the child of Puritans. His anccstors have hanged Quakcrs and 
bumed witches. But hc is also thc fathcr of rcbcls. In thc final 
analysis, his sympathics are not with the judgcs and tlie jailcrs, 
but with thc victims. The most sympathctic, and indeed tlie most 
nobk. character in Thc Scarlci Letter is Hester Prynnc. 

Yct Hawthome is groping his way. Hc is not as yct surc of 
his ground. Likc his charactcrs, he lives in a world of twilight and 
mystery. Objccts are indistinct. Distanccs are blurred. Tlie hori- 
zon is in a haze. There is no tclling where thc carth ends and 
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Heaven begins. But one thing he knows—that the mistakcs of thc 
past will be transmuted into the hopes of the future. “At some 
brighter period, in Heaven 5 s o\vn time, a new trutli will bc rc- * 
vealed, in order to establish [the human racc] on a surer ground 
of mutual happiness.” 

A surer ground of mutual happiness—thc eternal quest of thc 
inspired poet and the moral pioneer. 

VII 

The rest of Hawthomc 5 s life can be told in a fcw words. Whcn 
Picrce was elected to the Presidency, he appointed his novelist 
classmate to the American consulship at Liverpool. Whilc living 
abroad, Hawthorne was just as aloof from society as hc had bccn 
at home. He famiiiarizcd himself with the history rathcr than 
with the people of England. At thc expiration of his consulship 
he took a trip to Italy; and there, too, hc lived in tlic past rathcr 
than in the present. Thcn hc returncd to America and to thc 
place where he felt most at home—the borderline betwecn thc 
present and the past as mirrored in thc lives of a provincial folk. 

So immerscd was hc in thc problems of his provincial dramas, 
that he was hardly awarc of thc national tragedy that was being 
cnactcd before his cyes. Whcn thc Civil War brokc out, hc dis- 
missed it with a shrug. “I approvc of the war,” hc said, “but I 
don’t know what wc are fighting for.” 

But he, too, was fighting in a war—a war of thc human soul 
to cxtricate itsclf from thc meshes of its cnvironmcnt. Hc pic- 
turcd this war in Thc Housc of thc Scven Gables, in which the 
sins of the fathcrs weave a nct against thc happiness of their chil- 
dren. Hc retumed to this battlc in Thc Marblc Faun % in which a 
wild and half-human crcaturc out of thc past comes to lifc amidst 
thc scrious human problems of thc present—Hawthomc’s favorite 
theme of sin and suflcring. And at thc very end of his lifc hc was 
engaged in anothcr, unfinishcd, battlc of thc soul against the 
incviíablc dccrccs of Dcstiny —Thc DolUvcr Romance . In this 
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book hc tricd to find thc elixir of lifc, thc conqucst of death, thc 
universal human pass to immortality. It was thc irony oí íatc that 
just whcn this novelist-philosophcr was sccking eternal lifc, hc 
dicd (May, 1864). 

And with him dicd a mental epoch in Ajnerican history. 
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Important Works by Thackcray 


The Great Hoggarty Diamond 

The Yelloivplush Pape rs 

Berry Lyndon 

The Book of Snobs 

Vanity Feir 

Pcndcnr.is 


Henry Esmond 

The K eive ames 

The Vtrginian 

Lovcl ihe J Vidou' 

Numerous cs^x vs 

* 

nnd poems 



William Makepeace Thackeray 

1811-1863 



Bor;; rx calcutta, hc lost his fathcr at fivc and was shippcd 
off to England to live witb his aunt at Chisvãck. Hc was an odd- 
looking child, Hkc a pumpkin on a bcanpolc. His aunt put her 
husband’s hat upon the littlc fdlow’s hcad—a rather qvcrsizcd 
hat— and found to hcr horror that it fitted cxactly. Shc took him 
to hcr family doctor for an cxamination. “Don’t bc alarmcd,” thc 
doctor rcassured hcr, ‘The child has a large hcad, but thcre’s a 
good deal in it” 

Yet the large and capacious hcad of young William took a 
Iong time to dcvelop. At thc Chartcrhouse School, where hc tvas 
cnrollcd as a dav-scholar, hc was somcwhat Icss than mcdiocrc. 
“Though hc staycd there scvcral ycars,” wrote his classmate, 
George Vcnáblcs, u hc never rose high in thc school, nor did hc 
distinguxsh himself on the playground/ 5 Yet thc “pretty, gcntlc, 
moony littlc fcllow” displaycd even at this period a dash oí the 
dry humor that was to distinguish him in his latcr ycars. u í Hkc 
my school,” hc wrcte to his mother in Calcutta. ‘There are so 
tnany good boys to play vrith.” And thcn hc added a subtle Post¬ 
Script: ‘There are 370 in thc school I vrish there wcre 369.” 

He vrrote rcgularly to his mother and to his stepfathcr, Major 
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Carmichael Smyth. He always confessed to them how lazy hc was 
today and promised them how industrious he was going to bc 

tomorrow. But that industrious tomorrow never carne. Whcn he 

* 

graduated from the Charterhouse School, he nccdcd additionál 
tutoring to prepare him for Cambridge. He got thís tutoring from 
his stepfather—Major Smyth and his wife had now movcd to 
England— and he matriculated at Cambridge in February, 1829. 
Herc, too, he Jived a sensitive, solitary and undistinguishcd lifc. 
“If only somebody could stír him out of his lazincss!” cxdaimcd 
one of his teachers. “Why, this fellow could do anything if hc 
chose—but he never chooses.” That was preciscly tlic troublc 
with Thackeray. He could never settle down to one thing. One 
day he would translate Horace; the next day he would makc 
funny sketches; the day after that, he would write satírical verses. 
Everything he did was good, but not good enough. He didn’t 
concentrate on anything sufficiently to become an expert at that 
one thing. 

Certainly he didn ? t concentrate on his studies. After two ycars 
of drifting at the university, he was invited to leave—without his 
degree. 

And so hc left the university and drifted along through the 
world. He travelcd to the continent, and visited the museums and 
the theaters and the libraries, and made sketches, and wrote 
poems, and çbserved the vanity and the pity and the bcauty of 
life. A long, lanky, tacitum young aristocrat—hc had inherited 
about §100,000—with a voracious ambition for glory and an 
infinite distaste for work; A paradox in appearancc as wcll as in 
temperament. He had the body of a giant, the face of a clicrub 
and the nose of a clown. Hc had brokcn his nosc in a fight at the 
Charterhouse School, and he remained disfigurcd for lifc. “Wcrc 
it not for my brokcn nosc,” hc oncc remarked jcstingly, “I might 
have got a 30b as a circus giant. Whcn I applicd for the job, the 
showman examined mc critically, and thcn shook his hcad. 
‘YouVc nigh tall cnough, young man, but Fm afraid youVc too 
hugly.’ ” . 
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Idlc days, playful nights—and a bíttcr cxpcricncc. The grow- 
ing pains of a giítcd mind. In the coursc of his drifting hc found 
himself onc eveníng in a gaming housc, A thríJHng but cxpcnsivc 
business. Within a few months he was stripped of his cnürc 
fortunc. 

And thcn hc scttlcd down to thc scrious business of lífc. 


II 

He tpjed art for a while, but rcalízcd that his talcnt was in- 
adcquatc. And thcn hc dccidcd upon literaturc. In his traveis 
hc had sccn “many citics and men”— and cvcrywhcrc thc same 
busybody aimlcssncss. “And hchold, all is vanity and a striving 
after wind.” Hc would bc a modem Kohelcth, an observer of thc 
passíng show and, if possiblc, a humblc commcntator upon thc 
meaning of some of its obscurc passages. 

To thís end, hc began to write poems and essays and stories— 
and most of them wcrc rcjcctcd. And there was good rcason for 
their rcjection. Thackcray wrote at cross purposcs. Hc was by 
conviction a despiser and by inclination a lovcr of humanity. Thc 
editors failed to understand him bccausc thcy cou!dn’t placc him. 
Hc was that most paradoxical of literary combinations—a senti¬ 
mental cynic. Hc saw thc stupidity of Iifc, but hc saw it through 
a mist of sorrow. 

For Thackcray himself had entered upon a great sorrow at thc 
very thrcshold of his carccr. Hc had marricd a bcauüful Irish girl, 
Isabclla Shawc, and she had givcn him two daughtcrs and “thc 
happicst forctastc of hcavcn that ever carne to any man/’ And 
thcn she fcll sick of a fever. Her bodv rccovcrcd, but her mind 
died. And Thad:cray’s happiness dicd along wíth her mind. Hc 
entrusted her to thc carc of a frícndly famfly, and thrcw himself 
into thc madstrom of a club-lifc for which hc had hut littlc taste. 
“My social activity is but a lifclong cfíort at forgctting. M 

And his literary' activity was a lifclong cffort at deriding. Hc 
mockcd at his fcllovrs bccausc hc piticd them. Jesters, as G. K. 
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Chesterton reminds us, are the most scrious pcople in theworid. 
There is no malice in Thackeray’s satirc. The hand is thc hand of 
Esau, but the voice is the voicc of Jacob. 

And this is why he found it so hard to build up a literary repu- 
tation. The public cou!dn’t make head or tail out of a writer who 
used a whip only to caress. Even his otvn children, as thcy grcw 
older, upbraided him for the subtlety of his humor, “Why don’t 
you write simple humor, like Dickens, so that cvcrybody will un- 
derstand you?” 

Thackeray was keenly disappointed at his inability to scll his 
literary wares. Unable to get into the magazines, he startcd a 
magazine of his own, The National Standard . The vcnturc only 
enabled him to make a “gaby” of himsclf. But “if thou hast ncvcr 
been a fool,” as he observed in Lovcl the Widowcr, “bc surc thou 
wilt never be a tvisc man.” 

The magazine falled, and Thackeray continued to leam wis- 
dom through his folly. Littlc by little his compositions wcrc find- 
ing lodgment in the obscure comers of thc magazines. “A writer 
of slight essays, of scraps of pretty verses, nothing more,” oh- 
served one of the editors. Whcrcupon Thackeray retorted, “TU 
show you that I am a better man than you think.” 

It took him a long time to show. Whilc Dickens, his junior by 
one ycar, was the toast of London, Thackeray was “that obscure 
young satirist whom nobody ever rcads.” Hc mote a superb story, 
The Greal Hoggarty Diamond —“what is there better in Ficlding 
or in Goldsmith?” askcd John Stcrling— and scvcral magazines 
tumed it down. Hc applied for a job as editor of thc Forcign 
Quartcrly Rcview —“plcasc to think of your humblc servant, who 
could rcally, I believe, do thc duty very wcll”— and his applica- 
tion was throuTi into the waste basket, Hc oficred to write a series 
of articlcs for BIaehivood f s Magaúnc —“I bclong to a couplc of 
dubs in this villagc and can get togcthcr plcnty of rambling stuff” 
—but his oflcr fell upon deaf cars. It was a discouraging business, 
this futilc cflort to make a living by thc pcn. But hc stuck to it— 
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‘Svhat cise can I do?”—and finally. aftcr twclvc ycars of unintcr- 
ruptcd failure, hc 'svon a slight mcasurc of succcss. 

The first of Iiis modcrately succcssful compositions was The 
Irish Skctch Book . The book reachcd a salc of iooo copies. 
Thackcray could hardly believe his eycs vdien hc rcad the report. 
“At last,” hc cxclaimcd \vith a wry grin 3 “I am almost as popular 

as DickcnSj vrhosc books scll about 100.000 cach.” 

* * 

And thcn, with tlic munificcncc of the man who had “arrived,” 
hc adviscd a litcrary friend in Ircland, the novelist Charles Lever, 
to come and try his fortunc in England. Hc even oflcrcd to hclp 
him financially—an offcr which, as Lever humorously observe d, 
is likc tcaching your friend to s^im whcn you yoursclf are strug- 
gling to kccp your hcad above water. 

Tlic intoxication of his first succcss soon worc off, and Thack¬ 
cray returned to his obscurity and his sadncss. A friend of his, 
referring to The Irish Skctch Book , remarked that it must bc 
great fun to 'svrite a book of such sparkling humor. For ans^*cr 3 
Thackcray told him a littlc story. One day a sick man cnmc to a 
doctoris ofncc to bc examined. “You’rc too mclancholy,” said the 
doctor. “What you need is somcthing to chccr you up. Why don’t 
you go to the pantomime and watch the anties of the famous 
clown, Pulcincllo?” 

said the sick man, “am Pulcinello.” ' 

Thackcray Iaughcd, he said, beca use hc fclt so much likc cry- 
ing. 4t What funny things Fvc written/ 5 hc observed in onc of his 
lcttcrSj ‘Svhcn fit to hang mysclf!” 

III 

He coxTiKUED to UTUTE his funny stories and poems and articlcs, 
and tlic public repaid him wth a handful of pencc and a seatter- 
ing of applausc. Indccd, the public hardly kncw his name. In his 
cxaggcratcd desire for anonymity, hc had assumed a number of 
pen names— Tztmarsk y Yclloxvplusk , Ikcy Sclomons, Major 
Gckcgan , Fclkstonc Centerbury , Goliah Mufj, LcorAlus Hugglc 
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stone, Fitzboodle, Mrs . Ticklctoby, Paul Pindar, Filz-Jeames de 
la Pluche and Frederick Haltamoni de Montmorency. This as- 
sumption of many disguises was but another paradox in his para- 
doxical charactcr. Though hungry for personal fame, hc did 
evcrything in his power to kcep himself impersonaL^_ 

Yet Thackeray found amplc justification for his pscudonyms. 
“My sccondary ambition,” hc said, “is to bc famous; but my 
primary ambition is to makc a living for my children.” And hc 
was able to makc his living only through thc continuai bombard- 
mcnt of the magazines at so much—or rathcr at so littlc—per 
word. “It may so happcn to a litcrary man” hc cxplaincd in onc 
of his letters, “that thc stipend which hc rcccivcs from onc pub- 
lication is not sufficient to boil his family pot, and that hc must 
VrTÍtc in some othcr quarter. If Brown writes articlcs in thc daily 
papers, and articlcs in thc weekly and monthly pcriodicals too, 
and signs thc same name to them all, hc wcakcns his force by cx- 
tending his linc.” And so, in order that hc might not intrude his 
name too often, hc conccalcd it altogcthcr. “Who is this ncw 
writer?” askcd a magazine reader on onc of thosc rarc occasions 
whcn Thackeray signed his own name to an artide. “His work 
is so amateurish comparcd to thc work of Titmarsh.” 

Thackeray was now “nearly come to forty ycar” and remained 
still anonymous and obscurc. Hc fdt bitter about his obscurity. 
“My friend,” hc wrote in onc of his articlcs, “black boots, clcan 
knives, do anything, but don’t tum litcrary man ”;For literature, 
hc obscivcd on another occasion, is ndthcr a business nor a pro* 
fession; it is a misfortunc. 

t 

Yet hc stuck to his misfortunc. For hc was determined to show 
thc world that hc was “a better man than you think.” Tliis dc- 
termination resultcd (1847) in that intcrcsüng literary' experi- 
ment —Vanity Fair, “a novel without a hcro. M 

Thackeray wasnU at all ccrtain about thc value of Vanity Fair. 
“I wonder whcthcr tliis will takc, thc publishers acccpt it, and thc 
world rcad it.” And at first it didn’t takc. Thackeray submitted 
•thc opening chaptcrs to Colbiirn*s Magazine, and lhe editor rc- 
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tumcd lhe manuscript. “This mau/’ he said, “can*t write fiction 
The editor of anothcr magazine rctumed thc story with lhe com- 
ment, “Thc words are as light as fcathers of Icad.” Stili anothcr 
editor, Macvcy Napíer of the Edinburgh Rezricw, observed that 
“onc requires to bc vciy much on one’s guard in acccpting thc 
work of mere strangers . . . In a Journal likc thc Edinburgh it 
is ahvays of importance to kccp up in rcspect of names” 

Scvcral othcr magazine and book publishcrs refused Vanily 
Fair before the editor of Punch finally acccpted it. 

Thc public was slow to rccognizc thc merits of the book. But 
thc critics and thc writers saw' at oncc that herc was a ncw land- 
mark in English literaturc. “I brought away the last four numbers 
of Vanity Fair ” \sTOtc Mrs. Carlyle to her husband, “and I have 
rcad them during the night . . . Completely beats Dickcns out 
of thc world.” And Abraham Hayward, in a rcvicw that ap- 
peared after only a fcw installmcnts of the novel had becn pub- 
lished, prophcsicd that “Vanity Fair is assured of immortality as 
ninctv-nine hundrcdths of modem novcls are surc of annihila- 

4 

tion Several othcr rcviewcrs hailed the book as a mastcrpiccc. 
But it remaincd for thc novdist, Charlottc Bronte, to provide thc 
full measure of apprcciation for this work of her fcllow-crafts- 
man. Her o\vn recently published novel, Jane Eyrc, had crcatcd 
a sensation. Yct in thc midst of her triumph she found thc time 
and the gcncrosity to aedaim a rival work which, in her opinion, 
deserved an even greater triumph. “There is a man in our own 
days,” she ^Tote in thc prcfacc to thc sccond edition of Jane 
Eyrc, “who to my thinking comes before thc great ones of socicty, 
much as thc son of Imlah carne before thc throncd Idngs of Judah 
and Israel; and who spcaks truth as dccp, with a powcr as pn> 
phet-likc and as vital—a mien as dauntlcss and as daring . . . 

“Whv have I alluded to this man? I have alludcd to him. 

é 

Reader, beca use I think I sec in him an intcllcct profounder and 
more unique than his contcmporarics have yct rccognizcd; be- 
cause I regard him as thc íirst rcgcncrator of the day . . . bc- 
causc I think no commcntator on his vritins: has yct found thc 
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comparison that suits him, the tcrms which rightly charactcrize 
hls talent. Thcy say he, Is like Fidding: they talk of his wit, 
humour, comic powers.tHc rescmblcs Ficlding as an caglc rcsern - 
blcs a vulturc: Fidding could stoop on carrion, but Thackeray 
never does. His wit is bright, his humour attractive, but both bear 
the same rdation to his serious genius that the merc lambent 
sheet-lightning playing under the edge of the summer cloud does 
to the dectric death-spark hid in its womb. Finally, I have al~ 
luded to Mr. Thackeray because to him—if he will acccpt the 
tribute of a total stranger—I have dedicatcd this second edition 
of Jane Eyrc** 

It took a supreme novelist to understand a supreme novd like 
Vanity Fair . This story, not only without a hero but also, in a 
tcchnical sense, without a .plot, is a very slicc of our hcro-less and 
plot-Iess human existence. The entirc book may be summarizcd 
in a single stanza which Thackeray %\to1c sevcral years after the 
publication of Vanity Fair: 

O Vanity of Vcnitics, 

Hoiv zvayivard the decrees of Faie are; 

How very zvcah the very zvise, 

Hovo very small the very great are! 


IV 

Thackeray had now acquircd a full measure of glory and a 
comfortable living. But hc was still unhappy. For hc too, like the 
charactcrs in his novd, was a puppet of Vanity Fair —riding per- 
pctually on the mcrry-go-round of human ambition and aiming 
forever at something just bcyond his rcach. Whcn hc got a housc, 
hc wantcd a coach and four; when hc got a coach and four, hc 
wantcd a position in socicty; whcn hc got a porition in socicty, hc 
wantcd a scat in Parliamcnt. And, although hc hadn*t the slight- 
est aptítude for politics, hc ventured to oíícr himsclf as a candi¬ 
date for a scat in the Housc of Commons. 

Fortunatdy for himsclf— and pcrhaps also for England —hh 
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scnsc of humor prcventcd him from trying too hard for his clcc- 
tion. Whcn Lord Monck. prcsiding at onc of his rallies, said “May 
thc bcttcr man vrin,” Thackcray rctortcd with a smilc, “I hopc 
not!” Hc kncw that thc rival candidate, Edward Cardwcll, 
would makc a much better statesman. Cardwcll was clcctcd, and 
proved to bc a very good statesman indeed. 

And Thackcray wcnt on with his writing, thc onc thing at 
which hc himsclf was thc bcttcr man. 

But his ambition kcpt driving him on. Hc undertook a series 
of Iccturcs, “for thc chiidrcn ? $ sakc.” He acccptcd all sorts of in- 

vitations to hear himsclf flattered—“this feast of flattcry is all 

<-» 

thc more welcome after so long a period of starvation.” Hc paid 

two visits to America, and camc back full of honors and indiges- 

tion. “Now the dear childrcn are provided for, thc great anxicty 

is taken from my life, and I can breathc frccly for a time.” 

But hc dicbvt breathc frccly. Hc was still rcstlcss, still anxious 

to attain thc unattainablc. Hc must cxchangc his cabriolct for a 

brougham, his footman for a rctinuc of servanis, his littlc housc 

for an estatc. Hc must kccp up in his mad racc with thc gentry 

of Vanitv Fair. “Tom Carlvlc,” hc wrote to his mothcr, “livcs 

in pcrfcct dignity in a littlc £40 housc at Chclsca, with a snuffy 

Scotch maid to opcn thc door, and thc best company in England 

knocking at it.” But this sort of sccludcd glory was not to his own 

taste. He wantcd to bc a man about town. “Look at thc popular- 

ity of Dickcnsl” Hc, too, must bc a lion roaring in thc parlors 

and thc tavems of thc world. What a comfort it was to have Lord 

Flamdoodlc grasping him familiarly by thc hand, and Lady 

Flamdoodle smiling upon him with that gradous cimcble liberte, 

and thc walters nodding to onc anothcr in hushcd admiration as 

thcv served him at dinners nivcn in his honor. Hc lovcd to tcll thc 
• K ~- 

storv of thc two Irish waiters whom hc overheard while dining in 
■* 

St. Louis. “Do you know who this man is?”—“No, tcll me.” — 
“This man is thc famous Thackcr.”— “\Vhats kc donc?”— 
<c Damncd if I know, but hes a great man/’ 

And with cach succccding novel hc kcpt adding to his great- 
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ness, and the tongues of the people kcpt wagging in his honor, 

though damncd if they knew why. For, to paraphrase a con- 

temporary critic, evcrybody admired him and nobody rcad^him. 

Even his grcatcst novel, Hcnry Esmond —“I stand by this book, M 

wrote Thackeray to his American publisher, James T. Fields, 

“and I am willing to leave it where I go as ray card”—even this 

novel was labelcd as “the most bcautiful and least popular story 

in English literature.' 5 The public devoured the rcvicws and dis- 

cussed the characters and lionized the author and bought the 

*> 

book— and left it on the library table with the pages uncuü 

Let us cut the pages and briefly glance at the story of Henry 
Esmond: 

In the Iast days of the Stuarts therc lived in the house of Lady 
Castlcwood a littlc fellow who did much thinking and littlc talk- 
ing. His name was Henry Esmond—the illcgitimatc son, as every- 
body thought, of the Viscount Thomas Castlcwood. As the littlc 
boy grew oldcr, his education was entrusted to the Jesuit Fathcr 
Holt, the spiritual adviscr of the Castlcwoods. 

In duc time, the master of Castlcwood died in the scrvicc of 
the deposed King James, and Francis Castlcwood took o ver as 
the new master of the house. 

Hcnry’ Esmond acccptcd his changcd fortunc in his quict, 
thoughtful way. New masters, new burdens. And onc new su- 
preme joy. The voung and pretty Lady Castlewood—she lookcd 
likc the daughtcr rather than the wife of Francis—took kindly 
to Hcnry*. And Henry regarded Lady Castlcwood witli a fccling 
nkin to worship. And hc carne to lovc her two childrcn, Bcatrix 
and Frank, with the lovc of a devoted brothcr. 

At first there was pcacc in the Castlcwood houschold, and 
thcn a doublc sorrow dcsccndcd upon it. An attack ofthc small- 
pox disfigxircd Lady Castlcwood*s bcautiful face; and her hus- 
band began to seck consolation for her disfigurement in the arms 
of otiicr women. 

Yet the Viscounfs coldncss toward his wife did not prevent 
his jcalousy \shcn anothcr man, Lord Mohun, tricd to pay court 
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to hcr. Hc challcngcd Lord Mobun to a ducl; and although 
Hcnry, now a full-grown man, cndcavorcd to fight in his mastcris 
- place, the Viscount insistcd upon taking his own rcvcngc— and 
was killcd in thc act. Just bcforc his dcath, the Viscount confcsscd 
that Hcnry Esmond was thc legitimatc son of Thomas Castlc- 
v>’ood, and thcrcforc thc rightful hcir to thc Gastlcwood cstatc. 
But Henry’s dcvotion toward Lady Castlcwood and hcr childrcn 
was grcatcr than his lovc for pcrsonal glory. Hc bumcd thc con- 
fcssion— and remaincd “a scrvant in thc housc.” 

Not only that, but a dciesicd scrvant. For, as hc lay woundcd 
and imprisoncd for thc part hc had played in thc ducl. Lady 
Castlcwood dcnounced him as thc cause of hcr husband’s dcath. 

Life under these conditions was unbcarablc for Hcnry. Hc 
enlisted in thc army, fought and blcd under Marlborough, rose 
gradually to thc rank of coloncl, bccamc an aide to General Vt 7 cbb 
and finally, while campaigning in the Low Countries, ran across 
his old tutor, Fathcr Holt. Thc priest told him thc truc story of 
his origin. Hcnry’s fathcr, Viscount Thomas Castlcwood, had 
marricd his mothcr, a weaveris daughtcr, and thcn had deserted 
hcr, She had dicd in a convent, and his fathcr had takcn him as 
a "charity child” into his houschold. 

But still hc kcpt his origin to himsclf. Hc must not hurt ihosc 
hc lovcd, though thcy no longcr lovcd him. 

One day, while hc was praying at thc Cathedral of 'Winchester, 
hc found to his joy that his praycr was answcrcd. For Lady 
Castlcwood stood there bcforc him. As soon as their cycs met, 
tlicir hcarts rcncwcd their old contacU 

And now a ncw emotion camc into thc hcart of Henry Esmond. 
A passionatc lovc for Lady Castlcwood’s daughtcr, Bcatrix, now 
a sixtccn-ycar-old maid of honor at thc royal court and as bcauti- 
ful a coqucttc as ever shaltcrcd English hcarts. For ten ycars 
Hcnry kcpt ccntcring his hopes upon hcr, but in vain. She would 
have nonc of this penniless and namclcss soldicr while so many 
brilliant courticrs wcrc singeing their wings at thc candlcflamc of 
hcr charms. 
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And now Hcmy^s old love for thc Castlewoods discovcrcd a 
new outlet —a devotion toward Beatrix’s brothcr, Frank, a 
youngster as reckless and as charming and as Iovablc as his sístcr. 
Henry campaigned with him and protected him through several 
battlcs, and attended to his education, and took a paternal and 
som e wh a t apprehensive interest in his marriage to a Dutch nóble- 
woman considerably older than himself. 

In thc meantime, Bcatrix went on 'with her now rather weary 
pastime of brcaking hcarts. And finally she came to the brcaking 
of her own heart. She was rapidly advancing beyond the spring- 
time of her beauty, and she remained still unmarried, Thc men 
had a way of “dying** for her and proposing to her and bccoming 
engaged to her— and then leaving her for a more cligiblc catch. 
As for Henry Esmond, she still kept refusing him in thc hope of 
getting a better man. 

At last she got her man—thc Duke of Hamilton, a widowcr 
who was doublc her rank and twice her age. Henry Esmond, 
submitting to his defeat, ofTcrcd her as a wcdding present a 
beautiful diamond necklacc which hc had rcceivcd from Lady 
Thomas Castlcwood, his fathcFs (sccond) ivife. 

But thc Duke of Hamilton refuscd the oífer. His bride, hc 
insisted, must not acccpt thc gift of a man without a name. 

Whcrcupon Bcatrix^ mothcr replied angrily: “Henry Esmond 
is not a man without a name. He is Viscount Castlcwood^ lawful 
son and truc heir to thc cstatc. Wc arc mcrcly thc rccipicnts of 
his bounty” 

And thcn milady cxplaincd that she had hcard thc story of 
Hcnry’s origin from thc old Viscountcss. “And hc has never 
brcathcd a word of it to anvbodv.” 

* é 

Thc eve of thc wcdding bctwccn Bcatrix and thc Duke of 
Hamilton. A ducl bctwccn thc Duke and thc old Castlcwood 
nemeris, Lo rd Mohun. Hamilton is killcd rn thc ducl, and Bcatrix 
is Icft oncc more alonc. 

But still she refused Henry. For now she had anothcr man 
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dangling aftcr hcr—this time thc grentcst catdi of thcm all, thc 
young Stuart Prinec, pretender to lhe Brítish throne. 

Thc Prinec, howcver, was interested Jn Bcatrix not as his wife 
but as his mistress. Henry Esmond and Bcatrix^s brothcr, Frank 
Castlcwood, had both espoused the canse of thc Stuart Prinec. 
Whcn thcy Icamcd of StuarFs designs upon Bcatrix, howcver, 
thcy broke their swords, denouneed thc Prinec, and Icft him to 
his own evil fatc. 

And thcn, as thc pretender and Bcatrix cscapcd to France, tlic 
air of London was clcctrificd with thc fateful cry: “Queen Anne 
is dcadl Long live George Hanover, the ncw King!” 

As for Henry Esmond and Lady Castlcwood, thcy tumed to 
cach othcr for solacc, and their solace ripened into married love. 
The rcncwcd love of their olden days. “For the oldcst lovcs are the 
ncwcst— and thc bcst. ?> 


V 

Thackerav’s experiexce in an old fricndship was akin to Henry" 
Esmond’s cxpcrience in an old love. Charles Dickens had ahvajs 
bcen onc of Thackeray ? s carlicst and best friends, But a quarrcl 
had árisen—among litcrary‘compcers it takes but a spark to bc 
fanned into a flame of dissension — and for scveral years thc two 
men didn’t spcak to cach othcr. And thcn onc evening—Thack- 
eray was now in his fifty-third ycar—thc two met on the stairs 
of thc Athcnaeum, and Thackcray impulsivcly hdd out his hand 
to Dickens. The lattcr retumed thc grccting, and thc old quarrcl 
was patchcd up. 

It was as if Thackcray kncw that lie must makc haste to say 
hail and farcwcll to his old friend. For it was only a fcw nights 
latcr—Dcccmbcr 23, 1863—that hc wcnt to slccp for thc Iast 
time. Thc Master had callcd thc roll; and Thackcray, like thc 
bdovcd Coloncl íscwcomc in onc of his novcls, responded gcntly, 
“Adsum —I am hcre.V 
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JLíte world of ckarles dickens was a world of Iovablc, fool- 

* 

i$h, blundcring, blustering, mischicvous, playful and hopeful chil- 
drcn. And hc himsclf was onc of thcni. 

Yct his oivn childhood was far from bcing eithcr playful or 
hopeful. Small and sickly and undemourished, he suffcrcd from 
pcriodíc fits of convulsions. “This chifd, M said his father, “will 
never live to expericncc the bitterness of maturityY* 

His father was a boon companion to bitterness, and hc shared 
it all-íoo-gcnerously with his family.A clcrk in the naval station 
at Portsea, hc camed his money too slowly and spcnt ít too 
rapidly. As a result, hc was coxnpdlcd to swim pcrpctually against 
a rising tide of dcbts; %Vhcn Charles was two ycars old, his father 
was transferred to London. This meant a slight in cr case in salary 
and a tremendous increasc in the opportunity to spcnd it. And, 
to add to his troublcs, John Dickens was not only profligatc but 
proliSc. Within a fcw ycars he brought cight children into the 
world- 

And Icft it to a kindly Pravidcncc to nusc them. As for him¬ 
sclf, he went to live in the sccurity of the debtor’s prison at 
Marsh alsca. 

C m j 
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Under an cnwonment such as this, thcre was but littlc pros- 
pcct for Charles to reccive a formal cducation. The three R’s at 
his mothe^s knce, a smattering of Latin at a school kcpt by thc 
Reverend Mr. Giles, an occasional visit to the theater under thc 
patronage of his cousin, James Lamcrt— and at the age of clcvcn 
Charles Dickens was ready to graduatc from Icaming to eaming.; 

At first he eamed a few pennies by singing comic songs to thc 
water-front characters at Limchousc. “This boy,” cxclaimcd onc 
of the delighted cockneys, “his a rcggeler progidy, so 5 clp mc!” 
But Charles was wasting his talcnts in the suburbs of Vagabondia. 
Thcre was not enough moncy to be eamed in singing to these 
stcpchüdren of the world. And so his father, with thc help of 
James Lamcrt, got him a more “solid” job—as a paster of labeis 
in a blacking factory at Hungcrford Stairs. 

It was a dreary business standing in the front window of thc 
factory, pasting labeis from sunrise to sunset, while thc crowds 
of passcrsby stoppcd to make remarks about the “quccr littlc fel- 
low with thc elever fingers. 5> Wcck ends, howxvcr, he felt likc a 
rich man with his “fabulou^ 5 salary of six shillings (about a dollar 
and a half). Spcnding tuppencc—an extravagant pricc!—on a 
bit of stalc pastry for himsclf, hc took thc rest of thc moncy to his 
parents, Sundays he walkcd with his fathcr—John Dickcns had 
now bccn released from tlic debto^s prison—out of cockncyland 
into íairyland. One of his favorite objcctivcs in this “íairyland 
of thc rich’* W’as thc gorgeous mansion on Gads Hill. “Some day, 
if vou persevere and work hard,” said his fathcr, “vou may live 
in this very housc.” 

“What an impossible dream l” thought Charles. 

II 

As dickxns GRF-W older, hc workcd hard and persevered and 
bccamc ambitious. If hc couldnh live in a racd íairyland, pcrhaps 
hc might be ablc to crcatc a fie ti tio as onc. Hc dccidcd to bccomc 
a writer. 
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Hc bcgan his writing carccr as thc foundcr and editor of a 
ncwspapcr at thc Wcllington Housc Acadcmy—a school which 
hc attendcd for a short period betwccn jobs. And hc was his own 
ncwsdealcr. Hc sold his paper for marblcs and picccs of slatc 
pcncil, and regarded himsclf quite a successful busínessman. 

But his parents needed something more than marblcs and slatc 
pcncils to live on, and so thcy took him out of school (at fiftcen) 
and put him to work in a lawycr’s ofticc. 

Dickcns, howevcr, dichvt want to bc a Iawyer. Hc was deter- 
mincd to bc an author. Hc taught himsclf shorthand, and 

Bcgan to rccord thc cosmic shozv 
Of panting humanity on thc go . 

By day hc was now (at twcnty) a parliamentary repórter; and 
by night, a writer of fictitious skctchcs of London lifc. Hc signed 
th esc skctchcs with thc pen name of Sor. 

Some of these skctchcs wcrc published —without pay—in a 
paper callcd the Montkly Magezine . Whcn hc saw thc first of his 
Boz stories in print, hc walkcd down to Westminster Hall u and 
tumed into it for half an hour’ ? —we are quoting his o\sti words— 
“bccause my eycs wcrc so dimmed with joy and pride that thcy 
could not bcar thc Street . * 

It was a zestful and cvcntful and indcfatigablc lifc that young 
Boz was leadinç in thosc davs. Thc most camcst of hustlers in his 
worktime, thc most vivatíous of companions in his playtimc. 
“What a face is his to mcct in a dratving-room!" cxdaimcd Ldgh 
líunt. “It has thc lifc and thc soul of fifty human bdngs?’ 

Yct his face hadn’t lhe lifc and thc soul—or rathcr his purse 
hadn't thc shillings and thc pounds—to vrin thc onc human being 
hc lovcd above all o thc rs. Maria Bcadnell, thc daughtcr of a bank 
manaccr. “Dickcns is a nicc young fdlow; but as a tvriter of 
stories, hc’ll never bc ablc to support me in stylc.” 

And so Dickcns lost Maria. She marricd a vccalthicr suitor— 
%vho wthin a fcw* ycars bccamc a pauper. And Dickcns v»*ent on 
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wth the writing of his stories—and becamc onc of tbe richcst mcn 
of England. 

III 

Dickens was m his early twcnties when the first shower of gold 
descended upon him. His Skeiches by Boz had come to the atten- 
tion of the publishers, Chapman and Hall, who commissioned 
him to write a monthly serial around the sporting pictures of the 
popular artist, Robert Scymour. This serial was ordcrcd as a 
routine piece of hack-work. Under the inspired pen of Dickens, it 
turacd out to be the immortal Pickivick Papers. 

The first few numbers of the Pickzvick Papers were not very 
popular. Yet they gave Dickens sufficient courage to marry the 
“sccond choice” among his young female acquaintanccs—Cath- 
crine Hogarth. And then there camc a sudden blow, the suicide 
of Robert Seymour, and an equally sudden stroke of good luck, 
the sclection of Hablot Knight Brown (who adopted the pen 
name of Phiz) as the new illustrator. 

From that moment the succcss of the Pickivick Papers was 
assured. Boz and Phiz made a pcrfcct team. They stimulatcd 
cach other to heights of “sublime nonsense”— jassages that wcpt 
with laughtcr and laughed with tears. 

And Dickens too, as hc wrote the Pickzvick Papers, was com- 
pclled to wccp in the midst of his laughtcr. For he lost Mary 
Hogarth, his wife’s sister, who had bccn living with them sincc 
their marriage. For two months hc was unablc to go on with his 
serial. “Sincc the appearancc of the last number of this work, M 
cxplaincd his publishers, “the author has to raoum the sudden 
death of a very dear young rclativc to whom he was most alTcc- 
tionatcly attachcd, and whosc sodety had bccn for a long time the 
chicf solacc of his labours.” 

He never complctely rccovcrcd from his gricf. Evcry death sccnc 
that hc wrote thcrcaftcr was but the reopening of an o!d wound. 
Vv hen hc resume d his Pickzvick Papers, hc was a sad and sage old 
man of twcnty-fourl 
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And the toast of London. The entire city had blossomcd out 
xnto Boz cabs, Pickwick ti es and Sam Wcllcr corduroys. “There 
isn’t a place in England/ 3 wrote a contcmporary, “to which Boz 
has not penctratcd . . . Dr. Benjamin Brodíe takcs it to rcad in 
his carriage bctwecn patient and patient; and Lord Denman 
studies Pickwick on the Bench while thc jury are deliberating.” A 
man on the point of death said to his priest, “Thank God I can 
now dic in pcace. I have just rcad the last number of Pickwick " 

As a rcsult of his popularity, thc publíshers ovenvhclmcd 
Dickens with commissions for articlcs, stories and novels. And hc 
acccptcd them all. “Life is so short, and my fancy is so fuil of 
charactcrs that beg to be brought into Iifc.” He almost kílled him- 
sclf with ovenvork. In one ycar hc wTote simultaneously threc 
novels, edited a magazine and, in his sparc moments, dashed off 
an operetta and a farcc. 

And in the evening he cut a Iively capcr in socícty —not thc 
socicty of the gentry, but of thc intcllectuals, í£ thc salt of thc 
carth. 35 One of the most interesting of all the Dickens charactcrs 
was his ON\m smiling figure—“a flowcr come to life in thc draw- 
Ing-room/ 3 resplendcnt in his bright grccn walsteoat, lavender 
trousers, scarlct necktic and a pair of cyes that beamed a loving 
“God-blcss-you 33 upon one and all. 

He bumed his candle at both ends, and rejoiccd in thc glow. 
Hc squandered his moncy and his hcalth, and piled up his books, 
and incrcascd hís fame and multiplicd his family—but with a 
woman he did not lovc. Though not unattractivc physically, 
Cathcrinc was awkward—“she manages to se rape her shin 
against every chair 3 — and niggling and suspicious and pronc to 
sudden and unjustifiable outbursts of temper. This, it must be 
admitted in all faimess, is thc picture wc gct of Cathcrine through 
thc cyes of Dickens. 'Without a doubt there was somctliing to be 
said for her side of the story, too. Unfortunatcly, she hadn^t thc 
talem, like her husband, to say it. At any rate. it required a 
woman of extraordinary tact to be thc wife of a celebrity whc was 
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the adoration of all the women of England. And Katc Dickcns 
had no extraordinary tact. 

Whatevcr the cause of their marital incompatibility, Charles 
Dickens had to season the sweetness of success \vith the worm- 
wood of discontcnt. For the present, however, hc swallowcd the 
mixed drink of his destiny and went on with his work. 

IV 

At thirty hc paid his first visit to America—a visit which 
began in mutual anticipation and ended in mutual disappoint- 
ment. Aftcr a triumphant tour of lectures and dinners and 
demonstra ti ons in Boston, in New York, in Philadclphia, in Balti- 
more, in Washington and in a dozen other American citics, hc 
carne to look upon the New World, and the New World camc to 
look upon him, as somewhat of a sentimental humbug. Familiar- 
ity had bred contempt, and cach was pronc to cxaggcratc the 
faults of the other. “Thcrc is altogcthcr too much spitting in 

America, 9 * he said. And then he wcnt on to dcscribe how oncc, on 

✓ 

a railway journey, “the flashes of saliva flew so pcrpctually and 
inccssantly out of the Windows all the way, that it lookcd as if 
thcy wcrc ripping opcn fcathcr-bcds inside, and letting the wind 
dispose of the fcathers.” And Dickcns, complaincd America in 
tum, “is bíting the hand that is pouring money into his pocketi. 
Hc is nothing but an ungratcful parasite. 5 * 

Whilc cach side cxaggcratcd the shorteomings of the other, 
thcrc was ncvcrthcless suflicicnt ground for complaint on both 
sides. Dickcns sufTcrcd from the “piracy” of the American pub- 
lishcrs, sincc the American Copyright law permitted the publica- 
tíon of his book in this countr) r without any compcnsation to him. 

Hc referred to this injusticc in scvcral of his lectures. And his 

* 

audicnccs resented this airing of a privatc quarrcl at a public 
gathcring. His departure from America tlicrcforc brought a mu¬ 
tual righ of rclicf to cvcrybody conccmcd. As onc of his English 
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admircrs facetiously rcmarked: “I vrish both Mr. Dicídns and thc 
’Mcrrikins joy of their bargin.” 

Dickens rctumcd to England and to a long series of battles for 
thc underdog. Joyous battles through thc médium of fiction. With 
thc pen of a caricaturist and the heart of a poct, hc scoldcd and 
amuscd and threatened and whcedled thc English govemmcnt 
into onc reform after anothcr. His books, as Thackeray with 

somcthing of an envious justification observed, werc written for 

* 

an audience of grownups with the mentality of chíldreni And 
Dickens thankcd him for the observation. “Prcciscly. I am writing 
for thc human race.” 

A race more stupid than vicious. But sincc men wcrc only 
bearded childrcn, you could Iaugh them out of their stupidity by 
dangling before them a Punch and Judy show of their o\vn 
images in distorted attitudes. A trip through the novcls of Dickens 
is likc a visit to a pavilion of convex and concave mirrors. Sec all 
these people and their funny anties—Micawber, Pickvdck, Wcl- 
Icr, Serjeant Buzfuz, Charles Cheeryblc, Smike, Smecrs, Quilp, 
Scrooge, Dick Swivcller, Bob Cratchit, Tom Pinch. Who are 
thcy but oursclvcs parading behind thosc grotesque looking- 
glasscs? Our very names are twistcd into funny shapes. Yct what 
a remarkable likencss! And how indclibly fixed they becomc in 
our memory! l\ote how in a fcw phrases Dickens is able to per- 
petuate thc picturc of a man. u Jonas Chuzzlcwit kcpt tucking all 
his valuablcs into a strong-box until thcy finally tuckcd his own 
valuclcss body into thc strong-box of his coftin. M 

England, it has becn said, has produeed two of thc world’s 
greatest artists —Reynolds, thc painter of thc human body, and 
Dickens, thc cartoonist of the human souL 


V 

But Dickens ^vas more than a painter. He was a superb story- 
tcllcr. *His facility in plot wcaving was thc cmy of thc more 
phiiosophical vet Icss imaginativo Phackcray. hat is thc use of 
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my trying to run bcfore that man, or by his side?” oncc cxclaimcd 
thc author of Vanity Fair . “I can’t touch him; I can’t gct ncar 
him.” 

Yct in all thc diversified storics of Dickcns thcrc is somcthing 
of his otvn life. “This man” rcmarkcd a contcmporary, “sccms 
to have been everywhcre, to havc known cvcrybody, and to havc 
shared in cvcry man’s expcricncc.” Every novel is the author’s 
allegory of his physical and spirituai pilgrimagc through thc 
world.' This is cspccially truc of thc novcls of Charles Dickcns— 
and of David Copperfield in particular. “If you want to know my 
life,” said Dickcns, “rcad David Copperfield . 33 

But this book, it must bc emphasizcd, is a ficiitious story of his 
lifc. “The true particulars about my lifc,” hc oncc rcmarkcd to 
thc Frcnch translator of David Copperfield, “I kccp to mysclf.” 

David Copperfield is thc distorted yct rccognizablc image of 
Charles Dickcns as sccn through thc mirror of his comic genius. 
The very initials of David Copperfield (D.C.) are thc initials of 
Charles Dickcns (C.D.) transposed. Likc Charles, David is a 
child of poverty; but unlikc Charles, hc is compcllcd to live with 
a cruel stcpfather, Edward ^Murdstonc. At eleven, both David 
and Charles go to work in a blacking warchouse; and herc again 
thcrc is an intermingling of fiction with fact. While David is cm- 
ploycd at the warchouse, hc lodgcs with Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins 
Micawbcr and their brood of littlc childrcn. This Micawbcr lodg- 
ing-housc is in rcality thc home of thc Dickcns family. 'Wilkins 
Micawbcr is Charles Dickcns’ fathcr—an adorablc, shiítlcss, 
boisterous and improvident believer in thc goodncss of Provi- 
dencc, a man who always cxpccts somcthing to tum up yct ncver 
moves a finger to start thc tuming. Pressed by his crcditors, Mr. 
Micawbcr is thrown into a dcbtors prison, falis constantly into 
thc clutches of unscrupulous exploiters, and finally, with thc hclp 
of David’s aunt, is cnablcd to makc a ncw start in Australia. 
Wfaich is probably where Charles Dickcns would havc likcd to 
sec his own fathcr, safe and sound and bclovcd, but as far out 
of his sight as possiblc. For thc nc’cr-do-wcll John Dickcns was a 
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constant draín upon his sons purse and a constant embarras- 
ment to his son’s peace of mind. 

The rest of the story, too, is a skiliful intenveaving of the real 
and the fandful. David, like Charles, serves as a lawver’s clcrk, 
leams stenography, becomes a successful author, and mames a 
svreet and insipid little creature. And here the similarity brcaks 
off again. David loses his wife—the modem psychoanalysts would 
call this a \vish fulfillment on the part of Charles Dickcns— and 
mames a woman more conçenial to his own charactcr. 

As for the rest of the stoiy —the marriage of the maid Pcggotty 
to the coachman Barkis who is always willin’, the hypocrisy and 
the orposure of Uriah Heep, the betrayal of Litde Emily and the 
death of her lover, Ham, in his effort to rescuc her betraycr, 
Steerforth, from the shipwreck—all these episodes and charactcrs 
belong to the imaginative part of Charles Dickens' lifc. Imagina- 
tive, yct to the author none the Iess real. For in the mind of the 
Creative artist it is difncult to define the border bctwecn the ficti- 
tious and the factual. “I live,” said Dickcns, “with eveiy one of 
my characters.” 

VI 

The older he grew, the more passionately he lovcd to associate 
with othcr people. His life had become a meny-go-round of jovial 
excitement. He was forever writing new books, making new 
friends, leaming new dance steps. His daughtcr telís us how once, 
having bccn introduced to an intricate step, he jumped out of 
bed in the middlc of a cold night and began to practice it to his 
own whistlinc— and to the annovance of his awakcncd family. 

An irrcsponsible, restlcss, capricious, extravagant child. How 
casily his moncy kcpt rolling in! And how rapidly it kcpt rolling 
out! Hc was awarc of the whirligig intoxication of his lifc, and he 
rcjoiccd in it. “Hcigho,” hc cricd jubilantly, “I am three parts 
mad and the fourth part dcliriousF* 

His mind, alrcady active far and away beyond the activity of 
most othcr minds, had now entered upon a ncw avenue of cxdtc- 
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mcnt. And his tiring body followed rccklcssly aítcr. Hc bccame 
a theatrical producer, managcr and actor. Up and down thc 
countryside hc traveled, with a corapany as madcap as himsclf, 
rcviving old plays, writing new oncs, ílirting with thc “pcrí- 
winklcs,” and leaving everywhcrc bchind him a trail of good 
will and laughter. 

He Jikcd cspcdally to producc plays for chiidrcn. For hc bcst 
undcrstood thcm , and ihcy bcst understood him . In all thc busy 
whirl of his activities, hc was ncvcr too busy to cntertain thcm. 
His house was always full of chiidrcn—therc wcrc now tcn of his 
own, to say nothing of thc “innumcrable” little playmatcs who 
carne to visit thcm. And time and agaín, his daughtcr rccords, 
“Uncle Boz” would Icavc his work in thc middlc of a scntcncc to 
have a romp with thc “dkninutive rascais.” 

In his attitudc toward children, Dickcns rcvcalcd himsclf not 
only at his funniest, but at his tcndercsL A frícnd of his relates 
how hc was walking with Dickcns through thc slums on a cold 
%vinter night. “At the door of onc of thc penny lodging-houscs 
(it was growing towards moming, and thc raw air almost cut mc 
to thc bone), I saw him snatch a little child out of its poor 
drunkcn motheris arms, and bcar it in, filthy as it was, that it 
might bc warmcd and carcd for.” Anothcr of his friends gives 
us an cqually charming picturc of Dickcns as thc two of thcm 
wcrc walking through thc Hungerford Market. In front of thcm a 
coal-hcaver was canying a child whose rosy, smudgy face was 
pccping over its fathcris shoulder. Dickcns winked at thc chífd, 
and thc child winked back at Dickcns. And thcn, tliis common 
bond of understanding having bccn established bctwccn thcm, 
Dickcns bought a bag of chcrrics at a fruit stand, and fed thcm to 
thc child onc by onc without thc fathcris noticing anything of 
the little comcdy. 

All lifc, as Dickcns and thc chiidrcn kncw, could bc tumed 
into a comcdy if vou only lookcd at it in thc right way. Destiny, 
too, was feeding its chcrrics to Dickcns, and giving him great 
joy and a pleasant taste in thc mouth. 
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And final indigcstion. DIckcns had bought Gads Hill. thc 

palacc his fathcr had oncc told hlm hc might some day possess 
if he persevered and worked hard. And the possession of this 
houso and its upkeep meant more perseverancc and more hard 
work. And more friends, and more cntertainment ? and more irri> 
tatíon on the part of his wife — and a final definite break %vith 
her. 

And then, a breakdo^vn in his healtb. But no interruption to 
his work. Expenses were mounting, and a hungry public was 
damoring for more and more of his stories and of his personal 
appearances. He undertook a series of public rcadings from his 
o^n novcls—in England, in America. And cverywhcre he was 
overwhelmed wth torrents of gold and applause. From Excter 
he 'wrote to a London friend. “I never behdd anything like thc 
personal affection which they poured out upon me” In New 
\ ork a woman stopped him in the Street and said, i 5 Mr. Dickcns. - 
pray Iet me touch the hand that has fxlled my home with so many 
friends . 15 It seemed as if “cverybody who has rcad my stories is 
now anxious to hear mc re-read thcm. M And no wonder. For 
“this man , 55 as a Boston lady remarked, “is a vcritable magidan 
. . . a whole stoc k company in himself . . . He scems to bc 
physically transformed as he passes from one character to another; 
hc has as many distinct voiccs as his books have charactcrs. M 
There were times when thc entire audicnce would bc carricd 
away on a stream of hystericai adulation. There was no stopping 
thc outbursts of laughter and tears and the dapping of hands 
and the stamping of fcet and thc frenzicd shouts of encore , encore , 
and yet another encore! 

And Dickcns humorcd his admireis with his encores, and 
gathexcd his camines. and drained himself of his strength. Aftcr 
a five months* tour of America he camc back with a hundred 
thousand dollars in his purse— and with the stamp of death upon 
his face. 

Though his heart was still thc heart of a child. his body was 

now thc bodv of a verv old man. “Thc Icast excitem cm," wrote a 

* 
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friend in her diary, ‘ VilI make the blood rush into his hands until 
thcy become at times almost black.” His digestion had become so 
impaired that he was unable to touch solid food. His daily menu 
consisted of a few biscuits soaked in cream, a cup of bcef tca, a 
glass of sherry, and an eggnog ^nth a dash of rum to givc it “a 
human taste.” He suffered from continuai insomnia, and hc fclt 
a peculiar numbness in his left foot, “as if part of me werc alrcady 
dead.” 

Yet he went on wth his readings—through the spring of 1869 
and then, after a brief midsummer rest, throughout the fali and 
the winter of 1869 and into the spring of 1870. 

And then he no longer had the strength for the exertion. “From 
these garish lights,” he said at his final appearance, “I vanish 
now for evermore with a heartfclt, grateful, respectful, affcctiòn- 
ate farewell.” 

It tvas only a few weelcs later that he made his first appearance 
beforc his new public. An immortal audience of laughtcr-loving 
children—“for of such is the kingdom of heavcn. ,, 
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Important Works 


Poor Folk 

The Douhlc 

The Landlady 

The Family Fri cr. d 

The House of Deaih 

Tetters jrom the Undcrzvorld 

Crime and Punis hm ent 


by Dostovcvskv 

The Gamblcr 
The Idiot 
The Demons 
The Brothers Karemezou 
The Eternal Husbcnd 
The Dream of a 
Qticer Fcllozv 



Feodor Mikhaüovich 

Dostoyevsky 

1821-1881 



ORiGiNALLY the Dostoyevskys werc a Catholic famíly írom 
Lithuania. vdth Norse blood In thclr veins. Sprung from the loins 
of a Greek Orthodox priest, they wcre proud ? intolerant and do 
vout. And vcry poor. They wcrc hungry for the word of God and 
hungry for wheat. Xhcy moved into the Ukrainc, changcd their 
rellglon to somcthing more In keeplng vdth the strain of Norman 
blood vrithin theim and sought food and the ctcmal ansv>cr to 
the eternal questíon of the soul- They wcre a trfbc of nomad in- 
tellectuals %vho would go anywhcre on an impulse into hca\cn 
or into damnation, but never into obscurity. 

Feodor was bom in 1821 of this strange breed of Norman 


Catholidsm, brooding splendor. His fathcr ^vas staíl doctor in a 
Moscow hospítal for the poor. And that was right. It ^as im- 
pressed upon the boy that intellcctuals cxfet not by virtue of their 
intclícct, but beca use they arc staff doctors to the poor ... In 
the \vinter. Moscoiv* is picrccd wth a wind that lca\cs no. onlv 
a radody in the car but a stab in the heart. Doctor Donoycvskys 
hospital is crovrdcd with. every sign of Naturc*s hard dealing vrth 
man. In the summcr. %vhen the wind is warm, childrcn vdth onc 


lcç and old folk wasting away with Sth and díscasc arc secn 
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hobbling over the hospital gardcn next to Fcodor’s housc—mad 
question marks against the smiling landscape. 

The garden of the stck. This was one of Feodors first rccol- 
lections. His consciousness bccame carly aware of life’s amazing 
paradox—the suffcring of man amidst the bcauty of naturc. The 
quaking clash of the oppositeness of lífe shook him to the dcpths. 

A high wall shut Feodorís house from the garden. But as soon 
as hc was able to walk, hc found that nothing separated him from 
that beauty, and that suffering. Thcre was a gatc in the wall. He 
opencd it . . . And then one night his father in a terrible frenzy 
- slammed the gate in his face and told him never to opcn it again. 
But Feodor kncw that the gate was waiting to bc opened by* 
someone who would defy a thrashing, even weleome a thrashing. 
Hc decided that $o Iong as his father held the key as a jailer, 
he would thrash himsclf three times a day for the joy it would 
bring him as a sufferer along with thosc who sufTcred on the othcr 
side of the wall. Suflercrs in the midst of bcauty. One had to be 
in pain in order to walk in a garden . . . 

Doctor Dostoycvsky was very strict with Feodor and his brothcr 
Mikhail. Always, when thcre was a gate through a wall, hc 
shut it. And whcn thcre was no wall, he built one. The boys wcrc 
not allowcd to associatc with anyonc outside of the family. As a 
rcsult of this strietness, Feodor grew up to bc a rccluse. 'Whcn hc 
entered the cnginceríng school at Pctcrsburg—hc was sixtccn at 
the time—the tcachcrs and the pupils alikc regarded him as a 
snob. His only companions wcrc his dreams. “I dream of the 
great and the bcautiful. I live in a world of dreams. I am writing 
a romantic drama.” 

Hc lived in the abstract bccausc his father had never allowcd 
him to live in the concrcte, What did hc know about a romantic 
drama? His father had commandcd his young purítan oílspring 
never to mention women—cxccpt in dramatic verse. At sixtccn 
the young Russian devils of the cnginceríng school kncw all about 
women. Thcy taunted and abuscd the whitc-skinncd littlc monk- 
poet in tlicir midst. 
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But aftcr a whilc, fricndship camc stealing in upon him 
through a forbidden channel. For hc had mct some litcrary folk 
likc himself—fellow drcamers wh o read Pushkin and wrotc 
poctry. And who occasionally sought thc companionship of 
women. Fcodor had bccome passionatcly attachcd to these young 
mcn. But this attachment was bcyond thc comprchcnsion oí his 
father. “Build a wall around yourself. Kecp away from thc con- 
tamination of your fellows.” Fcodor had wríttcn to his father, 
begging him for a little money to buy a new suit of clothcs, to 
dinc out in comfort with his friends and —ycs—to sin a litdc. To 
these rcquests Feodor receivcd nothing but angry rctorts. His 
father had moved from the hospital to a country cstatc. Thc 
expenses of this cstatc, he complaincd, wcre cating up all his 
resources. His sons, he declarcd, would bc bcggars when hc dicd 
if they did not ceasc asking him for money—“ahvays for more 
money . . 

Fcodor noticed that the handwríting was unsteady. Too much 
vodka—an old wcakncss of his fathcr’s. And onc day hc receivcd 
a letter from his father’s housc—not in that pitífully unsteady 
handwriting, but in the hand of anothcr. And he read that his 
father had taken a trip to overlook some property and had never 
retumed . . . Found smothercd to death under the cushions 
of his carriage . . . The coachman had disappeared with thc 
horses. And it was whispered that this was a crime of vengcancc 
committed by thc serfs who could no longcr stand thc cruclty 
of the landowner JDostoyevsky. And many of thc viUagcrs, it was 
tumorcd, had taken part in thc plot . . . 

Fcodor never mentioned his fathcFs nante again. But the mur- 
der of thc cldcr Dostoycvsky, and its probablc cause, produeed a 
violent turmoil in his soul. With a curse as of Cain upon him. Hc 
lookcd into thc night. 

II 

Asd thc night was íUlcd with visions. Thcy intrigucd him and 
terrified him and pointed to a great moral. And hc put these 
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visions down on paper—psychological storics of advcnturc, 
dramas that wcrc cnactcd not outside but within hís charactcrs. 
And an abstraction.took form in the shape of a monstcr that hcld 
him by the eye. The Russian people. He would interprct it, work 
for it, slavc for it. He would carry fire and water for its gcnius 
. . . and massage it into cxpression from the hugc fect up to the 
head. At Petersburg among the intellcctuals he had secn only the 
head. Now for the fect. These suffering millions that made up the 
fcct, he had observed, expressed thcmselvcs most frcely in the 
drinking house over a glass of vodka. Shy and fastidious as hc 
was, he went into the dram shops of Petersburg to listen to the 
“stepchildren of Mother Earth.” Hc was not the sort of man that 
strangers talk to. His face was homcly and morosc, and his cycs 
wcrc out of focus. And so hc invited men not for convcrsation 
at the table, but for a game of billiards where the face is lowcrcd 
and the cars are keen. 

A poor player and good listener, he lost moncy and gaincd wis- 
dom. And onc day a manuscript of his fcll into the hands of a 
disccming Russian critic. The criticscnt for Dostoycvsky. “Young 
man, do you know what you have just written? No, you do not. 
You cannot understand yet.” 

Dostoycvsky had callcd his manuscript Poor Folk. It was the 
story of men who had bccn only half-crcatcd—pitiablc bits of 
clay misshapcd by the fingers of clumsy angels. Cripplcd bodies 
and souls. Human paradoxes. Idiots with beautiful cycs. Giants 
witli twístcd limbs. Dostoycvsky lookcd at the lives of these poor 
folk, and hc found therein neithcr rcason nor rhvmc* 

And thcn hc tumed to the intellcctuals again. 7 7 zcy, at least, 
would help him fmd an order in crcation, a meaning in lifc. These 
intellcctuals would changc the face of socicty, would ovcrthrow 
tlic Czar in Rússia and set up a rcpublic of free men. Not God 
but Man himsclf must bc his own Saviour. The mind of Man 
must bc put to work in order to kindlc the hcart of Man from 
sufícring into cestasy. 

Feodor comes to the parlor consultations of these radical intcl- 
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Icctuals who would changc thc heart of the world. Hc adds his 
own voíce to their outcries against thc injustícc of thc govem- 
mcnt offidals. At one of the mectings hc is arrestcd. A pcrfunc- 
tory trial, and thcn he is marched off to the Petcr Paul Fortress, 
to awa.it his doom together with thc other polítical offcndcrs. 

His body is imprisoncd. But how can thcy imprison his mind? 
How can thcy lock up infinity within the four walls of a ccll? 

And now thcy put him into a coach and takc him to thc 
Scmenov DrilI Grounds. It is the Christmas scason. Thc air is 
brisk. Other coaches arrive with other political prisoners. Troops 
stand at attention, rcady to carry out the scntcncc of the military 
court—death. A priest, with a crucifix in his hands, lcads thc 
prisoners to a platform draped in black. Batch by batch thcy are 
brought to face the firing squad. Feodor is in thc third batch. Hc 
figures that he has about five minutes to live. Strangc how alcrt 
his mind can be at such a moment . . . 

And then, as the soldiers raise their rifles, a horseman gallops 
up to thc platform with a message from the Czar. A reprieve for 
the prisoners. Their death scntcncc has becn commutcd to an 
exile in Sibéria. A grim jest for the Little Father. One of thc men, 
as he hears of his reprieve, goes raving mad. Anothcr cries bit- 
terly, “Bctter if I had bcen shot!” For thcy know that thc death- 
in-lifc of Sibéria is a punishmcnt worse than death. 

III 

On* chíustmas eve thcy marched Dostoycvsky from thc Pctcr 
Paul Fourcss to the train for Sibéria. At thc first stop, a woman 
pressed a Biblc into his hands. It was thc only practical guide- 
book for a travcler going into that wastcland. Bctwccn thc pages 
of thc Biblc hc found a note for twcnty-fivc roubles—cnough to 
buy him tobacco, linen, soap and white bread. 

But not cnough to buy him pcacc of mind. It was not casy 
for a fashionablc and comfort-loving young man to pass his time 
in a convicFs suit wàtli his arms and lcgs in chains. His hands, 
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which had ncver workcd wth anything heavicr than a pen, wcre 
busy now at hard labor. Shy and timíd to a fault, hc was thrown 
amongst the most notorious thieves and murderers of Rússia. The 
irredeemable were his constant companions. They intruded in his 
thoughts and threatened to commit a crime far more dreadful 
than any they had perpetrated before. This crime was the knife- 
less murder of a mind. 

But Dostoyevsky’s mind refused to be slain. In the cxccss of 
his bewilderment the great problcm of human destiny once more 1 
agitated him. And he found that the prison camp in Sibéria was 
merely another chamber of the billiard room in Pctcrsburg . . . 

And then, as he brooded, there carne to him a new light. Tlic 
redemption of the irredeemable, he now realized, carne not 
through man, but through a powcr outside of man . Hc tumed 
more hungrily to the Bible bctwcen whose pages he had found 
a note for twenty-fivc roubles—enough for white bread. And in 
its message he discovercd a new and more sustaining sort of bread 
—the white bread of the soul . . . It is God wh o saves man, 
the sinner as wcll as the saint . . . 

But if God saves the sinner, what risk is there in sin? Indccd, 
sin is a positive temptation, a draft upon the mcrcy of God, a 
test of His infinite goodncss, just as a loan requested of a friend 
is a test of the fricnd’s goodncss. Thosc intcllcctuals at Pctcrsburg 
who lookcd for a morally better world, did they not realize that 
there would have bccn no meaning to the crucifixion of Jesus if 
there had not been a murderer nailed beside him to a cross? “God 
cr cates the sinner— and the sinner cr cates God.*’ A world of in- 
telligcnt perfection, the dream of the Pctcrsburg intcllcctuals, 
would annihilatc the Creative purposc of God—“would annihilaic 
God Himsclf.” 

And the more Dostoycvsky pondered the problcm of cvil, the 
more hc realized that there was no equation bctwcen a man’s 
crime and a man’s evil, bctwcen the punishments of the courts 
and the will of God. “Thosc whom men punish, God $avcs.“ 
Dostoycvsky, who had takcn part in rcvolutionary activities in 
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íhc sinccrc hope of saving mcn, was scntcnced by a sinccrc court 
lo bc punished alongsidc of murdcrcrs who killed mcn. And thcrc 
cmcrgcd into his consciousncss thc fccling that hc must scarch 
undcmeath thc surface of things in order to find thc truc logic 
of things. 


IV 

Aiter four ycars in Sibéria, he was relcascd from hard labor. 
Thc Russian law provided, howevcr, that thc punishmcnt was 
not as yct at an end. Hc was required to serve as a soldicr in 
Sibéria and to work his way up to an officcr’s rank bcforc hc 
would bc given hLs frccdom. 

He joined a rcgiment in thc littlc villagc of Semipalatinsk and 
fcll in love with Maria Dmitricvna, thc wifc of thc captain of 
his company. She was “a rather prctty blondc, of middlc hcight, 
vcry thin, passionatc and cxaltcc.” Hcr husband was dying. But 
thc.thought had swept through Fcodor, “I must nevcr marry; 
I must lcad a life of cclibacy.” For in thc prison a serious illncss 
had manifestcd itsclf at regular intervals. EpOepsy. Thc doctors 
told him that epilepties maturc abnormally late in lifc. Hcrc hc 
was weli into his thirties and this was thc first time hc had fallcn 
passionately in love. It was a long postponcd ardor, the pubes- 
ccncc of a grown man suddenly bccomc a boy. Maria’s husband 
died suddenly and Fcodor, who called himsdf “a curcd man,” 
disregarded the advice of his doctor, and took thc widow for his 
bride. There wcre nasty rumors that she spcnt thc night bcforc 
hcr wcdding with a lovcr youngcr than Fcodor. And whcn hc 
finally rcccivcd permission to rctum to Rússia, it was gossiped 
that thc lovcr of his wife followcd onc stage bchind their brítshkc 
on the joumcy home. 

But soon the damp winter climatc brought a flush of scarlet 

to hcr facc. and it was evident that she too was soon to die as 

* 

hcr husband had dlcd. 

As time passed, she becamc unrccognizablc. No need to bc 
afraid of hcr unfaithfulness now! Fcodor, sull %vTCStling \vitb thc 
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problem of evil, remembcred far back into his chíldhood—thc 
gardcn of the sick. Thc sick on thc one sidc of thc wall; thc 
hcalthy on the other side . . . Well, thc sick must dic and thc 
healthy must live. His passions, long hcld in abeyance, hurigered 
to bc let loose. And he found the objcct of his hungcr in Apol- 
linaria Pankratievna Souslov—a young student who marchcd in 
thc Socialist demonstrations carrying a rcd flag and singing thc 
Marseillaise. One d ay shc had heard him at a lccturc and had 
^vrittcn him a Ictter that shc lovcd him, 

“Shc was coldly sensuous. She was a tormentor cvcn in lovc 
. . . Thc Marquis dc Sade could have taken Icssons from hcr 
... A crime she would commit with too much indiffcrence . . . 
Shc was as cold as thc ice in wintcr . . . She regardcd cveryone 
dispassionatcly likc an abbess of a medieval monastery . % ♦ And 
wcll, there was never a woman so voluptuous as shc. . . 

As for hcr Io ver Feodor, there are now within him two mcn. 
One of th esc men works intcnsely on a problem of crime and 
punishment—tracing lines, notes, charactcrs, drawing Gothic 
Windows—struggling to fashion into words thc story of thc 
student Raskolnikov. For had hc not pledgcd himsclf to scarch 
the inner world, to live and to dic in thc monastery of his art? 
. . . Such is the waking man. 

Thc other man, swept on thc wings of his feverish dream, 
nishes with Apollinaria all over Europc. Shc rebufis him, tor- 
nlcnts him, compcls him to enjoy hcr and hatc hcr in tum. Hc 
knecls before hcr with blinding tears in his cyes, and hc pJcads 
with hcr night after night not to lock him out of hcr room. 

And thcn ncws camc to him that his wife had rcachcd thc final 
stage of hcr illncss. Hc camc home to hcr, tended hcr unccasingly 
and watched hcr as shc coughcd hcrsclf away. 



One morntnc a young girl camc to Dostoycvsky in answcr to 
his call for a sccrctary to whom hc might dictate his latcst book. 
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She lookcd with awc into thc facc of this man who was writing 
Crime and Punishment by thc side of his dying wiíe. Whcn thc 
book rcachcd complction, Dostoycvsky grcw strangcly troublcd. 
But Anna Gregoricvna, his sccrctary, said, “Fcodor Mikhailo- 
vich, two mountains may ncvcr comc togcthcr, but two human 
bcings may . . And shc marricd him. 

Crime and Punishment . . . Thc story of Raskolnikov that 
thc whole world is rcading . . . Thc brilliant young studcnt who 
walks in a drcam . . . purvcyor of many intclicctual thcorícs, 
cxplorcr of thc dcpths of good and cvil through a mind subjcct 
to no inhibitions. And finally in this drcam, his wili has mcltcd 
into his intclicctual abstraction of thc Supcrman, his body has 
bccomc thc slavc of his mind . . . All thc thoughts hc has writ- 
tcn about, all his cssays, all his thcorícs havc turncd into a 
mcchanical wíll that swccps him along. Thc abstract comes to 
life, thc living mclts into thc abstract. Thc two personalities bc¬ 
comc intcrchangcd . . . And since his thoughts and his thcorícs 
havc includcd thc cxistcncc of crime, thc most horriblc crime of 
which thc human mind can conccivc, hc is compcllcd to commit 
a crime—automatically, driven by thc powcr of a mind bent upon 
making a test of its own ideas . . . There is an old woman 
pawnbrokcr with whom hc has pawncd some of his bclongings. 
Hc deddes hc must kill hcr. “For what purposc?” hc asks himsclf 
— and thcn hc provides thc answcr, “For hcr money, which can 
do thc miscr no good, but can financc my own carccr as a 
studcnt . . .” 

On their honcymoon Anna found Dostoycvsky lying in onc of 
his fits, with his hcad dangling over thc side of thc bed. A sccond 
latcr hc would havc fallen off. A fccling of aura precedcd his 
convulsions and his wholc facc was transformed into ccstatic bltss. 
Shc wipcd thc sweat from his forchcad, thc foam from his lips. 
“Bit by bit hc regained consciousncss. Hc kisscd my hands, and 
thcn cmbraccd me . . .” 

Dostoycvsky wcnt on with his novel ... On thc day ap- 
pointed for thc crime Raskolnikov slccps away most of thc time 
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and Indeed he oversleeps his appointment. Thcn hc awakcs and 
sets out for the old woman’s lodgings. He detains her on a pretext 
and seizes an axe. Up to the last instant he has a strong íecling 
that it is all unreal, that no crime vrill ever take place . • . A 
fantastic dream . . . Which is the waking world, which is the 
sleeping world? AutomaticaUy he cleaves her head with the edgc 
of the axe. The blood that oozes forth might be punch at a faír 
. . . The old woman’s sister comes up the stairs. Hc had cal cu - 
latcd that she would be absent. Hc kills her, too. He takcs a fcw 
trinkets from the old woman, and her purse. For a voicc within 
him keeps mumbling over and over, “It was for thís moncy that 
you killed her . . . For this moncy . . . because vou are poor 
and needy, and she is rich and aged and uselcss . - . and this 
money advance you in your carecr— v.rill further you in your 
studies/’ And then hc throws away the purse without even open- 
mg it. For a new idea is now running through his mind-machinc. 
“Weakling, do not attempt to reason, to íind a milk-and-water 
motive. You killed this woman for the sheer fascination of the 
killing and for no other motive. You killed bccausc you needed 
to commit a crime . . J* 

Dostoyevsky went to the casino incessantly, placcd his moncy 
on the red and black. The passion, the color, the risk, drew him 
as irrcsistiblv as lifc itself. And one dav hc carne home in the 
greatest despair. “Hc said he had lost all, and began bcgging mc 
to allow him to pa\sm ccrtain things. I got out my carrings and 
brooch . . . He fell on his knccs before me and said that hc 
must play on, that hc rnust play on without fail . . . And thcn 
I rcalizcd that hc was no ordinary gambler . . . Hc did not 
gamblc to win, but bccausc hc needed to losc . . 

. . . But the crime of Raskolnikov is not the end of the story. 
It is mcrcly the bcginníng. One needs to commit a crime not for 
the sakc of the crime but for the sakc of the punishmcnt that 
follows. “Aha, tket is the story! Do you want to go further along 
the tanglcd maze bcyond good and evil?" The murder is clasrified 
as an unsolvcd m\Tícrv. Surclv no one in Pcícxsburg suspccts the 
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poor studcnt Raskolnikov with hl s strangc theorics . . . Uncon- 
sciously, automatically, in that.unknown bordcr bctwecn thc real 
and thc unrcal world, Raskolnikov revisits thc sccnc of thc mur- 
der, goes to thc policc station to have a chat, Iets fali sinister hints, 
placcs himself in thc public eye, does all sor ts of desperate things 
tp call the attention of pcoplc to his guilt. 

Indecd, hc had committed his crime for thc saf:c of its guilt 
. . . “Have I not been bom with the burden of the sin of every 
one who has dicd and of every one who will ever live?” Pcoplc 
are so stupid, man-made laws so coarse. Will thcy never rccognizc 
thc intangiblc crimes hovering in the ether of the soul? For not 
only at thc concretc sight of murder and blood, it seems, will men 
summon up a father confessor for the souFs salvation. “So one 
must kill in order to demand the penalty which thc soul has ín- 
curred àt birth.” Thc Lord have mcrcy on a man who fcels him- 
sclf guilty of crime and whose hands are unstaincd by any deed 
of violence. Hc can go mad! 

Raskolnikov throws himsclf on his knees and tells thc pcoplc 
that with an axe, cold-bloodcdly and with premeditation, hc 
killed two old women . . . “Plcase, good pcoplc, do not conccivc 
of a crime more horrible in the annals of thc heart than this” . . . 
He is sentenced. He goes to Sibéria with a song on his lips. Strangc 
perversity. Now that hc has two murders on his hands, hc fcels 
for thc first time in his life cntircly ínnocent, “Iikc a martyrcd 
ítngcl in an ccstasy of bliss . . 

And Dostoyevsky whispercd, “Tcll me, is there a God?” And 
a voicc that seemcd to picrcc tlie farthcst veil and to lead him likc 
Dantc through thc abodes of the damned, answcrcd, “Man is 
saved only becausc thc Dc\il exists. For only tlirough thc Dcvil 
does he cam a conscicnce.” 


VI 

Axn Feodor Dostoyc^ky drank his tea with thc young men 
and thc young women who carne to talk with him about thc social 
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destiny of mau. And when they mentioned their drcam of ovcr- 
throwing the Czar and of setting up a republic in Rússia aftcr 
the model of the French and the American republics^ his mind 
went back to the days of his political exile among the murderers 
who had used the axe and the gun. And he shook his head sadly. 
“Stay, children. What we nced in order to rcgencrate the world 
is not an act of violence but a great deed, a great revolution from 
within.” And they objected with íire in their cycs. “But how can 
you bring all men to the inspiration of that great deed, that revo¬ 
lution from within, as you call it?” 

“Why do you need to summon all men?” Dostoyevsky would 
rctort. “Do you not realize how powcrful onc right man might 
bc? Lct there appear one right man and all will follow him - . , 

And then his eyes grew soft as if fed with a star . . , And the 
life of his voice was transformed into the lifc of his pen. And 
under the magic of his pen there grew up the representation of 
a truly pcrfect and noble man, a charactcr of Absolutc Bcauty— 
Princc Myshkin, an epileptic and an idiot released from an 
asylum. Ah, hc is so simplc-minded is Princc Myshkin, and so 
trustíul of human nature in the face of human malicc. Hc moves 
through the world of scoundrcls and is beaten by them, robbcd 
by them, w’dlnigh destroycd by them— and hc lífts not a finger 
to stop them. Hc refuses to bc “wisc” to the chcapncss of mcn. 
That is what angers them. They can chcat him out of cvcrything 
but his faith in their goodncss. Whcn they strikc him, hc tends 
them with compassion —as if they wcre the ones tliat wcrc suí- 
fering the blow and not he . And soon even the most dunder- 
hcadcd among them begin to realize that hc is mcrely living on 
a higher levei of consdousness from their own. 

But it is a dizzy hcight. All mcn must topplc in the cnd. Hc 
falis in lovc with a woman of sin. Anothcr lovcr, an carth dwellcr, 
kills her in a frenzy so that no onc cise may have hcr. And whcn 
pcoplc throng into the room, they íind that the murderer lias 
covcrcd the corpsc with oilcloth and placcd jars of disinfcctant 
around it. “They found the murderer complctcly unconsdous and 
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íaging. The Príncc v/as sitting by him motionlcss on thc floor 
and cach time that the síck man broke into a screaming or babble, 
he hastened to pass his own trembling hands softly ovcr hís com- 
panion s hair and checks as though trying to soothe and quict 
hím. But alas! The murderer understood nothing of what was 
said to him, and he recognized nohe of those wh o surroundcd 
him . . 

StxU burrotving through veil after veü down to the innermost 
core of himself, Dostoycvsky presents a strangc appearance during 
the Iast years of his allotted life. He goes into his gardcn, his hcad 
faowed down with the weight of hís thoughts. What a man—this 
creaturc compounded of rubbish and ílamc, this angcl-dcvil so 
wise in his follv, so foolish in his wisdom! And Dostovcvskv crc- 
ated his charactcrs—idíots and criminais and sagcs and saints— 
and he asked of each and evcry one of them to givc him thc 
answer to thc riddle of life. And he walkcd through thc streets 
and Iistencd to the people that he passed. Perhaps a word, a nod, 
a smUe, the sudden ílluxnination of a face in thc ccstasy of hopc, 
might give him the answer. 

And often his thoughts carry him to a levei above thc con~ 
sciousness of his felíow men. He \vings his way through spacc 
and sees a new sun and a new earth. “The smiling cmcrald sea 
gcntly Iapped the shorcs, kissing them vrith love. wth manifcst, 
visible, almost conscious love . . . Tall, splendid trccs stood in 
all the glory of their bloom . . . Thcir innumerable Icavcs 
grected me with a svrect, carcssing sound, as though thcy uttcrcd 
words of love. Thc grass was afiamc wth brilliant and swcct- 
scented colors. Flights of birds wheelcd in the air ? and fcarlcssly 
sctded on my shoulders and my hands, joyfully tapping mc wíth 
thcir tremulous littlc vrings . . . It was the earth as yet unpo!- 
lutcd bv trans^ression ; on it lived men who had not as yct kno^vn 
•sin . . . Tbcv shou cd me thcir trees, but I could not understand 

S 

the depth of love vrith which thcy looked at them ... I am 
convxnced that in some way th esc men wcre in contact with thc 
stars of hcavcn . . . Thcy had no religion but thcy had the fxrm 
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knowlcdge that when their earthly joy had been consummatcd 
to the limit of their earthly nature, then would bcgin for thcm 
. . . a yet greater expansion of their contact vith thc whole uni- 
verse . . . They were enamored of one another, complctcly, 
univcrsally . . . they Iooked at me with their dear, lovc-suffuscd 
eyes . . . and I conupted them all! How it coidd have bccn 
achieved—I do not know . . . I only know ihat thc cause of 

thc fali was I -They learned to lie and loved lying, and kncw 

the beauty of lies . . . Soon, very soon, the first blood was spilled 
. . . They began to speak different tongues. Tliey carne to know 
and to love sadness; they longed for suffering and said that truth 
could spring only out of pain . . . When they wcre angered, 
they began to talk of brotherhood and humanity . . . Whcn 
the)* committed crimes, they invented justice and prescribcd for 
thcmselves wholc codes of laws to maintain it; and to maintain 
the codes, they set up a guiliotinc . . . Hardly did they remem- 
ber what they had lost . . . Thcre began to appear men ^vho 
pondered how they might be United in such a way that cach, 
without ceasing to love himself most of all, might not yet stand 
in thc way of others . . . ^NTiolc wars wcre fought for this idea 
... I wept for them, pitying them. I strctchcd out my hands 
to them, accusing, cursing, and despising m)*sclf in my despair. 
I told them that this was all my work ... I implorcd them to 
crucify me on the cross, I taught them how to makc a cross . . . 
But they only laughed at me, and at last began to think mc mad 
. . . Then I awokc ... I liftcd up my hands and called upon 
the eternal truth . . 

And then at last thc answcr carne out of thc t^isted gatcway 
of human pcn r crsion and folly and pain: t£ Hc vi 11 come—thc 
God-man whom thc world has derided as thc Idiot. And they 
shall leam to follow him whcn hc tcachcs them thc truc meaning 
of Good and E\il—that thc inflictcr of pain and thc sufícrcr of 
pain are not two difTcrcnt crcaturcs but onc and tlic same body, 
onc and thc same soul; that cach man is rcsponsiblc for thc action 
of thc entire human racc, and thc entire human racc is rcsponsiblc 
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for thc action of cach man. Hc will comc, this Idiot-Saviour, 
upon this earth where man scems real and is spcctral, and God 
scems spcctral and is real. He v,iil come at last and tcach us thc 
onc vital truth—that all men, from the highest saint to thc lowcst 
murdercr. are gropxng by different paths toward thc selísame 
sourcc of light, the light of universal identity, of universal 
love . . 

Dostovevskv sits dcwn and holds his hcad. Suddenlv hc fcels 
4 ^ « 

a strange moisture on his hands. They are covered with blood 
from his lungs. 

4l And life is not to be scoraed. And death is not to be feared .. 
And his weeping wife and childrcn place candlcs around his 
body. And all the \sdse men of Rússia send messages of comfort. 
And scholars spedally trained by thc monks chant praycrs all 
through the night . . . 

<s Children, let us not long for a future life of etemity. Childrcn, 

if wc do not reach etemitv in this world we shall never attain it. 

* 

Etemity is here and now. There are moments we must reach, 

moments of the highest cxistence when time stands still and all 

thc life of all mankind is absorbed into your life. Thcse are thc 

moments of etemitv , . 

0 

Chanting. endless chanting. And thcn they lai d him away. “It 
is toward these perfect moments out of time that thc wholc 
human race is moving.” The meaning of life is not in thc trens * 
mission of man from generation to generation, but in the trens - 
formetion of man from the brute to the angel, from thc sinner 
to the saint. Life is a constant rcaching upward from thc lowcr 
to the higher leveis oí consciousness— until thc highest moment 
of the saint becomes the eternal faith of thc sinner. 4 And all 
creation sprtads from darkness into light.' 
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XOLSTOV v/as onc of tfaose rarc individuais vvho. instcad of risir.g 
frorn the ranks because of his superior cmbilion, voluntarily 
descendeá to the ranks bccause of his superior compcssion. Lite 
Buddha* that other great man v/ho had stoopcd to conqucr, Tol¬ 
stoy came of an ancient family of prínces. One of his an cesto rs 
had been a dose cotnpanion of Peter the Great* Bom at \ asnaya 
Poliana (Sunny Glen) in i8a8 ? he lost his mother at the age of 
two and his father at the age of nine* Togethcr vriíh his two 
broihers and his t\vo d sters he was put into the care of a distant 
rdative. fcí Aunt r * Tatiana~ This woman had tv/o outsínnding 

virtues* “serenitv and lovc * and she suffered froixi onc great vice, 
•* * 

a -vv eaka ess for asodating vàth fcçble-minded pügrims whotn sbc 
rccarded as mvstics and saints. 

V_ * 

Listeníng to the stories of these pxigrims* Tolstoy acquircd an 
carly taste for rcctaphysics which he vras never quite able to shaic 
o£u To the end of his Iífe he vras given to day-dreaming and mys- 
tical spec ul atlon v/biefa often clouded the vigor ox onc Cx the 

supreme inídlects of the nineteenth ccntury. 

In schcol he was a very dul] pupIL His tcachcrs used to sa^ Oi 
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thc thrce Tolstoy brothers: “Sergeiis willing and able; Dmitri is 
willing but unable; Leo is both unwilling and unable.” 

But he had an unusually scrious outlook upon lifc. At the early 
age of fivc hc had come to the condusion that “life is not an 
amusement but a very heavy task.” At sixteen he lo$t faith in the 
Orthodox (Greek) Church. Then followed a períod of philo- 
sophical wanderings through “the desert of adolesccnce,” as he 
termed it. Passing from religion to agnostícism and from agnosti- 
cism to nihilism (belief in nothing), he finally came to the verge 
of despair. Hc was nineteen years old at the time. 

His unhappiness was due largely to his physical unattractive- 
ness. He had a great hunger for admiration. “I wantcd to be 
known by all, loved by all,” he wrotc in his diary. Yet hc bclicvcd 
thcre could be no happiness on carth for anyonc who lookcd as 
unprcpossessing as himself. His face was “as ugly as a gorilas”— 
small sunken eyes, low forehcad, heavy lips, large bulbous nosc, 
and cnormous ears. He had the mind of an Aricl in thc body of a 
Caliban» So sensitive indecd was he of his repulsiveness that hc 
dccided to put an end to his lifc. 

Fortunately, however, he changcd his mind and sought tem- 
porary forgctfulness in dissipation instcad of permancnt oblivion 
in death. 

And then, one day, he discovcrcd Rousscau. 

This discovery was just thc tonic he nccded at the time, It 
rcconeilcd him to his own ugliness and it opened his cycs to thc 
beauty of Naturc. Hc had rcjccted thc religion of thc Church. 
He now adopted thc religion of Rousscau. He worshiped him 
likc a god. Hc worc a mcdallion portrait of him hung around his 
ncck as though it wcrc a holy image. 

Inspírcd by thc phílosophy of Rousscau, hc wrotc his first novel, 
A Russtan Landlord . It dcalt with thc problcm that was to occupy 
Tolstoy throughout his lífc—thc ctcmal conflict bctwccn thc 
ideal of thc prophct and thc indiílcrcncc of thc public. The hero 
of thc novel, Príncc Nckhludov, has lcft thc university in order to 
help his peasants. But, likc most othcr human dereliets, Nckh* 
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ludov’s pcasants prcfcr to remain in thc rut of thcir helplcssncss. 
Thcy can understand a tyrant who bcats them, hut thcy hardly 
tnow what to mate of a master v/ho is kind to them. Thcy shrinfc 
from him, thcy ridicule him, thcy look upon hís proffcrcd hclp 
tvith suspidon, they regard him as a spy, a scoundrd, a fool— 
anything but a man v/ho is simply tryíng to bc thcir friend. 

Nckhludov is defeated. Hc sits down at thc piano and strikcs 
thc keys. He has no talent for miisic. But his imagination weaves 
the song that his fingers arc too dumsy to play. Hc hcars a choir, 
an orchestra * . * The past and thc future are blcndcd togcthcr 
into a triumphant fulfillmcnt of his dream. 

In his mind’s eye he sces thc pcasants, thc moujiks, not only ín 
all thdr ugliness, but in all thcir lovablcness as well. Hc forgives 
them for their ignorancc, thcir idlencss, their obstinacy, thcir 
hypocrisy ? their distrust. For now hc Jooks not only at them, but 
into th cm. He sccs thcir suffering, thdr paticnce, thcir cheerful- 
ness, thdr quiet acceptance of lifc, and thcir courageous resigna- 
tion in the face of death. 

"It is beautiful/’ hc murmurs. Even though thcy rcjcct his ad- 
vanccs, he now understands them and sympathizcs with them. 
For they are all brothcrs, hc and his pcasants, fiesh of onc flcsh 
and bíood of one blood—a host of helpless moujiks living and toil- 
ing and dying under thc lash of thc pitiless Landlord, Fatc. 

II 

In 1851 TOLSTov had gamblcd away his moncy and cscaped to 
thc Caucasus in order to gct rid of his creditors. Hc jolncd thc 
army in which his brothcr was alrcady an officcr. 

At ninetccn Tolstoy had courtcd death. Now, at twcnty-thrcc, 
hc was a firm bdiever in lifc. Hc Icft bchind him his philosophicai 
doubts and his ovcrwhclming sense of sin. Hc bccamc oncc 
more interested in mystidsm— and in bcautiful women. Likc 
thc young Faust, hc acccptcd thc world and found it a diverting 
toy to play with. Every cxpcricncc was good if only it added to 
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thc sum of his pleasure. “Nothing is wrong,” hc writcs in The 
Cossach. “To amuse yoursclf with a pretty girl is not a sin. It is 
only a sign of good health.” 

He steeped himself in the beauty of thc mountains, he fought, 
he gambled, he loved, and he created masterpieccs of poetic 
realism. Tales of childhood, stories of war, novels about thc 
Cossacks, cssays, letters—a whole torrent of them camc from his 
pen in rapid succession. 

Absorbed in his literary work, he paid little attention to his 
military duties. He was too fond of creation to takc much interest 
in destruetion. Though still proud of his uniform, with its pretty 
medak and its brass buttons, hc was already beginning to sec war 
in its truc colors. In The Invasion, written at the age of twcnty- 
four, he uttered his first cry of protest against militarism: 

“Is it impossible, then, for men to live in pcace, in this world 
so full of beauty, under this immcasurable starry sky? How can 
thcy, in a place like this, rctain their feclings of hatred and ven- 
gcance, and the lust of destroying their fcllows? All there is of 
evil in the human heart ought to disappear at the touch of Na- 
turc, that most immediatc expression of thc bcautiful and thc 
good.” 

Thus far, in his military mancuvcrs, he had sccn only thc image 
of war. In 1853, howcvcr, he camc face to face with war itsclf. 
Rússia had dcclared hostilities against Turkcy, and Tolstoy was 
callcd upon to “do his bit” for thc greater glory of thc Czar. 

At first he was carricd away by thc fervor of his patriotism. 
Like thc othcr young men of his nation, hc bccamc suddcnly fero- 
cious. A wave of mystical frenzy had swcpt over him. Hc slcw thc 
Turks and thankcd God for His assistancc in thc slaughícr, 

Bcforc long, howcvcr, hc got over thc intoxication of killing. 
During thc Crimcan War he wrote three books. Thc # first is al! 
a-bristlc with chamdnLsm. In thc sccond hc spcnks sadly of thc 
mutual slaughtcr of human beings. In thc prcface to thc third lic 
condemns thc rulcrs of thc world for tuming their subjects into 
mere picccs of “cannon-foddcr.” 
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The longcr he lookcd st war, thc more clearly hc saw }t in al] 
its hideousness. From now on, he would dcdicatc himsclf to a 
worldwide war against war. On March 5, 1855, he wrote in his 
diary: 

‘T have heen Ied to conceivc a great idea, to whosc realtzation 
I fcel capable of devoting my wholc lifc. This idea is thc founda- 
tion of a new rdigion . . 

The religion of non-resistance, of intcrnational brothcrhood, 
of universal peace. 


III 

In 1856 TOLSTOY resigned from the army and retumed to St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad). His reputation as a soldicr and a %sritcr 
had prcccded him. Hc becamc at oncc a literary lion. Thc Icad- 
ing authors and artists of the city wckomed him into their inner 
circie. But he found them to be an uncongcnial lot of snobs. 
They regarded themselvcs as the clcct, the intellectual supermen 
of their time, thc glory and crown of creation. Thcy nrote for thc 
inielligentsia, and looked upon tlic rest of mankind as unworthy 
to share in their exaltcd ideas. But ToIstoy’s attitude was just the 
oppositc of this. Literaturc to him was a religion —a holy gospcl 
of beauty and wisdom that must become thc common possession 
of all. Instead, therefore, of writing to entertain thc fcw, hc 
'vtoíc to educate the many. 

* In working for thc common peopie, hc had no illusions about 
their intelligencc. Hc was quite awarc of their “bestial and con- 
temptible side.” But. like Prince Nekhludov, hc fdt that thcy 
wcre instinctívely groptng toward thc light. Tiicy wcrc merdy 
waiting for a Icadcr, a teachcr, a man who vrould show them 
the way. “Go to thc pcoplc to Icam what thcy want . . . Try 
to understand their needs, and hclp them to satisfy these nceds. >? 

Hc opened a school for thc peasants at Yasnaya Poliana. In 
this school hc tricd to bc not a master, but a fcllow-disciple. For 
he maintaincd that all of them wcrc nothing more than childrcn 
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tiying to speíl out the first syllables in thc mysterious book of lifc. 

The school was dosed by the police, and Tolstoy was adviscd 
to leave the peasants alone in their ignorance. Then camc months 
of sickness and despondency. Two of his brothers died of tuber- 
culosis, and Tolstoy suspected that he himself was sufícring from 
the same disease. He lost his “faith in goodness, in evcrything.” 
Once more he began to think of suicide. 

This time he was saved by his art, and by his love for the 
seventeen-year-old Sophia Andreyevna Behrs. 

He married this child—he was exactly twicc her age— and 
then entered upon a period of unclouded happiness that lastcd 
aknost fifty years. Gifted in her o^vn right, Countess Tolstoy 
became, to use her expression, a “tnie authoris wife.” She took 
his dictation, she stimulated his fancy, she cncouragcd him, shc 
made painstaking copies of his manuscripts, and she servcd as thc 
mo d cl for some of his most charming characters. 

Undcr the influence of his happiness, he wrote two of his great- 
est mastcrpieccs—the tragedy of individual passion (Anna 
Karenina) and the epie of universal suíTering (JVar and Pcacc ). 

In thc story of Anna, the wife of Karenin, Tolstoy dcvclops thc 
theme of Goethe 5 s poem: “The hcavcnly powers bring us into 
lifc; they compel us to sin; and then thcy abandon us to our sin 
and our pain.” For the first cight years of her married lifc, Anna 
is faithful to her husband and happy in thc Iovc of her littlc son, 
Scrozha. Thc child adores his mother like a goddess. AU would 
have bccn wcll but for an unfortunatc visit that Anna Karenina 
pays to her brothcr Stepan in Moscow. Hcrc, in thc gay and 
hcartlcss sodety of thc Russian nobility, shc mccts Count Vronsky, 
a suave and handsome and vvcalthy young man who lovcs a good 
horse, a good fight, and a pretty woman. Anna Karenina and 
Count Vronsky fali an casy prey to a mutual attraction. 

Anna is not thc first of VronsLVs conquests. Indccd, at the 
verv* moment of his mcctíng with Anna he is involved in a Iove 
afiair with Stcpan’s sistcr-in-Iaw Kitty, a charming and popular 
young debutante of Moscow. Kitty has many admirers. But she 
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prcfeis two abovc all—Vronsky, whom shc Iovcs, and Konstantin 
Levin, whom shc admires. 

Konstantin, a Moscow noblcman, is a wdl-to-do and scrious 
young fdlow %vith a skeptical tum of mind. “Hc is unable to be¬ 
liche; he is cqually unable to disbelieve.” With a quizzical hdp- 
lessness hc looks on, while thc tragedy unfolds before his cycs. 
Anna and Vronsky, he observes, are drifting helplcssly toward 
each othcr. The two victims are awarc of this fact, yct thcy can do 
nothing to stop it. 

Anna is desperately hungry for Vronsky^s love— and des- 
perately afraid of it. She longs for the adoration of her son and for 
the protection of her husband. She deddes to cut short her visit 
to Moscow and to escape from her infatuation. She buys a rctum 
ticket to St. Petcrsburg. On the train she frnds Vronsky. 

He is determined to follow her. 

Thcy meet often in the social circles of St. Petersburg. Sodety 
looks upon their affair with a snickering approbation. It is an 
interesting diversion for th em— and a good subject for gossip. 

As for Anna 5 s husband, he calmly points out to her thc folly 
of her course, and then prudently shuts his cycs. He w 31 not run 
thc risk of a divorce scandal, and he will not endanger his life in 
a dud. 

But things are Corning to a head. Thcrc is an acddcnt at a horse 
race. Count Vronsky is seriously hurt. Anna makes a public dis- 
play of her anxiety. And, when Karenin upbraids her, shc con¬ 
fesses her love for Vronsky*. 

Anna implores her husband to set her frcc. But hc is deter- 
mined to have his revenge. He compcls her to remain under his 
roof. 

Tortured and humiliatcd and cnished, Anna continues her 
secret rdations with Vronsky*. Shc is tom betwccn three emo- 
tions: her love for her little Scrozha, her loy*aIty tov»ard Kitty 
from whom she has taken Vronsky, and her passion for Vronsky. 
Kitty finally manages to forget Vronsky and mames Konstantin 
Lcvin. And this removes onc of thc difHcuItics cf Anna s podtion* 
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But the other two difficulties, hcr love for Serozha and her passion 
for Vronsky, are still present in all their bitter intensity. 

And now there arises a new complication. Anna gives birth to 
a- daughter. Karenin is magnanimous toward Vronsky’s child; 
but Vronsky, in his humiliation, attcmpts suicide. 

Anna 5 s position has become intolerable. Shc must make a 
choice bctween Serozha and Vronsky. She decides in Vronsky’s 
favor. 

But the story is not yet ended. The aúthor has another somber 
thrcad to weave into his plot. Anna and Vronsky go abroad. 
For a time they enjoy a measure of happiness in their illicit pas¬ 
sion. Then they retum to Rússia and oncc again implore Karenin 
to grant Anna a divorce. But Karenin refuses. 

Anna grows meditative, then morose. And finally a flaming 
jcalousy begins to consume hcr. She suspects Vronsky of un- 
faithíulness. Her only relicf is in oblivion —the death-in-life that 
comes through morphine. 

And then—the end. Suicide under the wheels of a train. 

In Anna Karenina Tolstoy depicts the soul-struggle of an in¬ 
dividual. In War and Peace , a story about the Napolconic inva- 
sion of Rússia, he pictures the soul-struggle of the human racc. 
The strugglc from savagery to civilization, from bloodshcd to 
harmony, from hatred to love. The solution to the individual 
problcm is not cnough. The problem must bc solvcd for all man- 
kind. Whcn Prince Andrci, the hero of War and Pcacc , lay 
wounded at Austerlitz, he suddcnly caught a glimpse of the inner 
pcaccfulncss of the -world. Hc saw ‘‘the illimitablc sky which 
broods above tlic outrage and abjcctncss of the cardi,” and the 
sight of it fillcd him with an indcscribablc joy. This inner pcacc¬ 
fulncss, this light which now and then brcaks through the dark- 
ness of lifc, was something which Tolstoy was anxious to transmit 
to his fcllow mcn. Yct he fclt that hc could not do this through 
the médium of his art. 

Hc began to think of a new kind of art—the art of cstablkhing 
a bond of syxnpathy bctwccn man and man. Hc wnntcd to Icad 
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thc pcople to thc light. He had lost faith in thc Orthodox Church 
and— outside of his tempo rary intcrcst in Rousseau—hc had 
found no faith to take its place. 

In his quest for thc true faith Tolstoy wcnt back to the Church. 
He re-examined its dogmas and its practices. For three ycars hc 
submittcd to all its ceremonics. But it v/as useless. “I fcar I am 
too ardent a follower of Christ to bc a conventional Christian.” 
The Russian Church, he declared. had bccomc a business institu- 
tion. Thc clergy were too much intcnt upon cnfordng thc com- 
mandments of the Czar and too little intcnt upon advancing thc 
teachings of Jesus. £ Tn the Russian Church/’ he said, “thc mcan- 
ing of the Christian doctrine has absolutely disappeared.” 

And so he “broke awav from the Church and went back to 
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God.” He bccame the prophet of a ncw religion —or rathcr, he 
interprete d anew the “well-nigh forgotten” religion of Buddha, 
of Isaiah, of Confucius, and of Christ. This religion, of v/hich hc 
hoped to becomc the self-effacing leader, was to dispense vrith all 
rituais and churches and priests. It was to be bascd upon a fcw 
simple commandments: Be no raan’s enemy; nc%*cr give v/ay to 
your wrath; and never resort to violence. This was to bc thc nega- 
tive phase of his doctrine. On its positive side, his religion was a 
religion of protest. Hc protested against thc cxtravagance of thc 
nobles, the bigotry of the priests, and the tyranny of thc Czar. 
He becamc “a communist, a dissenter and a rcbel—in short, a 
true disdple of Christ.” He was rcady to give up his fame, his po- 
sition, his wealth, his very life if nccessary, for thc Service of man- 
kind. He dressed in a peasands smock and assodated with thc 
lowlicst on equal terrns. Hc stoopcd to conquer. Hc dcsccndcd 
from hl> aristocratic aloofncss to thc common Icvcl of humanit}, 
Md in so doinsr, hc raised humanity to ncw hcights of moral 
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ndeur. 

Thc world hailed Tolstoy as a prophet. But his famííy regarded 
him as a fcol. His wife began to fcar that he was losing his reason. 
His children yawned and tumed away whenever hc spo^c aboiu 
thc brotherhood of man. To live a lifc of utter unsclnshncss 
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seemed to them a sure sign of insanity. It was all vcry wcll for 
him to sacrifice himself, they said, but what right had he to sac- 
rificc his family to his peculiar ideais? Hc becamc a strangcr in 
his own house. “Perhaps you will not believe me,” he wroíc in a 
letter to a friend, “but you cannot imagine how ísolatcd I am, 
nor in what dcgree my verítable I is despíscd and disrcgardcd by 
all those about me.” 

Yet in spite of his mental torture he went right ahcad with tlic 
work of interpreting Chríst in the language of thc ninetccnth ccn- 
tury. Christ had tried to establish thc kingdom of God. Tolstoy 
believed in establishing the democracy of Man. He wrotc a num- 
ber of essays and storíes to illustrate the principies of human 
compassion and non-resistancc to evíl. As a rcward for this, hc 
was cxcommunicated from the Orthodox Church (1901). 

As Tolstoy grew old, a fantastic new note crcpt into his.teach- 
ing. Estranged from his felíow men, from his children, and from 
his wife, he began to look upon all human intercourse in a pe¬ 
culiar, mystícal, unearthly light Hc becamc an ascctic. Earlicr in 
lifc hc had condemned adultery» Now—at thc age of 70—hc ad- 
vocated complete sexual abstincncc. “He who regards a woman 
—even his own wife—with sensuality, alrcady commits adultcry 
with hcr.” There is somctliing pathetic in thc spectacle of an old 
man who tries to rebuild the world in thc image of his own im- 
potent desires. He even went so far as to rccommcnd thc cxtínc- 
tion of mankind through thc cstablishmcnt of absolute cclibacy! 
But his mind was alrcady slipping at thc time. His rnysticisrn was 
gaining complete mastery over his íntcllcct. In his last novel, 
Rcsurrcciion, hc puts thc soul of an old saint into thc body of a 
young sinner. Nckhludov—note that thc hero of Tolstoy’s last 
novel bcars thc same name as thc hero of his flrst novel—is a 
study in paradox. Hc begins as a scoundrcl and ends as a martyr. 
"Whhin a fcw ycars thLs ordinary man goes through a moral 
transforma tion that it took thc very extraordinary Tolstoy a 
wholc lifctímc to achicvc, 
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Resurreclion Is one of the most beautiful poems of pity In thc 
v/orld. But it ís the v/ork of an old man. 



It was the tragedy of Tolstoy to outlíve hís ovm greatncss. Dur- 
ing the íast ten years of hís lífe he advocatcd a social, polítícal and 
ethical ideal v/hich could be possible only ín a world of supermen 
—or of old men. As time went on, he became more and more thc 
proíound phüosopher and the simple chUd. The very last act of 
hís life. Iíke alxnost everything that he did throuahout his career, 
vras a strange admixture of the stupid and the sublime. On Oc- 
tobex 28. iqio. at five o 7 clock in the momina. Tolstoy flcd from 


the shdíer of hís home and went to scck peace in the v/íldemcss. 
He v/as eighty-tv/o years old at the time of his fiíght. Dresscd in 
his peasantfs blouse, his face beautified by age and furrov/cd by 
suffering, he wandered ofit. Iíke Buddha, over the highv/ays of 
the world. Buddha ha d left his home in search of life, but Tolstoy 
was going forth in search of death. 

He v/anted to die alone. Havina dedicated his own life to pity. 
he now fled from the pity of his famlly. For several days he wan¬ 
dered from vülaac to villaae. and at l2St fell by the v/aysiáe, never 
to risc agaín. To the physician v/ho attended him, he sai d: 
‘Thcre are míüions of human betnas on carth v/ho are suffering. 

V/ 


\\ hy do vou thínk onlv of me? 7 

On Sunday. November io. 19x0, he found thc pcacc which 
he had been seeking throuahout his life* It v/as a little after si>: In 
the momina when his paín-racked body relaxcd in that final 
great deliverance 77 as he named it— c T)cath, blesscd Brothcr 
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Important Worlcs by Maupassant 


Dramatic Pieces 
Verses 

The Bell of Fat 
Mcdemoiselle Fifi 
Une Vie 


Tvctte 

A Piecc of String 
The Nccklace 
BcUcmi 

Picrre and Jean 
Our Hcart 



Guy de Maupassant 

1850-1893 



JL Xe was born in the Château of Mironmcsnil, Normandy, On 
his fathcrs side he was descended from a ILne of aristocrats who 
had degenerated into bankruptcy; on his mothers. from a line 
of commoners who had risen to artistic creation. In his blood 
there was a curious míxture of elements—the fire of licentious- 
nessj the sensitivity of imagination, the bittemess of dlsillusion, 
2 nd the cold rhythmic cadence of the Norman sca. 

His father was a libertine who consorted with womcn high and 
low. His mo th cr was a dreamer who sat and warmed hersclf by 
the fíame of a memory—the mcmory of her poet-brother whose 
gtnius had been cut off by an untimely death. Having known 
the perfect man in her brother, she had Icamed to pity the twisced 
fragrnents of a man in her husband. And she lived in the constant 
hope that in her son she would remold the fragments into a 
P^rfcct man again. 

Hc was brouçht up, this child of her hope, to undcrstand the 
^at)T and to worshíp the goddess. But whencvcr he grew confused 
st the unhapny union of moods of which hc was the p^oduct. hc 
%v> cm down to the sea. AU the joy and the brutalit) of crcation 
in the face of the sea. Guy prowled around the ca\cs alon^ 
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the coast with two dogs at his heelsj and he bribcd thc fishcrmcn 
to takc him out on thcir search for mackerel in thc moonlight. 
And hc took part in all the sports of the Norman pcasants in that 
gray mist and cold air that blew in like a lifc-giving brcath from 
the sea. He danccd with the peasant girls at thc countiy festivais 
while the fiddles laughed under the apple trecs, and hc marchcd 
with the men who carried their torches like red snakes in thc 
night. He took a nip of cheese and a quaff of cider with any 
fricnd or stranger at the inn, he made large plans with the “sea 
dogs” on the clifTs and he looked with thcm through their ficld 
glasses over the rim of the beyond. “I have in my vcins thc blood 
of the sea-rovers. I have no grcater joy than on a spring moming 
to sail my boat into unkno^vn ports.” 

His Iife was a cold passion of the north. But his mother, fond 
soul, was detennined to control the winds and to shapc his dircc- 
tion. She sent him in his early tcens to the clerical scminary at 
Yvetot. But Guy had no intention of bccoming a pricst. Hc stovc 
in the wine-barrels of thc Fathcr Supcrioris cellar and invitcd 
his schoolmates to a drinking bout at the expense of a hundrcd 
masses. A fcw more transgressions and hc was cxpclled—to frcc- 
dom. 

Hc loved his practical jokes. Oncc he dísguiscd himself as a 
young maiden and presented himself to an English spinster. 

“You say you have travclcd a good dcal?” remarked thc old 
maid in thc course of their parlor conversation. “Whcrc do you 
come from?” 

“I have just come from Noumca (a Frcnch con\ict sctdc- 
ment).” 

Thc woman— shodicd —continucd uncasily, “A young girl 
traveling alonc?” 

“But, you sce, I have two maids.” And straightcmng “hcri’ 
dress dcmurcly with a faraway expression in “her” cycs, “I have 
also a dragoon and a cuirassicr who look after me,” 

At these words thc poor old spínster almost fainted away. 

At sixtccn hc had his first mistress. Hc callcd himself a “glutton 
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for lifc.” And thc littlc world of Normandy rapidly yicldcd all thc 
delicacics it had to oflcr. 



He entere d thc Lyceum to prepare himsclf for thc bar and 
managed to rcccivc “passablc” grades in his studies. But thcn 
camc 1870 and thc Prussian invasion by way of Sedan. Maupas- 
sant joincd the supply scction of thc army of Francc. It was not 
a pretty lifc. As thc Frcnch army retreated, hc rcad Schopcn- 
haucr and wrote lovc-pocms and dreamed dreams of revenge 
against thc Germans. Out of thc ice of hatrcd and thc firc of 
love, thc young man’s genius gradually camc into shape. 

And when the strugglc was over, hc wcnt to Paris to look for 
work. For law was now bcyond thc purse of his impoverished 
aristocratic family. Hc obtaincd a job as govcrnmcnt clcrk in thc 
admiralty. And none of his superiors or his fcllow dcrks kncw 
that a huge lion of a man had gonc into captivity. And thc rest 
of Paris kncw nothíng, carcd nothing about him. Much of thc 
good in tliis world of a city lay hidden in thc garrets, where thc 
artists and thc pocts translatcd their visions to a hccdlcss world. 

Maupassant walkcd along thc boulevards in thc night, pccrcd 
into faces under thc gas lamps in scarch of a mark of rccognition, 
thc scal of a fcllow soul, and found none. 

And thcn there camc to him thc call of friendship. It was thc 
votee of thc Scinc. In thc dawn, in thc evening, Sundays, at all 
forgotten hours, hc quictcd his great pa<rion in rowing up and 
down thc river. She was a bit of thc sca, this River Scinc. FIcr cold 


aroma drew him from thc dusty officc, from thc winc-pcrfumed 
cafcs, from thc arms of dubious women. She was his mania, his 
mistrçss, his yidding, ovcrwhclming partncr of violent contras ts. 
“Ah, thc bcautiful, calm, changing, fragrant and fetid river. fui! 
of dreams and filth!” Gradually his soul was xnaturinç. wrappcd 


in fog, gliding among thc wraiths of ship-hulks and smokc-stacks 
that talkcd in hoarse dull whistlcs at thc crossroads o? three worlds 


—thc skv, tlic carth and thc sca. 

4 * 
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“I row and bathe, bathe and row. The rats and the frogs are 
so used to seeing the lantem on my boat at all hours of the night 
that they come out and say good cvening. I handle my big boat 
as another would handle a yawl, and my boatmen friends at 
Bourgival are tcrribly surprised when I appear at mídnigbt and 
ask for a glass of rum. 55 

Night and the river— and the spirit of one great man. Through 
family connections he met Gustavc Flaubert. The author of 
Madame Bovary was a Bohemian gcnius who had expcrimcnted 
with art after the manner in which some audadous people cxpcri- 
ment with lifc. A law suit had becn brought against him for his 
daring novel, and he lived neglected like a huge quarantincd 
creature that nobody wanted to touch. But he was unconccmcd. 
He bequeathed to life only the ghostly remains of himsdf. And 
he sat like a god in the exquisitc temple of his art to which he 
alone hcld the key. 

He had becn looking for a perfect disciplc. Maupassant had 
been looking for a perfect master. And now the two wandcring 
half-souls met in an equality of loneliness and mcrged into a soul 
that wandered on triumphant— and alone* 

For scven years on Sundays Guy brought his pocms and his 
plays and his storics to this “broad-shouldcrcd viking” with the 
large mustache and the murky eycs, and watchcd him run his 
bluc-pcncil through his vTitings. And at night thcy parted, cach 
with a ribald jokc to conccal an aching hcart. 

Gradually the pupil learncd the secrcts of his masterk gcnius. 
It was the gcnius of a sharpshootcr who picrccd through the 
hypocrisics of lifc with arrows dipped in acid. 


III 


It was a long time before Maupassant could gct a hcaring. Hc 
suficrcd from terrifie hcadaches. but hc refreshed himsclf by 
diving ofT “a tempting bridgc in midwintcr” and comíng up in 
the icc-watcr to shout a red-hot obsccnity at the people who had 
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gathcrcd around. Hc told low storics to his ícllow clcrks at thc 
ofíícc; hc whispcrcd words of doublc mcaning to thc Iadics whom 
hc mct at partics. “Hc is thc most shamcless young man in Paris/* 
said cvcrybody. 

Thc most shamcless and thc most briiliant. Yct for all his bril- 
liancc—or rathcr becausc of his brilliançc—hc got. himsclf con- 
stantly into troublc. Thc “rcputablc” Parisians shunncd him 
whcn hc wrote a ribald comcdy and produeed it at thc studio 
of a dedasse painter. Thc policc halcd him into court whcn hc 
composcd an immoral poem and published it in thc columns of 
a dedasse magazine. 

And always thosc terrifie hcadachcs. As thcy grew in intensity 
hc spcnt hours looking into thc mirror at his cycs. Was hc not 
sufTering, pcrhaps, from thc too ardent fatigue of his lovc-mak- 
ing? That strcct-girl Iast night, for examplc, thc stranger who had 
come into his lifc and gonc out of it again in thirty minutes? 

His aches and his anxictics incrcascd cspccially with thc Corn¬ 
ing of thc Parisian winters. To his mothcr—his tender lovc for 
her was thc polcstar of his lifc—hc wtoíc: “Dcccmbcr terrifies 
me . . . It is thc black month, thc dccp sinister month, thc mid- 
night of the ycar. Thcy*ve alrcady givcn us lamps at thc officc, 
and in a month wc shall bc lighting thc firc . . . Whcn Tm alonc 
at my tablc with my sad lamp buming in front of me, I often have 
such moments of dcjcction that I don’t know* where to tum.” 

But always in thc end hc tumed to his stories. Hc pickcd up 
stray tales from thc lips of fishermen, peasants, actrcsscs, courtc- 
sans, and clcrks. Once, while hc was at Émile Zola’s tablc and 
thc company in their convcrsation wcrc catching thc moon in 
their cups, thc host discusscd thc principies of thc ncw Iitcraturc 
hc was writing. “Remember, wc must Icap into thc stars from 
thc springboard of cxact observa tion/* And onc of thc party sug- 
gested, “Let us cach write a story about our war with thc Prus- 
sians —not as historiam and politicians have written about wars, 
but as thc demons of Inferno have conccivcd it and as it hns 
bccn carricd out on carth. Let us destroy all illusions and show 
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where true heroism lies.” And Guy contributcd to this volume n 
story of truc heroism, the Bali of Fat . 

This Bali of Fat was a “professional lady” whom men lovcd in 
haste and despiscd at leisure. One day during the Franco-Prussian 
War, she found herself traveling from Paris to Havre in the same 
carriagc with a company of respcctable pcoplc. These dccent folk, 
as soou as they rccognizcd her for what she was, drew their skirts 
about them and would have nothing to do with her. Howevcr, 
whcn they leamed that she alone had had the forcsight to bring 
along a box of lunch, they forgot their disdain and gcnerously 
helped themselvcs to the food that she ofTcred them. 

That evening they stoppcd at an inn only to discover that it 
was being held by the German soldiers. The ofiiccr in command 
placcd them all under arrest and dcclared that he would not Ict 
them go until the “fat onc” spcnt the night with him. Indignantly 
she refused to yield to his command. But her fcllow travei crs, 
anxious to secure their freedom, pleaded with her and pressed 
upon her all sorts of arguments until finally she gave way. 

The next moming the travclcrs resumed their trip— and oncc 
more drew disdainfully a way from the woman who had made the 
great sacrifice in their bchalf. This time they had takcn along 
their lunchcs, but she had forgotten hers in the excitcmcnt. They 
opencd their boxes and ate grecdily and offered her not a morscl 
of their food. The tears carne and glistened in the comcrs of Jicr 
eves. 

“She wccps for shame,” they murmurcd piously . * - 

In the Bali of Fat the author shows his irony and his contcmpt 
for human stupídity. In scveral of his othcr stories. howevcr, his 
contcmpt tums into compassion. Such a story—there arc those 
who considcr it the high watermark of Frcnch fiction —is The 

Ncchlacc . 

The Ncchlacc is the tragi-comcdy of Madamc Loiscl, a woman 
who was bom bcautiful and poor. She dreamed of princes and 
she was marricd to a clcrk. She hungered for palaccs and she 
lived in a tenement. “She possessed no perfumes, no jcwcls, and 
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it Avas for these things that shc longcd, as thc flcct Arabian longs 
for his nativc descrt.” 

Shc did, howcvcr, posscss onc gíft—a rich fricnd, a classmatc 
from thc convent. But shc never visitcd this friend, for shc suf- 
fercd from thc sight of thc things that shc could not havc. 

Onc evening hcr husband camc homc radiant. “I havc an invi- 
tation for us. Wc are to attcnd a soircc givcn by the Ministcr of 
Public Instniction and his wifc.” 

‘‘But I havc nothing to tvcar, ,T shc said. 

Hcr husband bought hcr a dress, but shc tvas still unhappy. 
“I havc no jcv.*cls ” 

“Why not go to your friend, Madame Foresticr, and ask hcr 
to lcnd you hcr jewcls?” 

Shc gave a cry of joy. cc Ycs, that is truc—I had not thought 
of it.” 

Shc went to hcr friend, borrowed a bcautiful diamond ncck- 
Iacc, and was thc most dazzling of all thc dazzling women at tlic 
soircc. Shc camc homc radiant. Shc began to undress hcrsclf in 
front of her mirror, and thcn—a sudden outery: “I havc lost 
Madame Forcstleris nccklaccí” 

A scarch all over Paris—in vaku “Wc must manage, somchow, 
to rcplacc thc jcwclsl” 

Togcthcr with hcr husband shc wcnt from jcwclcr to jcwclcr, 
until at last thcy found a nccklacc that rcscmblcd thc onc thcy 
had lost. 

“What is thc pricc of this?” 

“Fortv thousand franes. But I will scll it to vou at a sacrificc— 

* * 

for tliirtv-six thousand.” 

Brcathlcss visits to their friends, to thc bankers, to thc usurers. 
to thc moncy-lcndcrs— until at last thcy wcrc ablc to scrapc to¬ 
gcthcr thc thirty-síx thousand franes. 

Madame Loisel retumed thc nccklacc— and thcn scttlcd down 
to thc slavcry of pa>ing ofí thc debt. Day in and day out shc 
workcd. 'vvashing, scrubbing. soiling hcr hands, tamishing hcr 
bcauty. wasting away hcr Health. And hcr husband toiled along 
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with her, balancing the books of merchants, frcqucntly sitting up 
all night to copy a document at fivc ccnts a page, 

They kept this up for ten ycars, and finally they paid off the 
cntire obUgation —principal and intcrcst alikc. 

One Sunday Madame Loisel, an old and tired woman now, 
was walking in the Champs Elysées. Suddenly she saw a lady, - 
young, beautiful, charmíng, walking in the oppositc direction. It 
was Madame Forestier. Madame Loisel grected her. “Good mom- 
ing, Jeanne.” 

Madame Forestier looked at her without rccognizing her. 

“Don ? t you know mc, Jeanne? I am Mathilde Loisel.” 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde—how you arc changcd!” 

“Fve had lots of troublc thesc ycars— and all for you.” 

“For me? How?” 

“I lost the necklace you lent me, but I bought anothcr just likc 
it. And for ten years I have bccn paying for it.” 

Touched to the heart, Madame Forestier took the poor, rough 
hands into her own. “Oh, my poor Mathilde! But my necklace 
was false. It was worth only 500 franes at most.” 

IV 

During the years of their intimacy, Gustavc Flaubert had givcn 
Maupassant a triplc formula for literary succcss: “Observe,” hc 
had said, “and then observe again, and again.” 

And now suddenly Flaubert was dead. Guy walkcd into lhe 
room hc had visited for seven ycars on Sundays, and up the stairs 
to where the dead man lay. Nothing was sacrcd to this observer. 
Whilc hc washed the body and prepared it for burial, his cycs 
and his mind wcrc btisy storing up the dctaüs for future use in 
his an. As hc walkcd bchind the hearse to the burial placc, hc 
noted that a cow pccrcd above a hcdgc and moocd in the sun- 
shinc at somcthing it did not understand. At the grave hc ob- 
served how the clumsy diggcrs straincd and swcatcd at the ropes 
of the cofTin, how the box wcdged crazily sidcways in the carth 
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and rcíuscd to enter thc grave imtil more men camc to add their 

strength, His heart Ieaped with the brcathless thríll of an artist 

at thc incongruity of things and he oíiered up a praycr of thanks 

that hc v/as present at this moment to catch the futility and thc 

bruíalitv of lifc. 

¥ 

The novelistas sense, the instinct as natural as thc sccnt of the 

hunting dog . . . Aye. but there was also the heart, Sometim es 

he lai d aside his pen and waited and v/inced for hours until the 

darkness v/as swept away from his eyes. Frequently hc inhaled 

cther and nodded in its fumes and dreamed away his pain. And 

hc boughl little jars of syrup drugs that ate up all the moncy 

he had set aside for a summer holidav. 

* 

But undemeath the fugue of suffering there v/as always a dear 
note of pagan beauty: U I love the heavens, like a bird; the for- 
ests, lií:c thc v/olf; the rocks, like the chamols; decp grass as a 
horse loves it to roll in; and dear v/aters in which to s\wim lifcc 
a fish. I fed vibrating in me somcthing common to every animal, 
some of aD thc instincts and all the dlxn desires of the lowcr crca- 
tion. I love the world as they do and not like you men, I love 
it without admiring it, without poetizing it, without soaring to thc 
cmpyrcan, I love it v/ith a love which is deep and bestial, which 
is contemptible and yet sacrcd . „ 

He pretended—though his stories belied his words—that he 
had no compassion for men, “I can split opcn a poefs skull 
mcrelv for the curiositv of sceing what is inside, 55 But the mvstcri- 
ous suíterings of dumb animais, he dedared, horrihcd him and 
av/akened all the tender instincts of his soul, Thc cry of the wolf 
in the trap w*as his cry*. His gcnitis, far afcove thc average man ? s, 
v/as linlicd to thc bodíly senscs of a iife lov/er—in the scalc of evo- 
Iution —than the Iife of man. He wrote—or did he dream it in thc 
fumes of his cther?—about a núscrly old peasant woman who dc- 
ddcd to throw her dog into a p:í—a dog CI that did not even bark” 
—so that she would not have to nav an dcht-íranc rovcmmcnt 
tax on dogs, At nrst she approachcá a laborer to do thc job. But 
hc askcd fivepcncc for it. ‘That amount sccmcd madly exag- 
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gerated. The neighbor’s farm servant offered to do it for two- 
pcnce halfpenny, but that was still too much.” So she went hcr- 
self to the pit and threw the dog in by thc neck. “At first shc 
heard a dull thud; then a sharp cry, thc shríll hcart-rcnding cry 
of a wounded animal; ncxt a lot of little cries of pain, onc after 
the othcr; then despairing appeals, the pleadings of a dog iinplor- 
ing, with its head raiscd towards the mouth of thc pit.” 

That night, as she lay in bed, she saw thc dog in a dream. 
In the moming she determincd to have the dog brought out of 
the pit. She went to a man who worked in clay-pits and askcd 
him to help her. But he wanted four franes to gct the dog out. 
She was takcn aback. “Four franes,” shc scrcamed with anger. 
“Too much!” Wcll, at Ieast she might appeasc her conscicncc by 
throwing a piece of bread into thc pit for Picrrot. But in thc 
meantime a bigger dog had becn thrown into thc pit wíth Picr¬ 
rot; and when Madamc cast down the piecc of bread, “shc could 
clearly distinguish the sounds of a tcrríblc scuíhc, and then thc 
plaintivc cries of Pierrot who had bcen bitten by thc stronger 
dog. It was all very well for her to spccify, ‘Thís is for you, 
Pierrot/ It was clear that Pierrot got nothing.” 

And then Madame declarcd in a tone of sclf-justification, “Ah, 
wcll, I can’t feed all thc dogs that arc thrown into that pit.” . . . 
And suflocating at thc thought of all thosc dogs living at her 
expensc, she wcnt away, even taking with her thc rest of thc 
bread and cating it as shc departed. 

Thc tears sprang to his cycs when he spokc of the silent suflcr- 
ing of thc partners of his soul. And hc wrote a tender and bcauti- 
fui idyll on thc corpsc of a donkey that lay dccaying in thc 
mouths of flies just within three paccs of thc grccn ficlds for which 
it had longcd— and longcd in vain—during a lifctimc of toiling 
for its master. 

And what of thc kingdom of man, thc lesser animal? Destiny 
dominatcd mankind with thc same brutality, hc said, with which 
mankind dominatcd donkeys and dogs. With a fcw bold Mrokcs 
of his plastic pen, hc brought to lifc thc entire futile strugglc of 
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thc Norman pcasantry. But he madc contact ^dth th esc poor souls 
not as mind to mind but as sensc to sense, touch to touch, smcll 
to smcll. Hís sense of smcll was as acute as that of thc animais 
of thc field. He sccntcd their emotlons, their ways of life, their 
instincts, their very thoughts. “AU lifc in his pages . . . appears 
as a concert of odors. ?? 

Unsavory odors, for thc most part. His vision of lifc was a 
vision of ugliness. “He fixes his attention upon scmc*small spot 
of human lifc, usually some dreary, shabby, sordid spot, takcs 
up thc partide and squeezes it ei th cr till it grimaccs or till it 
bleeds.” 

Yct even the uglicst of his stories are brightencd with a sensu- 
ous gusto in the tclling. He Iovcd thc dcctric contact < f human 
flesh. He %vas the Renoir of the pen. He saw no subtle humor in 
thc stories of lifc he had to tcll, whcthcr of peasants or of princcs. 
Yct he achíevcd thc most subtle of arts as he described thc comedv 
of sufTering, stupidity and grossness. His short stories werc a re- 
vivai of thc fablcs of La Fontainc and of the witty tales of 
Boccacdo. Thc leste conte — licentious tale—has always appcalcd 
to thc evancscent sparklc of thc Latin mind. 

Maupassant was the master of thc short story, yct his manner 
of tdling it was thc manner of tclling an cpic. He wrote scvcral 
novéis that wcrc short stories. And all his short stories wcrc novcls. 

In all his pcoplc there is no comfort of rcligion, no soul. And 
vet he is a poct who tries to masquerade as a cynic. His pessi- 
mism, his scientific prccision, his brilliant, simplc, classical style 
are merdy thc dress of the young gencration of men around him. 
Likc thc rest of his gencration, Maupassant 'was a man who fclt 
that he had bcen creatcd by God but who cynically refused to 
trust in thc parentage. He had no philosophic formula to live by. 
“There are as many truths as there are men . . . Each onc of 
us forms for himself an Illusion of thc world, which is thc ilíusion 
poctic, or sentimental, or joyous, or mdancholy. or undean, or 
dismal, according to his naturc . . . the illusion of bcauty, whidt 
is a human convcntion . . - thc illusion of ugliness, which is a 
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changíng opinion . . . the illusion of thc ignoble, which attracts 
so many! Thc great artists are those who makc humanity acccpt 
their particular iilusions.” 

Thc socicty of thc Faubourg Saint-Honoré, who cntcrtaincd 
him undcr their candelabra, were disconcerted. Hc was a lusty 
country bumpkia for all hís fame and finery. And his cycs did not 
belong. Thcy wcre not the eyes of a normal man. They wcrc cycs 
that gavc out no soul. 

And Guy de Maupassant, who had becomc the mastcr of 
laughter without jollity, looked into his eyes in the mirror and 
was disconcerted too. His face was growing thinncr as if thc cycs 
by a law of their own nature wcre fccding on the flcsh. As hc 
shavcd in the moming, a mist camc betwcen him and thc glass. 
Hc put his hand to his aching head. And hc began to realize why 
hc saw so deeply into the atoms of things. Did not anyonc sus- 
pcct? It was bccause his own mind was slowly brcaking up into 
thc atoms of things. Ycs, cach one of his thoughts was dissolving 
into drops of consciousncss. And cvery atom of his thoughts bc- 
hcld every fcllow atom in a Vision of cuphoric brilliancc bcforc 
thc final disintegration. And hc was climbing thc scalc of art 
from gcnius to grcater genius to childhood— and to thc primitive 
man— and beyond; and hc was sliding down thc scalc of cvolu- 
tion to thc prchistoric man, thc half-man— and below. 

V 

He bid not UNDERSTAXü why hc should bc dying of a vcncrcal 
discasc contractcd in a namclcss, obscurc moment—an ad%*cnturc 
wilh. a shadow. Hc did not understand and hc was terrified at 
thc thought of death. “I believe in thc definite annihilation of 
c\'cn* human being that dies.” Whcn a man oncc jests at lífc, 
men will ever after takc him for a jester. Thcy did not realize, 
thc?c million readers of his books, that thc hallucinations and thc 
ghosts that appcarcd in his stories wcrc drawn from thc secrct 
hours of his own lifc. Hc buricd himsclf in medicai books, ac- 
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costcd doctors evcrywhcrc and qucstioned thcm about discases. 
“Hc is collecting data for a ncw book, a satirc on doctors, a study 
of abnormality,” concludcd thc wisc. And when he announccd 
calmly to his dinncr gucsts, “I am intercsted in insanity; I ara 
going to dcscribe thc proccss of a man going slowly mad”—did 
thcy undcrstand? Did his mistrcsses understand that hc visited 
thcir boudoir bccausc hc ^*as afraid to slcep alonc? 

Hc was suffcring from autoscopia. At times he saw himsclf as 
plainly as ií hc had bccn looking in thc mirror. As he entered his 
rooms onc aftcrnoon, hc found himsclf scatcd in a chair rcading 
a book hc had laid aside when hc had left thc room a moment 
bcforc. Hc ^vTotc a tale, La Horla, about a man haunted by his 
own double. And oncc, while he was writing at his tablc, his 
double sat down noisclcssly opposite him and began to dictatc 
word for word all that hc was writing. Hc grew li vi d and scrcamcd 
and made a desperate movement with his hand to drive away 
thc vision. 

There was thc chili of dying worlds in his blood. More than 
ever now hc dreaded thc approach of ^vinter. Hc sat shivcring 
by thc fireside. In warm wcathcr hc had fires going in every 
room. Hc bought a vacht. sailed out under thc Meditcrrancan 
sun, roamed thc sands of África. But in thc hcat, as in thc cold, 
hc took notes with a shuddcr. Hc thoucht of thc flies that live 
a fcw hours, thc beasts that live a fcw days, thc racn that live a 
fcw vears. thc worlds that live a fcw ccnturics. What was thc 
dificrcncc betwccn the worm and thc universe? A fcw more 
dawns, that was all! ... “I now scc death so ncar me that I 
want to strctch out my arms to push it back. I scc it evcrywhere. 
Thc insccts crushcd on thc path, thc falling Icavcs, thc white hair 
in a fricnd’s hcad rend my hcart and cry to me, ‘Bchold it!’ It 
spoils for me all I do, alí I scc, all that I cat and drink, all that 
I leve—thc bright moonlight, thc sunrisc, thc broad occan, thc 
uoblc rivers, and thc soft stimmcr evening air so swcct to brcathc.*’ 

And now, as hc listened with a seventh sense, tcrrible ncws 
camc to him over thc Meditcrrancan brcczcs. Fatc had suddcnly 
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struck his younger brother, Hervc—robust, unsuspccting, scrcnc 
—a mortal blow in the mind ás thc sun strikcs a slccping bathcr. 
As his relativcs led him away to an asylum, hc pointcd to Guy 
and shrieked, “You’re the crazy one, I tell you! You’rc the family 
lunatic!” 

Soon Hervé was on his death bed, indiffcrcnt and quiet. But 
with a last efíort of strcngth hc called out to his brothcr, just 
as he used to call whcn they werc boys togethcr, “Come and play 
in thc gardcn, Guy.” And whcn Guy wipcd away thc tcars, thc 
eyes werc dead. 

And now, sad irony, camc thc pcriod of his grcatcst litcrary 
creation —as if hc ha d suddenly straycd into thc kccping of un- 
sccn gods. For thc toxic poisons in his blood werc wringing from 
him thc finest blossoms of his gcnius bcforc dcstroying him. From 
his pen camc storics of glowing silcnt tropics and bcautiful human 
lovcs, of cxcursions on thc Meditcrranean whosc waters dissolvcd 
into star plancts undcr thc Creative light of thc moon. 

And his suffering grew apacc with his bcauty. Library tablcs, 
chairs, lamps became animais walking in and out of thc room 
and down thc stairs and into thc Street. Millions and billions of 
microbcs werc parading through his blood. Whcn hc set his hccl 
on thc ground, it jcrkcd upwards. Oncc, as liis servant was cscorl- 
ing him slowly through thc ficlds, thcy camc upon a giant crucifix. 
“Ah, François, Hc was thirty-thrcc ycars of age whcn Hc was 
crucificd. I am approaching forty-onc.” 

Hc had bccomc thc “Grand* Paintcr of thc human grímacc 
. . . Hc paints without hatc and without lovc, without anger and 
without pity . . . All thc grotesque souls, all thc unfortunates hc 
shows us so distinctly that wc scc them with our own cycs and wc 
find them more real than rcality itsclf. Hc brings to lifc; hc does 
not judgc . . . His indiflcrcncc cquals tliat of naturc.” 

It is a fcw hours after New Ycars. Maupassant presses a re¬ 
volver to his hcad and pulls thc triggcr. But whcn hc fineis it 
empty, hc slashcs hLs throat opcn with a razor and stands staring 
with an indifTcrcnt smile. Whcn his servant ran scrcaming into thc 
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room ? hc said calmly— £< You sce what I havc done, François. I 
havc slashcd my throat. It is a case of shccr madness.” 

The naturalist had mercly made onc final experiment upon 
thc human animal. And now hc was rcady to put aside his les~ 
sons. The doctors bandaged him and stopped thc flow of blood. 
Whcn thc mormng came up like a grcyhound over thc sky, thcy 
Icd him dov/n to his bdovcd sca in thc hopc that thc sight of his 
yacht, thc Bei Ami, might bring him back to sanity. For some 
time hc gazed at thc boat. His lips moved like a child^ vrho 
hasn’t yet lcamcd how to spcak. Hc said nothing. Thcn hc 
turned away. He was complctcly indiffercnt to his stiiToundings. 
u Hc was fioating gently among thc grasses and willovrs on that 
tcrriblc tidelcss stream.” 
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Once a month, in 1874. a t rou P °f f° ur writers—Zola, 
FJaubert, Turgencv and Daudet—mct for dinncr at thc Café 
Richc, in Paris. Th is monthly mccting—it was callcd Thc Din- 
ncr of tkc Hissed Authors — had dcveloped into a pcriodic festi¬ 
val of grandiose ideas, spícy convcrsation and even spicicr food. 
“Wc werc all gourmands/’ wrote Zola, “and, speaking for mysclf, 
I had good need to be one. I had to fili a stomach that had bccn 
cxnptv for manv vears . 51 

Thcy sat down to table at seven oklock, and they Icft thc 
restaurant at twdvc. But not to go home. First thcy must wander 
through the strccts til] two, three, four in the moming—exchang- 
ing plots, discussing their next novcls, tearing thc world apart 
and thcn rebuiídíns: it after their heards desire. 

Turgencv would bc.thc first to break away. And after him, 
Daudet. Zola would thcn accompany “Papa Flaubcrt” to thc 
lattcFs house on the Rue Murillo; Flaubcrt at his door would kiss 
Zola on both chceks, and thcy would part wiúx a final word from 
thc mnster to thc disdpk: “All has bccn said beforc us, my son. 
\Ve have nothing Icft cxccpt to say thc same things. But wc must 
sav them in more bcauüful words . . 

m 
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Zola Iivcd not only to say the old things in more bcautiful 
words, but to say new things ín words that were to re-ccho around 
the world. 


II 

The word Zola means clod of carih . Émilc was truc to his 
name; he was the son of Mother Earth, and he loved every com- 

mon creature that came out of her loins. 

% 

He was a man of mixed blood—a little bit of everything that 
was good. His grandmother was a Grcck, his mother was a 
Frenchwoman, and his fathcr was an Italian. 

Francesco Zola, a chil enginecr who always had the right 
ideas but the wrong men to back them, managed at last to 
rcach the border of succcss whcn the magistrates of Aix commis- 
sioned him to build a canal that would bring water from the 
mountains to the city. But he never succeeded in Crossing bcyond 
the border; he died (1847) before the work on the canal had 
begun. Madamc Zola was left with her scven-ycar-old son, Émilc, 
and with nolhing but a disappointcd dream on which to support 
him. 

Fivc ycars of dcsultory schooling, interrupted by many a truant 
cxcursion on the banks of the Torsc, and thcn the roughncck 
little vagabond was sent for a real cducation to the Collcgc of Aix. 

His stay at the collcgc was a long-drawn-out torture. He was 
reserved, found it hard to makc íriends, and suílcrcd from an 
embarrassing lisp. Whcn his classmatcs askcd him for hls name, 
hc stammcrcd out, Thola . And Thola bccamc a nicknamc and a 
scourgc to the stammcring, awkward and sensitive little rcclusc. 

But hc didn’t takc his punishmcnt lying down. Hc was a 
fightcr. Though “alonc against the mob,” hc rctumed blow for 
blow. One moming, after hc had bccn attackcd by an emire 
yardful of his schoolmatcs, hc stood battered and brcathlcss and 
trying very hard to kccp the tears from his cycs. One of the hoys 
>^'ho had just arrived in the yard wall:ed up to him. “I ani sorry 
for what has happened.” 
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“Oh, thaFs all right. I can takc good carc of mysclf.” 

The ncwcomer held out his hand impulsivcly. “Fd likc to bc 
friends with you.” 

“And I with you,” said Zola, taking the proffercd hand. “By 
the way, what is your name?” 

“Cézannc, Paul Cczanne.” 

And thus began the companionship that was to last for many 
years. Two determined rebels agaínst the world. 

III 

At the Collcgc of Abc, young Zola was a good writer—at thir- 
teen he had composcd a novel and a thrcc-act play—but a poor 
student. And whcn he lcft Aix for the École Normalc in Paris, 
he was no better as a student. He cut his classes, he refused to 
“recite” when called upon, and he devoted all his time to “writing 
poetry and rcading Rabelais, Montaigne, Hugo and Musset.” At 
the final examination he reccived a zero in “litcraturc.” . 

His failure was a great blow to his mothcr. She had scrubbcd 
floors and takcn in washing in order to pay his way through col¬ 
lcgc. She had wantcd him to bc an engincer, likc his fathcr. And 
now her hopes wcrc dashed to the ground. Êmile was doomed to 
the dreary life of a clerk, or—God forbid!—to the destitute life 
of a writer. Even Émíle hímself was in despair. “During the past 
wcck,” he wrote to one of his friends, “I have bccn ovcrcomc by 
a great mclancholy . . . I am twcnty and have no profession 
. . . I have been dreaming up to now and walking on shifting 
sands, Who kno^ws whcn I shall fali?” 

Fortuhatelv he was saved from an immediatc fali through an 
old friend of his fathcr’s, M. Labot, who sccurcd him a dcrfcship 
at the Napolcon Docks. Bardy cnough to feed his body—but 
nothing to feed his soul. “It is no fun at the Docks. For a month 
I have been living in that hcllish stablc; and by Jove, I fccl it 
in my back and legs and all my othcr limbs. I find my desk stink- 
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ing. I am disgusted and I am going to throw over this foul warc- 
house.” 

He threw it over after a few months. And thcn, Uso. years in 
the gutter. Want, hunger, bitterness, rags, despondcncy— and 
dreams. Plans for the regencration of man, for a new Bible that 
would bring heaven nearer to earth. If only he could find the 
strength to create that Bible! If only he could still that gnawing 
hunger in his stomach! 

A reunion with Cézannc, who had followcd him to Paris. Thcy 
took roo ms together. dreamed toge th cr. and starved toge th cr. 
The new apostle of the pen, the new apostle of the brush, in an 
age whcn nobody cared for apostles. Zola wroíe poems and 
Cézanne painted picturcs, and neither of th cm could find a pub- 
lic for their s vares. And, truth to tell, neither of th cm as yet de- 
served to find a public. The fucl of their suffering had not as 
yct been touchcd into the ílamc of inspiration. 

“But I will write that great work some day. You wait and scc !* ? 

In the meantime, further bittemess, furthcr despondcncy, 
further want. In the winter of 1861-62 his hunger was so kccn 
that he set traps for sparrows on the roof above his attic, and 
broiled th cm over a candle on the end of a curtaln rod. Thcrc 
^vere times whcn he fainted from want of food. 

And then, ano th cr rcscue through one of his fathcris friends. 
This time it was a job as “bundlc boy” at the publishing housc 
of Hachctte and Company. For scveral months he wrappcd books 
in the shipping departmcnt, and spent his sparc time in wriíing 
rcvicws of thosc books for his o%sti amusement. 

One day his cmploycr caught him at this “idlc amusement.” 
Hc rcad the rcvicw. “Zola.” hc said, “you may be a lazy shipper, 
but youVc not so bad at writing copy. Wc*U try you in the adver- 
tiring departmcnt.” 

This promotíon was a. godscnd to Zola. At last hc had found 
an opportunity to cam his bread bv his pen! 

0 * 

And now that his pen had bccn sharpcncd, hc used it assidu- 
omly both day and night. Whcn hc got through wiíh his regular 
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officc work, hc wcnt home—he now lived with his mothcr— and 
after a hearty dinner sat down to his “irregular 5 writing. Hc 
had now tumed from poetry to fiction. “My Muse has bcen a 
pretty unfruitful jade* I shall henccforth be a prosateur ” He 
began to send out his short stories, and had thc satisfaction of 
seeing some of them printed in thc provincial papers. And then 
he collcctcd a number of these stories, Tales for Ninon, and took 
th cm—not to his own publishcr but to another, “less conscrva- 
tívc 55 firm, the house of HetzeI and Lacroix. It was the early 
spring of 1864* M. Lacroix lookcd up from his desk and saw a 
stocky, awkward lad with bristling hair and a bcliigercnt pug- 
nosc. “Sir, \rill you pleasc rcad these stories? Only onc of them, 
I beg you, any one. You will see at oncc that I have talent. 55 

Amused at thc lad 5 s assurance—an assurancc, howcvcr, ut- 
tercd in a very timid tone—M. Lacroix promiscd to read thc 
manuscript. After a delay of sevcral wccks that to the ímpatient 
Zola appeared like sevcral ycars, the publishers acccptcd the 
manuscript. 

“The battlc/ 5 exulted Zola, “has bcen short . . . I am now 
on the thrcshold of things . . . From this point it only remains 
for me to go forward. I shall march on! ,? 


IV 

* 

Rncoormox, and thcn romance. Zola had takcn an apartmcnt in 
onc of thc strccts ncar thc Écolc dc Medicine, on thc Icft bank 
of thc Scine. Onc evening hc met Alcxandrínc Mcslcy, thc daugh- 
ter of thc man from whom hc had rented his rooms. Thc girl—a 
tall, striking brunette with cycs “like thosc of a child in an old 
Spanish portrait”—was wccping and trying to avoid him. Littlc 
by littlc hc got her story. She had givcn hcrsclf to her lovcr, a 
young medicai studcnt from thc provinccs. Thc lovcr had gonc 
home and abandoncd her. Zola took her into his home as his 
mistress; and after a while hc took her into his hcarí as his wiíc. 

It was a union of cqual tenderness on both sides. Ph^cally 
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thcre was littlc in common between tliem. “Zola was ugly as a 
nightmare, and Alexandrino was lovcly as a dream.’ 5 But if Zola 
adored thc beauty of hcr body, Alexandrino adorcd the bcauty 
oí his soul. 

And Alexandrine too, as wc shall see, was to prove tliat shc 
had a beautiful soul. 

With an established home and a growing rcputation, Zola 
wcnt on with his work. He had become intcrestcd in thc “rcal- 
istic 55 typc of literature—novels like FlauberPs Madamc Bovary 
and plays likcGoncourfs Henrieite Marechal —clinicai studies of 
love, eyes that probed into the inncrmost sccrcts of life. He, too, 
tvanted to become a sceing cyc that would expose the diseascs of 
society in order that thc body of socicty might bc healed. Hc 
wrote several rcalistic—hc preferred to call them naturalislic — 
novels. Thc novels wcre widcly rcad, and Zola was widely abused. 
“In the minds of rcspcctablc pcoplc I am lost!” 

And thc public continucd to abuse him, and to read him, and 
to pour moncy into his purse. In the salons of the “unrcspcctablc” 
intclligcntsia he was bccoming somcwhat of a lion —or rathcr very 
much of a bcar, with his hairy face and his fat paunch and his 
unpolished manners. Hc tsTotc a series of articles in praisc of 
Cczannc and thc otlicr “despised ncw artists” —though hc admit- 
ted that he hardly kncw black from white— and hc crcatcd a 
storm of controvery over his “insanc” ideas. And hc relished his 
“insanity” and his popularity. For it all paved thc way toward 
thc great project that hc had in mind, thc Ncw Biblc that hc had 
planncd for so many ycars, thc complete and unadomed picturc 
of humanity as sccn through thc lives of thc succccding gcncra- 
tions of a single family. An epic oí dcnunciation, to serve at thc 
same time as a gospcl of hopc. 

In writing this epie of dcnunciation—in ten volumes—Zola bc- 
came at oncc a studcnt, a crític and a tcachcr of his fcllow mcn. 
Bcforc hc started cach novel, hc made a thorough survey oí thc 
sccncs, thc charactcrs, thc situations, thc languagc, thc hopes, 
thc fcars and thc bclicfs of thc atoms of humanity that wcnt into 
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thc building of thc body of that novel. He rcad books on thc 
Eubjcct, he visited placcs, hc spoke to pcoplc, hc observed their 
action, their intonation, their slang, and hc took notes—volume 
upon volume of notes for every one of his stories. And tlicn hc 
took this umvicldy mass of information, rc-rcad it, sorted it, fash- 
ioncd it into an idea and a plot, traccd thc ivholc thing out 
sloivly, mcthodically, painstakingly—“writing is a very difficult 
job for me” — and, finally, after a labor of scvcral months, some- 
times even of ycars, a new ivork of art camc into lifc. 

Let us glance briefly at one of these works of art —IJAssomoir 
—a flame that sprang out of a vast quantity of carcfully-pilcd-up 
fucl. (Zola has given us a detailed account of thc preparation 
and thc ivriting of this novel.) This story is a picturc of thc suf- 
ferings of thc poor—“a frighlful picturc,” observes Zola in his 
notes, “and one which will carry its own moral.” Tlic heroinc 
of the story, Gervaise Maequart, is a ivoman of thc pcoplc—a 
prototype of thc unhappy stcpchildrcn of Mothcr Earth. Though 
bardy past twcnty, she is thc mother of tvro childrcn—Etienne 
and Claude—tlic offspring of her illicit affair ivith Lanticr. She 
has throivn hcrsclf upon the protection of Lanticr, at the age of 
thirtccn, in order to escape from thc cruclty of her parents. At 
first Lanticr ivas kind to her, but of late hc has bccn ncglccting 
her. Hc stays away all night; and ivhcn hc arrives in thc raom- 
ing, hc can hardly stand on his fcct. UAssomob, thc ncighbor- 
hood dram shop. And anothcr ivoman, Adclc. Gervaise is still 
attractivc—but she has one physical dcfcct, a slight limp ivhich 
bccomcs cspccially pronounced whcn she is tircd from ovenvork. 
And these days she is very tircd, indeed. 

One moming, as she scrubs thc family clothcs at a public 
laundry, her childrcn rush in to report that Lanticr has deserted 
her for Adclc— and that hc has takcn all of Gcrvaisc’s bclongings 
idth him. Added to thc childrcn’s cxclamations are thc gibes of 
Adclc’s strapping sister, Virginic, ivho has come to thc laundry 
to enjoy thc discomfiturc of Adclc*s defeated ri\-al. Though small 
and frail as comparcd to her tormentor, Gervaise flings hcrsclf 
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upon hcr and kicks her and bites her and bcats her until Virginic 
begs for mcrcy. 

“But TU ncver forget this!” Virgínie muttcrs as she slinks out 
of thc laundry. 

For a time Gcrvaise supports herself and her childrcn by work- 
ing as a laundress. Among her acquaintances is the tinsmith, 
Coupeau, a young man who knows of her unhappy life with 
Lantier. Coupeau asks her to become Iiis mistress, but shc rc- 
fuses him again and again. Finally he proposcs marriagc, and 
she accepts. 

Storms and dcnunciations on the part of Coupcau’s family, 
and the two settle dotsm to an interludc of comparativc happi- 
ncss. Coupeau is a good tinsmith, Gcrvaise is an exceUcnt laun¬ 
dress, and togcther thcy manage to provide a “decent” home 
for the two childrcn. And for a third child, Nana, who is bom 
four years after their marriage. 

Shortly after her confinemcnt with Nana, Gervaisc rctums 
to work in the laundry. Her onc dream is some day to have a 
laundry of hcr own. Things are not so bad after all—cspccially 
if you work hard, and stay honest, and plan . . . 

But one day her plans rcccivcd a sudden blow. Hcr husband 
fcll down from a roof that hc was repairing. Shc refused to send 
him to the hospital, but insisted on caring for him at home. A 
long and expensive convalcsccncc— and Coupeau emerged from 
it a changed man. Thc fali had shattcrcd not only his body but 
his soul. No more ambition, no more planning, no more hopc. 
Just onc overmastering passion. UAssomoir —thcdramshop . . . 

Dcstiny was playing a cat-and-mousc game with thc Coupcaus. 
A tidbit of happiness, a plunge into despair, and thcn anothcr 
false promL^e of happiness. A man wh o sccrctly lovcd Gcrvaise, 
thc goldcn-bcardcd and goldcn-hcnrtcd blncksmUh Goujct, pre- 
vailcd upon hcr to acccpt from him a Ioan of five hundred franes. 
It was cnough to opcn hcr laundry—thc fulfillmcnt of hcr dream. 

But that tigcr-cat, Dcstiny, was waiting for hcr noct spring. 
Virginic, thc sister of Adclc, had bccomc a ncichbor of the 
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Coupcaus. Shc had nevcr forgottcn thc drubbing shc had rc~ 
ccivcd from Gervaisc. Undcr a prctensc of fricndship, shc in- 
formcd Gervaisc that Lanticr had retumcd to thc Quarticr. “He 
has descrtcd Adclc— and he is still in lovc with you.” 

Gervaisc was terrified. But for some time her former lovcr 
made no eftort to mect her. Instcad, hc sought out thc fricndship 
of her husband, Coupeau. Thc two men bccamc inscparable com- 
panions at thc dram shop; and finally Lanticr invited himsclf to 
bccomc a boarder at the Coupeaus ? house. 

And now, undcr thc influencc of thc two degraded men, began 
thc slow degradation of Gcrvaise. Obligcd to support them both, 
as well as her childrcn, shc struggled for a time against her ex- 
ccssivc burden— and thcn she succumbed. Shc quarrcled with 
her husband, shc ncglcctcd her business, shc sought forgctfulncss 
in the arms of Lanticr. And then carne thc final blow: shc Iost 
Lanticr and her laundry. Virginic inherited them both. 

Together w*ith her husband, shc is now suckcd down into thc 
Whirlpool of the UAssomoir . Coupeau lapses from stupor to 
stupor, until he finally sinks into thc nightmarc of an alcoholic 
death. Nana, a full-grown girl, has lcft home to bccomc a Street- 
walkcr. Gervaisc, too, tries to walk thc strccts, but nobody will 
have her now\ Starvation, liquor, despair. The edge of thc abyss. 
The blacksmitli Goujet makcs onc final attempt to rescuc her. 
But it is too late. UAssomoir —thc world-tavem that intoxicater. 
thc poor with thc bitter cup of sorrow—has taken its toll. 


V 

Zo lvs novels about thc poor—anothcr of Destin/s jokcs—had 
made him very rich. And very fat. And vciy morose. Whatever 
you did, lifc had you by thc throat. When you wcrc poor, you 
sterveá to death; when you wcie rich, ycu cie yoursclf to death. 
Zola, a neurotic from infancy, believed that hc suíTercd from 
every discasc undcr thc sun—a rcsult, hc said, of his carly priva- 
tion and his subsequent indulgcnce. Actually hc was hcalthy as 
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a horse. What really bothercd him was not his strcngthlcssness 
but his childlessncss. Without any children, hc fclt hc was only 
half a man. Why had fate given him a wifc who couldmt fulfill 
hea function of motherhood? Hcre in his household was anothcr 
woman, Jeanne Rozerot, his personal maid. Tall, hcalthy, gray- 
eycd, good-looking, fresh—what a mother she would makc for 
his children! . . . 

And why not? To be sure, shc was scarcely twcnty and hc was 
alrcady fifty and gray and round as a hogshcad. But with thc 
propcr diet he could take thirty ycars off his age and thírty pounds 
off his weight. As for his gray hairs, they would only give him 
added dignity in Jeanne’s cycs. 

A drastic rcstriction iil his food for sevcral months—no fats, 
no pastries and no liquids with his meais— and thc old professor 
emerged as a rejuvenated Faust. He set up an apartmcnt for 
Jeanne Rozerot, and to his supreme joy bccame thc fathcr of 
two children. 

M 

But for his wife Alcxandrine there was no joy. Shc remon- 
stratcd, shc stormcd, she thrcatcncd to leave— and finally she sub- 
mitted to her role as first in his home, sccond in his hcart. Shc 
went even furthcr than that. Thcrc is a French motto —noblcssc 
oblige (nobility brings obligations). In Alexandrinc’s casc it was 
thc other way around—obligations brought nobility. VS r ith a 
gencrosity bom of her sadncss, shc got into communication with 
thc mother of her husband^ children, had thc children legal- 
izcd under Zola’s name, and took a personal interest in their wcl- 
farc as long as shc lived. 

To show his gratitude to Alcxandrine, Zola dcdicated to her 
his next book, Lc Docicur Pascal. “To irty dear \N r ifc I inscribc 
this book whích is thc resume and thc conclusion of all my work. 7 ' 
In onc of thc copies of thc book, howcvcr, hc wrote a diflcrcnt 
dcdication; “To my darling Jeanne, who has given me thc royal 
banquet of her youth, and who has made me thc present of my 
Dcnísc and my Jaeques, thc dear children for whom I ha ve writ- 
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tcn this book, so that they may know . . , how much I adore 
their Mothcr.” 

Until the very end of his days, Émile Zola kept up his two 
rclationships—his devotion to “my dear Wife” and his adoration 
for ‘'my áarling Jeanne.” 


VI 

^\"hex Zola had completed his ten-novcl “epie fight for thc 
tnith,” there was nothing left for him but to resí on his lauréis. 
It was then, howcvcr, that his real fight began. 

It concerned the trial of Captain Alfrcd Dreyfus. 

At thc berinnin^ of the trial. Zola took but littlc interest in it. 
“Ano th cr Jew accuscd of unpatriotic activities.” Zola had never 
carcd much for Jcws—as a young man, hc had positivdy dislikcd 
them. As the trial went on. howevcr, he began to sense somcthing 
peculiar in thc proceedings. Traíned as an accuratc ohscrvcr in 
the preparation of his novels. hc suspccted in thc chargcs against 
Dreyfus a plot to frame an innoccnt man. He began to study the 
case. His suspidon bccame a ccrtalnty. An act of tcrrible injusticc 
tvas being perpetratcd in his country. It was his solcmn duty, as 
a patriotic dtizen, to rectify thc injusticc. It was not Dreyfus, it 
'vvas Francc. that was on trial before the world. Zola threw him- 
sclE heart and soul into thc business of dearing thc name of 
Dreyfus in erder that he might dear thc name of France. 

Dreyfus was wasting away in solitary confinement on DcviFs 
Island. “I am innoccnt! ?? he cricd again and agaín, believing in 
his despair that only the winds and the waves hcard his cry. 

But Zola had hcard it, and hc compdlcd thc cntlre world to 
hear it. He wrote and pubíished a pamphlet, J’Ãccusc (I Ac- 
cusc), in which hc carcfuHy analyzcd the entire case. In this 
pamphlct hc not only demonstratcd thc innoccncc of Dreyfus, 
but hc pointed his accusing finger at thc men and the institutions 
that wcrc guilty. “It is only today that this afxair has begun. rincc 
it is only now that sides bave dcfinitdy been taken: on thc onc 
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hand, thc culprits who want no light at all on thc busincss; on 
the other, lovers of justice who would lay down thcir lívcs for 
it . . . I have one passion only, for light . . . My buming pro- 
tcst is only the cry of my soul . . . Let the culprits darc to drag 
mc into thc courts! Such an action tsill only hastcn the cxplosion 
of truth and justice!” 

Thcre was indced an explosion —not, however, of truth and 
justice, but of hatrcd and violence against Zola. “Down with 
Zola! Down with the traitor! Sold to the Jews!” His liousc was 
attackcd. Stones camc hurtling through the window. His books 
wcrc banncd. He was burncd in cffigy and hurlcd into thc Scinc. 
One of the Parisian papcrs, thc Libre Parole, callcd for “thc 
assassination of Zola and thc sacking of his housc.” 

Finally the turmoil came to a head. Zola was arrested for libcl. 
A long farce of a trial—whenever Zola’s attomcy askcd a witncss 
for information that might bring out thc facts in thc casc, thc 
judge snapped, “Thc question will not bc put!” At the end of thc 
trial, Zola made an eloquent pica for justice—not for himsclf, but 
for Drcyfus. . He is innoccnt, I swear it, I plcdgc my lífc, 
my honor upon it. At this solcmn hour, before this tribunal which 
represents human justice, before all Francc, before tlic entire 
world, I swear that Drcvfus is innoccnt. And, bv mv fortv vears 
of labor, and by the authority which this toil may have givcn mc, 
I swear that Drcyfus is innocent. And by all that I have won, by 
thc name I have made for mysclf, by my works which have aided 
thc spread of French letters, I swear that Drcyfus is innoccnt. 
May all of that crumblc, may all of my works perish, if Drcyfus 
is not innoccnt. He is innoccnt! . . 

As for thc fatc of Zola himsclf, “I am calm ... I mav bc 
senteneed hcrc. But I shall conqtier. Some day Francc will thank 
mc for having helped to save her honor . . 

Thc jun» found him guilty of libei (against thc men who had 
accuscd and imprhoncd Drcyfus). A fine of 30,000 franes. His 
fight for justice had cost him his labor, his health, his reputation, 
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his savings of a lifctimc, his friends. Hc was again, as hc had bccn 
forty years carlier, dcspised and dcstitute and alone. 

But he kept up his fight! And finally hc succceded in arousing 
thc conscience of France. Drcyfus was retried, found innoccnt, 
and set free. Zola had conquercd. He Iived to see the day, as hc 
had prcdicted in his trial, when his country thanked him “for 
having hdped to save her honor.” 

VII 

His act upon the stage of life was over. Time for Destiny to 
ring áo^Tí the curtain. Dramatically. as bcfitted a protagonist of 
Zola’s caliber. The moming of September 30, 1902. Zola ? s oldest 
friend. Cézanne, has just cntercd his studio at Aix. He bcgins to 
prepare his palette for his da/s work. His servant, Paulin, rushes 
in. He is all out of breath. “Monsieur Cczanne, Monsicur Cc* 

zanne, Zola is deadl” 

* 

C&anne’s heart skips a beat. “How did it happen?” 

“Accident, Monsieur Cézanne! Wcnt to bed last night, left firc 
buming, fire went out, gas fumes, asphyxiation.” 

Zola had been working late on the night of his death. On his 
desk thc next momins: thcv found thc unfinishcd page of a manu- 
scripí. A scribbled phrasc—thc sum and substancc of his lifc s 
philosophy: “To rcmakc through trnth a highcr and happicr 
humanitv.” 

S 
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Important Works by MarJc T\vain 


Thc Cclchrated Jumping Frog 
Jnnocenls Abroad 
Roughing It 
The Gilded Age 
The Adventures o{ Tom Saurycr 
The Prince and thc Paupcf 
líucklcbcrry Finn 
A Conncclicut Yankee 
Thc American Clcimant 


PudeT nhcad Wilson 
Joan oj Are 

The Man That Corrupted 
Hcdleyburg 
Adarr/s Diary 
WhatlsMan 
Captein Stormficld^s 
17n7 to Jlecvcn 
Thc Mystcrious Stranger 



Samuel Langhorne Clemens 

(Mark Twain) 

1835-1910 



Aí ark TWAix, we suspcct, has not as yct rcccivcd his full 
measure of rccomitíon. His work has been crowncd with cvcry 

o 

honor save one—an appreciativc understanding. Wc have allowed 
his reputation to rcst upon his second-best work* \\ c admire him 
as America ? s greatest j cs ter and wc ignore him as onc of 
America 5 s profoundest philosophers. In our laughtcr over his 
jokes we forçct the lash that lies hidden in many of them. Centcr- 
ing our attention upon his cap and bells, we have failed to sec 

the prophet under the disguise of the clown. 

To be sure, Mark Twain was a jesten But jesters of this type 
are men with a grin upon their faces and acid in their hearts. 
They laus^h, as that other humorous pessimista *Voltaire> has 
pointed out, in order to keep from hanging thcmselves. Ha\ing 
lookcd deeply into the hcart of things, they are ovenvhelmcd with 
the pitiful stupidity of the “damned human racc” And so they 
put on the comic mask as a means for conccaling the tears that 

lurk bchind it* 

Those who have suffercd most have leamed to laugh best. The 
humorists, the satirists, the cyni cs —these naughty urchim .of 
literature are the defeated rcbcls of lifc* They thumb their 
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noses at fate because they realize, rn their ímpotencc, that there is 
no other gestnre left to them. 

Mark Twain was one of thesc defeated rebels. He believed that 
all human striving is an aimless farce—“a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fiíry, signifying nothing. 55 We scramble toward 
the rainbow and are drowned in the gutter. We reach for thc 
moon and we break our bones. Our persistent aspiration in thc 
face of our persistent defeat is a spectacle for the amusement of 
the gods. But we too—believed Mark Twain—can be amuscd if 
we mitigate the pangs of our defeat with thc anodyne of our 
Iaughter. We can detach ourselves suffiriently to enjoy thc spec¬ 
tacle of our own suffering. “Leam to agonize as an actor in thc 
drama of life; but leam also, as an onlooker, to smíle at your own 
agony.” 

II 

Samuel clemens was a produet of his time and placc. A child 
of the border, he met life like all pioncers—with a grim sense of 
humor. This type of humor, writes his biographcr Albert Bigclow 
Paine, “grew out of a distinct condition —thc battle with thc 
fronticr. Thc fight was so desperatc, to take it seriously was to 
surrender. Women laughed that they might not wcep; men, whcn 
they could no longcr swear. Western humor was the rcsulL It is 
thc freshest, wildest humor in thc world, but there is tragedy 
bchind it ” 

Even as a child Samuel Clemcns ^vas acquaintcd with many of 
thc tragedies of life. Brought up in a midwcstcm villagc of poor 
whites, hc saw slavcs floggcd and men shot down. in thc strccts. 
His parents led a migratory life of hopdcss and lovclcss privation. 
They wcrc always “on thc westward wing”—trckking from thc 
scaboard to Kcntucky, from Kcntucky to Tcnncssec and from 
Tcnnessec to Missouri. It was in Missouri that Samuc! was bom 
(Novembcr 30, 1835). 

His fathcr, a morosc and discouragcd dcrclict, hardly ever . 
played with his childrcn or showcd them any afícction. In thc 
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wintcr of 1847 he died; and Samuel, an unruly. ragged, under- 
stzed, sickly and neurotic little roughncck of eleven, found him- 
self thrust upon the untender mcrcies of the world. Takcn out 
of schooL hc was put to work as a “printers devil. 75 His employer 
described him as a youngster with a huge hcad, an ink-smudged 
face and an inflnite capacity for laziness. Hc fell in with the 
idlers of the village and became acquaintcd with every phasc of 
human aberra tion. And of human sorrow. In his early teens he 
witncssed the death of a sister and a brother. At twenty-thrce his 
hair tumed gray when another of his brothers was bumed to 
death in a steamboat explosion on the Missfeippi. At thirty he 
was so disgusted wdth life that “he put a Ioadcd pistol to his head, 
but found he lacked courage to pull the triggcr. ,? Hc dccidcd 
to live and to translate his sorrow into Iaughter. Yet his latcr 
experiences, though they brought him many honors, affordcd 
him but little occasion for Iaughter. His first child dicd soon 
after its birth, A second succumbed to pneumonia as a rcsult of 
Mark Twahvs absent-minded carelessness. He had bccn out driv- 
ing with the child on a snowy day and. wrapped in his own 
dreams. he had forgotten to cover the child sufiidcntly against the 
cold. Another of his chüdren barely escaped death when Mark 
Twain heedlcssly let go of the pcrambulator at the summit of a 
steep hill. “I shouldn't have bcen entrusted with the job/’ hc said 
when the child. wth bleeding head. was picked up from the 
stones at the bottom of the hili. “I was not qualificd for any such 
responsibillty as that. Some one should have gone who had at 
ieast the radiments of a mind. Necessarily I would lose mysclf 
in woobrathcrincv* Severa! vears latcr. when he retumed from 
a triumphant lecture tour that had takcn him around the -world, 
hc Icamcd that Susy. the most giftcd of his children, had dicd in 
his abscncc. And thcn camc the bitterest tragedy of them alh On 
Deccmber 23. iqoq. his daughter Jean had worked hard adi day 
preparing for the Christmas cclebration. The tree was set, the 
presents wcre ncatly wrapped and addresscd, and cvcrything was 
ready for the holiday. Jean kissed her fathcr good night, as usual. 
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and went to bed. The next momlng word was brought to Mark 
Twain that Jean was dead. She ha d suftered an epBeptlc strokc 
while taking a bath. 

Vcrv few mcn have been more famoiis than Mark Twain. And 

4 

very few mcn have been more unhappy. Hc kncw how to laugh 
uproariously. But there was tragedy in his laughtcr. 

III 

Mark twain was a true son of the frontier—thc fronticr bc- 
tween human hope and human disappoiníment. Whercvcr he 
traveied—as a pilot on the Mississippí, as a mlning prospector in 
Nevada, as a repórter in San Francisco—he becaznc “personaily 
and famíliarly acquainted” %vith the struggles and the rebuíts and 
the renewed strugeles of his MeUow-damned human brothcrs/ 5 . 
Everywhere hc becamc saturated with the iife and thc humor 
of the border. It was a boisterous Iife and an exuberant humor. 
The píoneers lived on the boundary between bitter fact and cx- 
travagant fancy. Thcir stories, crcatcd in thc mlragc of thc ácscrí. 
werc coarsc and vivi d and hilarious tales of gigantic heroes and 
superhuman adventures. Tales of legendary American Samsons 
likc Paul Bunyan, whose perspiration, as hc toDed on thc moun- 
tainside, flowed do^vn ínto the vallcy and formed thc Grcat Salt 
Laiie. Sagas of American Munchauscns 13 :e Jim Bridgcs, who 
lost his way in the Pctrified Forcst while trying to escape írom 
the Indians, and who was himsclf tumed into stonc in midair 
as hc leaned across a canvon, sincc in that forcst thc verv íaw 
of gravity had bccomc petrified. Fantastic extravaganzas abou: 
a*grasshopper from whose rump an enermous steak had been cut 
to bc scivcd to all thc guests in a restauram; about a turnip whose 
roots rcached so far down into thc carth that whcn vou puücd 
it up an arícáan wcll spurtcd into your facc and flung you into 
thc air; about a ncedle which a littlc girl acddcntally thmn into 
her foot and which two gencrations latcr camc out thrcugh thc 
hcad of her granddaughtcr. And — wh aí thc mcn of thc frentier 
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loved to hear most frequently— preposíerous burlcsques about the 
newly-made American miffionaires. One of th esc millíonaircs, thc 
owner of a silver mine in Nevada, was sleeping in the uppcr bunk 
of an inn. In the lower bimk—50 ran the storj'—slept an ordinary 
workingman. In the moraing the workingman awoke writh cx- 
cnidating aches and pains aíl ovcr him. No medicine could cure 
him of his torture imtil he went to a Turkish bath— and swcated 
out of his pores a pile of silver dust amounting to $417.92 which 
he had absorbed from the millionaire who had slept above him. 

Such were the folk tales that delighted the pioneers in thc 
middle of the níneteenth centurv. Thev formed much of the carlv 

* * 4 

lítcrary fare of Mark Twain. 

But added to the laughter of a boisterous people overbubbling 
vrith life was the sadncss of a gentle personality contending with 
death. Mark Twain was a pessimist. “A man who doesn 5 t bccome 
a pessimist/ 7 he ohserved, “knows too little about the world. 55 He 
himself knew too much about the world to regard it as anythlng 
more than a ^football of the cods. 55 The çreatest cift that life 
cart give us. hc said, is death. “I have never greatly envied any 
onc but the dead. I always envy thc dead." In the first outburst 
of his sorrow alter the drowning of Jean, he expressed his con- 
viction that he would not bring her back to life even ií hc could. 
,: In her loss I am almost bankrupt, and my life is a bittemess. 
but I am content; for she has bcen cnriched with the most 
predous of all gifts—that gift which makcs all other gifís*mean 
and poor—death. I have never wantcd any rclcased friend of 
mine restored to life since I rcached manhood." 

With the asiácnt Greck phUosopher. Solon. Mark Twain bc- 
Ke\-çd that no man ought to be accounted happy until hc is dead. 
This epitome of human wisdom, bom of human suflcring. fmds 
a continuai ccho in the wcrks of Mark Twam. “Whccvcr has 
11 %-cd Ionç cnouch to find out wnat life is." hc writes in Pttdd ti - 
hccd 11 'Uscn. “Imows how decn a deb: of gratitude wc owc to 
Adam. the first creat bcncfactcr of our ruce. Hc brougnt death 
bto thc world.”" And again. “AU say, how hard it is that wc 
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have to die—a strangc complaint to come from the mouths of 
people who have had to livc.’Mn The Mysteríous Sirangcr thc 
De vil makes the following commcnt on human happincss: “No 
sane man can be happy, for to hím life is real, and hc sccs what 
a fearful thing it is. Only the mad can be happy . . 

All this was more than a mere pose on the part of M ark Twain. 
His words about life and death had the ring of sinccrity about 
them. Thcy had been minted out of his own expericncc. Hc had 
provcd, to his own bitter satisfaction, thc validity of thc old 
Horatian advice to poets: No writcr can makc others wccp who 
has not himself wept. “Words,” rcmarks thc Connccticut Yankee, 
“realize nothing, vivify nothing to vou, unless you have suffcrcd 
in your own person the thing which thc words try to dcscribc.” 
Mark Twain, like that other great unapprcciatcd thinkcr of thc 
nineteenth century, Walt Whitman, kncw whercof hc spokc whcn 
he grcctcd “Death, blcssed Death” as thc gentle physidan tliat 
liberates us from that most drcadful of all discascs— Life. 

IV 

In all great rnoxv therc is a vein of pity. Mark Twain’s irony 
grew out of his pity— and his scom. Hc had pity for thc hclplcss- 
ness of thc wcak and scom for thc ruthlcssncss of thc strong. 
Anatolc France tclls us that thc entire historv of thc human racc 

4 

may be summarizcd ín a few words—men are bom, thcy sufícr, 
thcy dic, Mark Twain would have emended these words to rcad 
‘—men arc bom, thcy compcl onc anothcr to snfjcr, thcy dic. 
Although hc loved human beings as.harasscd individuais, hc de- 
tested them as a harassing pack of wolvcs. As a young joumalist 
with a clcar cye and a caustic pen, hc was obliged to flcc from 
San Francisco bccausc hc criticizcd thc díshoncsty of its business 
and thc corruption of its polities. Hc camc East, where his vision 
grew even clcarcr and his pen more caustic. Thc East, and New 
England in particular, had “an instinctivc prcfcrcncc,” to quote 
thc apt phrnsc of Mr. Bemard De Voto, “for thc second rate.” 
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The “nice people” wcrc unable to understand this rcdhcadcd 
anarchist from the "West. But the redheadcd anarchist understood 
the “nice people” and he found them, whethcr in Hartford or in 
Boston or in Cambridge or anywhere cise, not quite $o nicc. 
Taken as a whole, he Iooked upon mankind—including in all 
faimess himself—as among the lowest of the animais, When 
asked ^whcíher he dared to put a man on a levei vrith a rat, he 
replied in all seriousness, “I don’t . . . That vrould be unfair to 
the rat.” The principal difference betvveen a man and a dog, hc 
observed in Pudd : nkead Wilson, is this—“If you pick a starving 
dog and make him prosperous, he wíU not bite you.” Hc was 
prcoccupied with this idea for the greater part of his lifc. A fcw 
days before his death he wrote in that caustic-humorous vein of 
his: “When you reach the gate of Heaven, Ieave your dog out- 
side. Heaven goes by favor. If it went by merit, you would stay 
out and the dog would go in.” 

Man is an animal, declared Mark Twain, but he is not a brute. 
He has not as yet reached up to the moral levei of the brute. A 
brute kills out of hunger. A man kills out of spite. In The Mys- 
icrious Siranger the Devü points out to a little boy how a hcrctic 


is beine tortured bv his cxecutioners. The boy ? sickcncd by the 
spectacle. remarks to the Devfl that it is a brutal thing. “No,” 
replies the DeviL “it is a kuman thing.” 


No self-respccting animal, observed Mark Twain. would choosc 
to live with humans if hc could help it. In A Horsfs Tale two 


philosophical horses, Sage-Brush and Mongrel, are discussing the 
v.*avs of the cods and the wiles of men— 

* O m 

Sace-Brush: Fvc seen a troo d manv human beings in my time. 
They arc creatcd as thcy are; thcy cannot hclp it. Thcy arc onh 
brutal bccause it is their make; brutes would bc brutal if it vas 


tkeir make. 

Mongrel: To me. Sagc-Brush, man is most strange and un- 
accountable. ^Vhy should hc treat dumb animais cmclly? . . . 
(.4 Tcjicctivc pcusc. IcstiTig sottic TTzoTTtcTits» átiü. tkcTi. ) W hen 
we dic. Sa^e-Brusb. do wc ço to heaven and duell with men? 
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Sage-Brush: My father thought not. Hc bclicvcd wc do not 
havc to dwell with men in heaven unlcss we deserve it. 

V 

Mark twain 5 s indictment against the human racc is not mcrcly 
abstract. Time and again, evcn in his most playful books, hc ciícs 
concrete instances of man 5 s inhumanity to man. Hc holds up to 
ridicule cvery phasc of oppression, of corruption, of cxploitation, 
of bribery, of hypocrísy, of coercion, of hatrcd and of grccd. Hc 
trics to drown injustice in a deluge of derision. Hc washcs away 
thc superficial gilding of thc Gildcd Age, and hc exposes thc 
coarsc and undccoratcd ugliness of thc politicians and thc prof- 
iteers who batten upon thc misfortunes of their fcllows. Hc tears 
away the trappings of thc dictators and thc emperors, and hc 
shows them to be nothing but “hollow artificialitics” undemeath. 
Thc Connecticut Yankee and King Arthur, traveling in disguisc, 
are taken for a couple of country bumpkins and sold into slavcry. 
Thc Connecticut Yankee fctches a prícc of nine dollars, but thc 
king is adjudged to be worth not a ccnt more than seven dollars. 

Kings, observes Mark Twain, are a dangerous luxury. If thc 
world must havc something to adore, let them cnthronc a royal 
family of cats. “As a rule, thc charactcr of these cats would be 
considcrably above thc charactcr of thc average king . . . It 
would . . . be noticcd that thcy hanged nobody, bchcadcd no- 
body, imprísoncd nobody, inflictcd no crucltics or injusticcs of 
any sort, and so must be worthy of a dccpcr lovc and rcvcrcncc 
than the customary Iniman monarch . . . Thc cycs of thc wholc 
harried world would soon be fixed upon this humane and gcntlc 
system, and royal butchcrs would prcscntly begin to disappear/* 
# Mark Twain had no quarrcl with thc pcaccfit! rulcrs. His 
quarrcl was mcrcly with thc royal butchcrs . These ill-bchavcd 
and díctatorial childrcn of tlic human family, dissatisficd with 
thc slicc oí carth that has bccn allottcd to them, clamor for more 
than their sharc— and ever more. Mark Twain detested thc spirít 
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of military aggressiveness more than he detcstcd anything cise 
in the world, He had seen so much brawling as a younastcr that 
he had become utterly cured of it for the rest of his life. When 
a bully wants to fight you, he once declared, takc off your coat, 
slowly and deliberately, and Iook him straight in the cye. Thcn, 
stELL slowly and deliberately, take off your vest. Then roll up your 
sleeves and keep on looking him straight in the eye. And if by 
this time your opponent hasn ? t run away, you 5 d better run 
yourself. 

This isn ? t to say that Mark Twain was cither an appeascr or 

a coward. On the contrary, when the Civil War broke out, hc 

enlisted in the federal army and served until he was honorably 

discharged. He wasn ? t afraid of an honest fight, but he had a 

horror of dishoncst brigandage. And the histoiy of the human 

race, he said, is full of these examples of dishoncst brigandage— 

alwavs under the cloak of a noble cause. “The story of mankind 
* * 

is little more than a summarv of human bloodshed. First carne a 

4 

lonçr series of unknown wars, murders and massacres . . . Ncxt 
carne the Assyrian -vvars . . . Next we had Egyptian %vars, Grcck 
Avars. Roman wars, hideous drenchings of the earth with blood 
• . . And alwavs we had wars, and more wars—all over Europc, 
all over the world. Sometimcs in the private interest of royal 
families, sometimes to crush a weak nation; but never a zver 
sterted by an aggrcssor for any clcan purpose —there is no such 
war in the histoiy' of the race.” 

But the most scathing indictment against the brutality of ag- 
gression ever penned by Mark Twain, ever penned by any Ameri¬ 
can writer, is his Iro nical SoldicPs Prcycr . This imaginaiy 
prayer is in reality a concrete picture of the Napoleonic werc 
Mark Twain alive today, he would call it the Hitlcrian typc of 

mind: 

“O Lord our God. help us to tear their soldicrs to bloody shreds 
with our shells; help us to cover their smiling fields with the pale 
forms of their patriot dead; help us to drown the thunder of the 
guns with the cries of their woundcd, wTÍthing in pain, help us 
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to lay waste their humble homcs with a hurricanc of firc; hclp 
us to wring the hearts of their unoffending widows with unavail- 
ing grief; hclp us to tum them out roofless with their littlc chil- 
dren to wander unfriended through wastes of their dcsolatcd land 
in rags and hunger and thirst, sport of the sun-flames of summcr 
and the icy winds of winter, broken in spirit, wom with travail, 
imploring Thce for tlie refuge of the grave and denied it—for 
our sakes who adore Thee, Lord, blast their hopes, blight their 
lives, protract their bitter pilgrimage, make hcavy their steps, 
water their way with tears, stain the white snow with the blood 
of their wounded feet! Grant our prayer, O Lord, and Thinc 
shall be the praise and glory now and forever, Amcn.” 

VI 

Mark twain hated hatred. At times this fecling within him 
becamc so intense that, as hc asserted, “I have to takc the pen 
and put my thoughts out on paper to kecp them from setting me 
afirc inside.” At his best, Mark Twain bclonged to the compnny 
of the prophets. Yet, by his own admission, hc did not always 
ofTcr his best to the world. He was too fond of luxury, and too 
hungry íor fame, to have his full say in any of his carlicr books. 
He tricd to covcr with a cloak of rcspcctability the rcbclliousncss 
within his own soul. His onc scrious cxcursion into opcn rcbcl- 
lion—whcn hc attemptcd to “clcan up” the polities of San Fran¬ 
cisco— had cleaned him out of a job and a home. Thcrcnftcr 
hc dccidcd that “it docsn’t pay to swim against the tide.” Hc had 
found that in order to bc succcssful, vou must attach voursclf 
to thosc that arc in powcr. Anson Burlingamc, the American 
minister to China, had oncc said lo him: “Ncvcr afíiliatc with 
inferiors; always climb. 5 * This advicc, writes Albert Bigclow 
Paine, was to Mark Twain “a gospcl which hc would ncver 
forget.” 

hor the greater part of his lifc, Mark Twain was chícfly inter- 
ested in dimbing. Hc dídnh carc to write any lx>ok “unlcss/’ to 
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use his ov,n words, “thcre was rn.ov.cy in it, and a good dcal of it.” 

Hc therefore espurgated, or allowed his friends to cxpurgatc, 

much of the bittemess in those books which he wrote durins his 

“dimbing'" period. His public would neithcr undcrstand. nor pay 

for. serious thinkine. “Irony.” he wrote in Pudd’nhead Wilson. 

M was not for those people; their mental vision was not focussed 

for it.” And so he eave th em a series of books— The Innoccnts 

Abroady Tom SawycTy Huckleberry Finn, The Prínce and the 

PcupeTy and a haxvest of short stories—in which there was a mini- 

mum of wormwood sw*eeíened with a maximum of honev. His 

* 

own taste was ever so much superior to the taste of many of his 
readers. He was amazed at the naive mentality that could laugh 
over such an insipid story as The Jumping Frog . Nor was he par¬ 
ti cularly proud even of Huckleberry Finn, the best of his stories 
v/hich fell into this group. The appeal of these stories, hc agreed 
with Henry James, was “an appeal to rudimentar)* minds/’ He 
wote for a large public beca use he cared for his money more 
than he cared for his art. He was ashamed of his enormous 
public. “You have a mongrel perception of humor, nothing more; 
a multitude of you possess that. This multitude see the comic sídc 
of a thousand low-erade and trivial things—broad incongruities, 
marnly; groíesqueries. absurdities, evokers of the horsc-Iaugh. 

He was ashamed of his enormous and un cri ti cal public and 
he was ashamed of himself because he hadn t the couragc to write 
for a smaUer and more exacting audience. C£ You observe, he once 
remarked, “that trnder a cheerful exterior I have got a spirit that 
h ansrv with me and eives me freelv its contempt. 

He confessed that hc was camed aw*ay by tne glitter oi gold. 
His unexpected rise to fame and presperity was líke a fairh tale 
cut of the Arabian Nights. and he could never quite get over the 
fender of it. A printers apprentice. a pilot on a Mb=ssippi 
^eamboat. an unsuccessful prospector in Nevada and an cbscurc 
repórter in San Francisco, he suddenly found hrrmeL the wcaíth) 
snthor of a celebrated book—he made $300,000 out of The In- 
r-ccerJs Abrocd— and the son-in-Iaw of a millionalrc coal-barcn. 
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His head was complctely tumed. Hc bcgan, likc so many of his 
contemporarics, to aim at thc rainbow, to rcach for thc moon. 
Litcrature had bccomc a business with him. Hc was anxious to 
show his fathcr-in-law, Mr. Rogcrs, that therc was as much 
moncy in writing books as in sclling coai. All you had to do was 
to givc the public what thc public wantcd. 

And so he sold laughtcr for gold, and thc gold tumed into 
ashes in his hands. For hc was a dual personality. Hc had thc 
money-grubbing body of Samuel Clcmcns and thc freedom- 
loving soul of Mark Twain. It was his regular habit to write two 
letters whcn hc addressed pcoplc on vital subjects. Thc onc in 
which hc expressed his ovm vicws hc put away in his desk. Thc 
othcr, in which hc expressed thc popular vicw, hc mailed. “I have 
a family to support,” hc cxplained, “and I can’t afford to tcll 
the wholc truth.” 

But in spite of his indccision hc was mcntally—if not morally— 
a pionccr. It was this pionecr soul of Mark Twain that ventured 
forth hesitantly in Tom Sawycr, in Thc Princc and thc Pauper, 
in Captam Stormficld’s Visit to Hcavcn, in Pudd’nhcad Wilson, 
in A Connecticut Yankee, in The Man That Conupled IJadlcy - 
burg, in Hucklebcrry Finn . These books camc likc a succcssion 
of midsummer days full of a lazy sunlight and laughtcr but inter- 
rupted occasionally by tlic crashing of ironic thunder in thc dis- 
tancc. And it was this same pionccr soul that at Jast spokc out 
fcarlessly in The Mystcrious St ranger» In this book—at his wifc’s 
request it was not published till after his death—hc finally told 
thc truth as hc saw it. Hc had aimed at thc rainbow and had 
íound it nothing but a passing mirage. Having made scvcral for- 
tunes and lost them, having tasted thc “sad saticiy” of fricndship 
and of fame, and having cxpcricnccd thc blcsscdness of loving 
and thc bittemess of losing thosc that hc lovcd, hc gatlicrcd all 
thc thrcads of liis wisdom and his suflcring and wove them into 
a single mastcrpiccc— Thc Mystcrious Stranger . Thc idea of this 
book had grown in his min d for scvcml yen rs. “I have hccn 3 n- 
tending for a long time, 5 ’ hc told William Dean Howclls, “to 
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rate [such] a book without resenhe—a book which should takc 
accoimt of no one ? s feelings, and no one’s prejudices, opinions, 
bclicfs, hopes, illusions, delusions: a book which should say my 
say, right out of my heart, in the plainest languagc and wthout 
a limitation of any sort.” 

The Mysterions Stranger is the only book of Mark Twain’s in 
which he said his whole say. Artistically it may be inferior to 
Huckleberry Finn . Philosophically, however, this is his outstand- 
ing work. It is, we believe, the one book which placcs him on a 
levei with the world’s great satirists —Juvenal. Cervantes, Swift, 
Voltaire, Anatole France. The Mysterious Stranger is the story 
of Satan ! s visit to Eseldorf (Assville), a medieval town in Áustria. 
Eseldorf is a miniature of the world, and its inhabitants are a 
cross section of the human race. Satan in this story is interestcd 
neither in helping nor in corrupting humanity. He merely watchcs 
our struggle occasionally, as an amused spectator, when hc has 
nothing better to do. When he comes to Eseldorf. he makes him- 
self known to three children—in the cycs of Satan we arc all 
childrcn— and for a short time he enables thcm to sce life just 
as he, in his superior wisdom, sees it. He shows thcm what an 
ugly dung-heap we have made out of the beautiful gardcn into 
which we have been born. An old pricst, Father Peter, is sus- 
pended from his church because he dares to assert the doctrine 
that God is all goodness. What 'svill bccomc of the fcar of hcll, 
the inhabitants of Eseldorf ask themselves, if such mcn are al- 

lowed to remain in the pulpit? 

And the magistrates of Eseldorf are only too eagcr to lead the 
people in their persecution of Father Peter. A pricst \sho main 
tains that God will not etcmally torture the sinners, concludc the 
magistrates, must be a sinner himself. And so thcy accusc Father 
Peter of theft and lock him in a cell to await his trial. 

The three boys, who love Father Peter, arc aghast at the spee 
tade of his suffering. But Satan assures them that evcrything will 

tum out for the best. 

hile the priest is awaiting trial. Satan amuscs tvs o of the ow 
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by giving them a glimpsc into the heart of things. It is not a prctty 
spectacle. As for the third boy, Satan reserves for him a treat 
of another sort. Hc drowns him. This, hc cxplains to the two 
hcartbrokcn playmates of the dead boy, is tlic greátcst good for- 
tune that can happen to any living creature. 

Fathcr Peter is put on trial at last. His chances for acquittal 
appear to bc very slim. For the magistrates have trumped up an 
airtight case against him. But Satan tells the boys not to worn'. 
“Evcrything wzll tum out for the best.” 

And sure enough, the Dcvil proves to be as “good” as his word. 
He not only establishes the innoccnce of the gentlc old priest, but 
he makes him supremely happy for the rest of his lifc. The man- 
ncr in whích he brings about Fathcr Pcteris happiness is dcvilishly 
simplc. He brings to the old prisoncr in his cell a false report of 
the verdict. “The trial is over, and you stand forever disgraccd 
as a thiefí” 

The old man, hearing this, loses his mind and bccomcs “as 
happy as a bird.” From now on, he imagines that hc is the Em- 
peror of the World. He enjoys all the glory, but nonc of the 
worry, of an absolute monarch. The friends of Fathcr Pctcr are 
struck dumb with horror. But the Dcvil rcassures them. Ncxt to 
death, hc cxplains, insanity is the greátcst gift which the gods 
can bestow upon mankind. The only way in which thcy can makc 
a human being supremely happy is to makc him supremely mad. 

For the world, concludcs Mark Twain, is a madhousc, and lifc 
is an insanc nightmarc bctwccn a slccp and a slccp. “Strangc,” 
hc declares, “that you should not have suspcctcd that your uni- 
verse and iis contcnt wcrc only dreams, visions, fiction ! Strangc, 
bccausc thcy are so frankly and hystcrically insanc—likc all 
dreams: a God who could makc good childrcn as casily as ba d, 
yct preferred to makc bad ones; who could have made every onc 
of them happy, yct never made a single happy onc; who rnade 
them príze their hitter lifc, yct stingily cut it short; who gnvc his 
angcls ctcmal happiness uneamed, yct required his othcr childrcn 
to cani it; who gave his angcls painlcss lives, yct curscd his othcr 
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childrcn with biting miserics and maladics of mind and body; 
.who mouths justice and invented hell—mouths mercy and in- 
vented hei!—mouths Golden Rules and forgiveness multiplicd by 
seventy times seven, and invented hell . . . who creatcd man 
without invitation, then tries to shufilc the rcsponsibility for man’s 
acts upon man . . , 

. . It is truc, that whích I have revealcd to you; therc is 
no universe, no human race, no carthly life, no heaven, no hell. 
ít is all a dream—a grotesque and foolish dream. Nothing exists 
but you. And you are but a thought —a vagrant thought, a uscless 
thought, a homelcss thought, wandering forlom among thc 
empty centuries!” 

And then, having at last declared what he sincerely believed, 
the great sad satirist son of thc pionccrs passed beyond thc fron- 
tier and into—who knows?—pcrhaps a fairer and trucr dream. 
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Important Works by Hardy 


Dcspcratc Rcrncdics 
Undcr thc Grccnwood Trec 
A Pcir of Bluc Eycs 
Far from thc Madding Crou d 
The Hcnd of Ethclhcrla 
Thc Rcturn of thc Native 
Thc Trumpet-Mcjor 
A Laodiccari 
Tzvo on a Tourr 
The Mcyor of Ccstcrbridgc 


Thc ífocdlandcrs 
ífessex Tales 

A Group of Noblc Demes 
Tess of thc D f UrbcTVÍlles 
Life' s Uitle JrorJes 
Jude thc Obscurc 
Thc WcllTkiovcd 
The Dynasts (a d rama ti c pocr, 
Severa! volumes of 
lyric jxxrtry 



Thomas Hardy 

1840-1928 



^iy dear fellow,” Amold Bcnncít is said to bave oncc rc- 
marked to Hueh Walpole. “when you’rc bom, you rc donc for! 
This universal truth, spoken in jest, is well illustratcd ín the life 
of Thomas Hardy. Bom with a frail body, a sírong mind and a 
conroassionate soul, Hardy v/as from the very firsí condexnncd 
to alitcrary career. As a ch 3 d he lovcd to watch the maggots xn 
a mud-puddle near his fathers house in Dorseíshire. Thcse hclp- 
Iss Iitíle creatures “ivere passmg their time in mad carousal . ; - 
waHotving and heaving in the tepid and slringv v,atcr Oi the drxe 
pcol . . T Often he asked himsclf ivhat was the mcaning ot ali 
this. As he erew older, he turoed his attention to the larger but 
equallv helpless human maggots v/ho wallowed and multipae 
and died in the mud-puddle of the earth. And he cea e to sn 
by the roadside and to spend his life in an effort to unravcl the 

mcaning of it ali. 


a /t ^ t o m Vi t~* cr) Dtinv t_nat txic ooctOi 

At eis birth (Junc 2, 1840) nc * — p ; . 

pronouneed hhn dead. Thanks to a vfeorous s.appmg from^tn- 
íamilv nurse. however, he '■■ as ‘'callcá back to a ’ e t *-t " — 
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last almost nincty years. His father, a building contractor, al~ 
lowed his “little fellow vdth the face of an old man” to roam ovcr 
the heath instcad of going to school. “Ixt him drínk in plcnty 
of sunlighL He can absorb his education later on.” 

The child’s earliest schooling, therefore, was in the outdoors. 
His books wcrc “running brooks.” He becamc familiar with living 
things through alí the five senses. And through a slxth sensc—an 
all-cmbracing sympathy. He thriUed to the faces and the voices 
of the animais, the birds, and the trces. “As a child/’ he wrotc 
in later years, “I learned tbat every species of tree has its voicc 
as well as its featurc. At the passing of the breczc the fir-trees sob 
and znoan no less distinctly than they rock; the holly whisdes 
as it battles with itself; the ash hisses amid its quavcríngs; the 
beech rustles whilc its flat bpughs rise and fali.” 

He felt at one xvith alí nature—a <c blood relationship” with 
the winds and the clouds, the buttcrflics and the bees, tbc spar- 
rows and the squirrels and the lambs. In his vivid imagination 
he frequently tried to idcntify himself with thesc cxtcmal objccts 
and creaturcs. Once, as a littlc child, he “becamc” a shccp. Hc 
got down on all fours in a ficld and bcgan to “cat” grass. Whcn 
he looked up, he was “quite puzzled”—as he cxprcsscd it later— 
to sce the “astonishment” in the cyes of the othcr shccp at the 
spcctaclc of this ncw addition to their fold. 

Whcn hc reached his ninth vear, his hcart had bccomc thor- 
oughly attuncd to the hcart of Nature. And now bcgan his formal 
education. His father sent him to “Mr. Last’s Acadcmy for Young 
Gcnücmcn”—a prívatc school three miíes away írom the Hardy 
cottagc. Every day, as hc walkcd to and from school, hc stoppcd 
for a “fricndly chat” with his playmaícs—the wüd crcaturcs of 
Egdon Heath. But hc lovcd cspccíally to watch human faces. As 
hc approachcd Dorchcstcr, the town in which his school v/as s:tu- 
ated, hc had to cross a stonc bridgc. Hc would always stop in the 
middlc of the bridgc and study the pcoplc wh o priíscd by. “Thcrc 
arc so many ínteresting stories in human faces/’ 

At school hc was the liíücst fellow with lhe biggert hcad in his 
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class. His teachers were amazed at the rapidity wth which hc 
absorbed knowledge. When he graduated at sLxtecn, hc was thor- 
oughly familiar ròth Latin, French and English literaturc. Espe- 
dally 'uith the plays of Shakespeare. He knew them almost by 
heart 


He ^sms very anxious to go to college—this quiet, studious and 
sensitive little Jude the Obscure—but his father couldirt afford 
the luxurv. It was high time for the vounçster to begin to makc 
his own living. He must be taught a profession or a trade—some- 
thing easy, so it wouldn ? t tax his frail and puny body. Music? 
Tommy was a pretty goed fiddler. His father had taught him to 
play the instrument. But there was no money in that. To bc sure, 
father and son often played at country weddrngs. But what self- 
resoccting fiddler of Dorsetshire would ever thmk of charging a 

A O _____ 

íee for tket friendly Service? What else 3 then ; could he try? The 
minisírv? To this . however, there were two objections: the slcn- 

é + * _ 

deraess of his purse and the unimpressivencss of his stature. There 
vas only one thing left ? therefore—architecture. The father vas 


a master bufider; let the son become a master planner. 

And so Th o mas Hardy was apprenticed to John Hicks, archi- 
tect, who had an office in the neighboring town of Dorchestcr. 

But Hardy had no great Iove for drawing blueprints. The v ork 
vas too mechanical. He was by nature an artist. not a scientist. 
Though faithful in his work. he spent all his leisure time in stud)- 
kig and in dreaming. He got up at fíve in the moming some- 
dm cs even at four — and spent a couple of hours tcaching himself 
to rtad Greek. Within three years he could “converse” fluently 
vith Aeschvlus and 'vvdth Homer. as well as with the vTiters of 


tae New Testament. ' # 

And during all this time he kept up his familiarit\ vdth his 
faverite 1 angu age—the universal gr animar of Nature. -\nd hc 
translatcd this grammar into English music. For Thomas Ha^ > 
had diseovered that he vms a poet. “I began to vriiC poctn c 

I had to, because of ofders from vdthin. ^ 

- Orders from within, but no encouragement from without. 

* 
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sent my verse out; it invariably came back. No editors evcn 
touchcd it for many years.” Thomas Hardy was a poor salesman. 
He was too unaggressive. To the end of his days hc was unablc 
to acquire the art of advertising himself. Sir James M. Barric oncc 
remarked: “Whatcver angel guards the portak of hcavcn, hc 
rniist havc had to push Thomas Hardy in.” For the present, no 
angel that guarded the portak of the editorial sanctum was will- 
ing to push him in, or evcn to invite him in. Ycar after ycar hc 
kcpt offering hk peark —not cxactly to the swínc, but to editors 
who took them for baublcs of clay. 

And, truth to tell, many of Hardyk earlicr poems—even some 
of his later poems—had too great an admixturc of clay. Hardy 
was not a great poet. He had cverything ncccssary for poctic 
genius—music, imagination, sympathy, a feeling for the apt 
phrase, a concíscness of thought, a magic “that tumed syllablcs 
' into stars”—everything, in short, cxcept fire. Hardy was awarc 
of that dcfect in the arsenal of his talents. “I am afraíd I shall 
never bc a writer,” he said. “I am doomed to the drawing of 
blueprints for life.” 

And so hc went to London, a full-flcdgcd architcct and ama- 
teur poet, and securcd a job as draftsman in the oflicc of the 
church designer, Arthur Blomficld. Hcre hc workcd for five ycars 
—a bearded, palc and quict littlc fcllow, sa>ing littlc and absorb- 
ing much—“a not unworthy chap, a son of very humble parent- 
age yet a thorough artist . . . He’s about six-and-twcnty . . .♦ 
rathcr untidy in hk waktcoat ... a thorough bookworm . . . 
knows Shakcspearc to the very dregs of the footnotcs . . . Hc 
will never bc succcssful in a worldly way . . . lacks the camcst- 
ness, the energy ncccssary for making acquaintanccs, and the Iovc 
for using them . . 

Tlik portrait which Hardy drew of Edward Spingrovc (a char- 
actcr in Dcspcratc Rcmcdics) is a faithfu! portrait of himself in 
hk later twenties. An unprcposscssing and thus far unsucccssful 
young “coumry bumpkin”—in hk unguarded moments hc rtill 
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5 ?o sc in the Dor^eishire idiom — and cbseure draftsman whcsc 

future appeared far from prcmisrng. 

\et thEs unpromxsng young dmftsman mct and wcced and 

nnrried a girl o? a social station sunerior to his o^vn. He %vas cn- 

gageá in restoring the Sn Juliot Church at Cornwaii—a job for 

v»’hfch he hzd fceen recommended by his employen Mr. BlomSdd. 

In the ccurse of his work he had mede the acauaintance of Miss 

£mma GifTorcL the sister-in-Iaw of the rector of Sn Juiion Miss 

Giíford. a descendam of ^soíidtors and canons and archdeaccns/' 

was an exnert horsc^voman, a comoetent síneen a faírlv cood 

parnten and an all-around snob. “^Vhat she has found in me r the 

son o: a pcor mason. I cannot telid ? But someho^v or cther he 

manageá to blurt ou: his propcsal; and she, forgettmg his shabby 

overcoat and his unkeraot beará. ^condescended’ to sav ves- And 

*. * ** 

thus—‘'I came back frcm Lycnnesse (Conrvval!) irith rnaçic in 

mv e%'es l" 

* + 

A brieí deirrions honevmoon. and a long liíc cl marital incom- 
nabhultv. For thev never understocd cnch o th cr. Sodaliy and 

A # m 

phvsicallv thev iived at a dffferent pace. She Iovcá to gallop in 
the saddíe. and he preferred to valk—he r,acr Iearned to ride 
horsebadn Tnrouchout their cays together they vet unable to 
heep in step. 


m 

Bct Hardv never ccmpiaincd. He tnea to make a comfortab.c 
home for fcis wífe. and to provi de for her at least a minhr.nm of 
the "rcccssaries" ccrr.ar.dcd by a xvoman cf her station. Whnc 
cependln- upon his architecture for a Ir.mp. r.c rcsorted mcrc 

and more* to* his ^vitinç as his Iifes xvcrk. At tfce instiption of 

rp_ t * ^ r-— to n~csc. 4 ‘I rever wanted to vm:c 

Luuri, r.c tumec íí*-'*u ^ w r 

t,, -. 2II I %v~a> forcec to manutacturc dten, ct. 

tV- F^rr^—^comncücd tnc to tum trem 
stances —a canncmtstn tc. m-u***- 

*• 

» * t c fV-í* r^r^ í/Krf ‘^ve stenes m Bnniso nterature 

Ana thus sente c 4 tne ctl—- - — .. w 
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grew out of the naggíng of a woman who dichrt love hcr hus~ 
band. 

The novels of Hardy are built largely upon thc formula of 
misdirected love. This formula is humorously dcscribed by Chris- 
topher Julian inThe Hand of Eihelbcrta: £ T have learaed of one- 
sided love, and reciprocai love, and all sorts, but this is my first 
experience of a concaíenated affectíon. You follow me, I follow 
Ethelberta, and she folio ws—Heaven knows who!” All lifc is thus 
a comedv of errors in the realm of aftection. Evervbodv who is 
loved, loves somebodv cise: but it is the curse of all lovcrs that 
no two of them evcr love each othen 

Beca use of this cvnical altitude toward human emotion. Hardy 
found it difhcult at fiist to make hcadway either triíh thc pub- 
lishers or with the critics. His reputation was of a slow growth. 
It was only after he had published sevcral novels—some of them 
at his own risk—that the world awoke to the existçncc of a great 
gentleness that stemmed out of a great sadncss.-The two out- 
stnnding notes in his novels are irony and pity. The irony of 
heaven, the pity of man. Some of thc critics even within recent 
days have failed to rccognize this double aspcct of Hardws phi- 
losophy. “Hardy secs only thc ugly side of thc world,’’ remarked 
a rccent rcviewcr. And anothcr rcvicwer, equally onc-ridcd, ob- 
served: “One oí Hardvs an cesto rs must have marricd a wceping- 
willow treeJ” But the majority of thc critics today have come to 
rccognize in Hardy a new kind of bcauty, lc a negative bcauty of 
tragic tone” and at the some time “a positive bcauty of tcnàcr 
connolation.” 


A ncw bcauty, and a new philosophy. A philosophy %vhích is 
n ei th cr optimism nor pcsámism, but something in between. 
Hardy hímsclf callcd it mcUorism, an cffort to better a world 
which is pretty bad but which has thc possibility of being prcíty 
good. “Thc business of men is to tcach thdr fcllow men how to 


breast thc miscry they are bom to.” 

This mdioristic theory of eompesnon* of mutua! hclpfulncss 
out oí mutual suíTcring. was a gradual devd opmcnt in the ph:- 
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Iosoph) of Thomas Hardy. In his earlicr novcls he shook his fist 
zt the Crcator, the impassive and impersonal Princc of thc World 
v/ho carcd nothing for His crcaturcs. Latcr on, hc shiítcd his 
blame from God to man. The fault, dear Brutus, he miçht have 
said vdih Shakespeare, is not in our stars but in oursclves that 
v,c underlings. sí It is not Destiny but your o^m Avcakncss that 
^ agamst you—your want of knowledge of a sort which brings 
vnsdom rather than affiuence.” StilI Iater, he conciudcd that it 
5 neither the malevolence of God nor the stupidíty of thc indi- 
viüual man ? but the crueltv of man in the mass-—that is, of 
sodety—that is responsíble for most of our human sufTering. Thc 
oíder he grcw, the more bitter became his quarrcl tvith sodety 
for its organízed injustice against thc individual. In 1928 hc wrotc 
a Christmas epigram which summarizes all the bittcrncss that he 
fdt toward the “incurable savagery” of thc human herd: 


" Peacc upon ccrth /” ices scid. We sing it f 
And pay a million priests to bring ii. 
Aftcr tzvo thouscnd yccrs of mass 
B V ve got cs fcT cs poison gcs. 


Hardv was inccnscd acrainst the murder of human bodics and 
the murder of human souls. Again and again hc rcturned to this 
subjcct in his later novcls. Thc punishmcnt of sodety for indi¬ 
vidual error, he dedared. ivas far bevond thc bounds of human 
decency and of human faimess'. This thesis, thc cardinai prind- 
plc of his maturer philosophy, finds its most pcrfcct expressfon 
in Tcss of lhe D'UrbcTvi!lcs. 

Tcss is thc victim of an inflcàble moral law and an incxorablc 
social codc. \S'hcn her fathcr. John Durbcyíidd. Ieams that hc, 
a dissolutc vagabond/is dcsccndcd from tíic noblc famüy of thc 
DXTbcrvillcs, hc is rcady to buist ivith pnde. His iviíe. Joan, 
bedns to dream of a brilhant match for their d..ugmcr, Tcss. 
Thcy therefore prevail upon her to g« a jeb as pouítry girl on 
thc farm of thc vulgar old Lady D Lrbervihc. 

Hcrc Tcss mccts thc old lady s son, Alce D‘Urbcrviík—a hand- 
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some and unprinciplcd young scoundrcl. A brief romance, disillu- 
sionmcnt, and a child. The child soon dies. 

Tess rctums home. 

It is some time before she finds thc courage to face thc world 
again. Finally, howcvcr, she acccpts a job as dairy maid on thc 
Talbothy farm. Here she makes thc acquaintance of Angcl Clarc. 
Thc son of an old dcrgyman, Angcl has—to his fatheFs regret— 
tumed from thc shephcrding of souls to thc cultivation of thc 
soil. 

The two young pcoplc are drawn closcly togcthcr. Whcn 
Angcl declares his love, Tess hasn’t thc courage to rcvcal her past 
life. Her dream is too beautiful to bc shattcrcd by that ugly 
monster, the Social Code. 

The wcdding day approachcs. In a moment of honest despnir 
she writes a long letter of confcssion. She thrusts it under thc door. 
But her hand is guided by thc mystcrious hand of Fatc. Thc lct- 
ter slips under the carpct. Just before thc wcdding she discovcrs 
it and tears it up. Her courage for punishmcnt has proved un- 
cqual to her hunger for love. 

Thcy are married. As thcy depart from thc church, thcy hcar 
thc crowing of a cock—a symbol for tlic disapproval of socicty. 
An ill-timcd noisc. A cock-crow in thc aftemoon. An evi! omen. 

Tess and Angcl come to live in a picturcsquc old farmhousc. 
Here Angcl confesses his onc sin—a two days* dissipation with a 
scarlct woman. He asks for his young wifc’s forgiveness. This she 
rcadily grants, and thcn she relates thc story of her own trans- 
gression. But Angcl Clarc Ls not so rcady to forgive. Thc doublc 
standard of socicty. A woman rmist never sin. 

There is a separation, and Tess rctums home. Her mothcr 
takcs thc matter lightly; but her ínthcrs drunkcn D’Urbcrv*illr 
pride is dccply hurt at what hc regareis as her unforgi\*ablc 
ofícnsc. 

Tess finds summer work on thc farms. A great proportion of 
her camrngs she devotes to tlic 5upport of her pnrents. But ^^'íth 
thc coming of winter she loscs rnost of her work. An occasiona! 
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drab and difficult and poorly paid job, and thcn long strctchcs 
of hungcr and despair. At last shc dcddcs to mafce one dcspcratc 
attcmpt to sce Angcl’s parcnts. Perhaps thcy will givc hcr ncws 
of him. Through thc rain and thc snow shc trudgcs for many 
milcs—but shc finds thc vicaragc cmpty. 

Shc tums back. Again therc arc long days of hungcr and of 
hopdcss degradation. Socicty must takc its toll. 

Oncc, as shc passes by a bam, shc hcars a boísterous evangelist. 
Thc voicc is familiar. Shc looks inside and rccognizcs Alce D’Ur- 
bcrville. 

Alce pleads with hcr to rctum to him. At first shc refuses. But 
hcr mothcr’s poverty—hcr fathcr is now dead—compels hcr 
finally to yicld. 

Shc gives hcr body to Alce. But hcr hcart is still wandering in 
scarch of Angcl Clarc. And hc, too, is now scarching for Tess. He 
is unhappy and ill. His old anger has dicd down, Ieaving nothing 
in its placc but a deep longing for his bride. 

Hc finds hcr in a fashionablc boarding housc—a degraded 
woman. Thc rclcntlcssncss of Fatc—as exemplified by thc Social 
Code—has so tanglcd thc threads of thcír Iivcs that thcy can no 
longcr rcach out toward cach other. Angcl Clarc starts on his 
way home. 

On thc outskirts of thc town shc ovcrtakcs him. “I have killcd 
him . . . Hc callcd you by a foul name ... I owcd it to you 
. . . It was thc only way I could gct you back.” 

Hand in hand thcy depart from thc sccnc of their suffering. 
Fatc has brought them togcthcr at last, but only for a moment 
of traric ironv. At thc dawn of thc day shc is arrested—note thc 
contrast betwccn thc rising of thc sun and thc setting of hcr hopc. 
Shc is tricd and found guilty. 

Eight strokcs of thc bcll, and a black figure twists convulsivcly 
in thc air. 

Tess has paid hcr debt to thc Sodal Code. 
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IV 

Upox the publication of Tcss of thc D’Urbcrvillcs* thc critics 
dcsccndcd upon Hardy like a flock of vultures. “It must bc a vilc 
author,” was thc almost unanimous vcrdict as summarizcd in 
thc language of William James, u \vho could havc crcatcd so vile 
a heroine.” In thc raucous chorns of condemnation it was almost 
impossible to hear thc fcw small voiccs of honest praisc. This 
silent minority realized that herc at last was an English writer 
who had dared to makc “a pica for charity, for a largcr tolcrancc, 
for a repudiation of social hypocrisy.” 

As for Hardy ? s rcaction toward his captious as wcll as toward 
his fricndly revicwers, hc mcrely shruggcd his shoulders and said, 
“Anyhow, I havc put thc best of me into this book.” 

And hc put “thc best of me” into his next important novel— 
Jude thc ObscuTC — and was repaid with an even greater ava¬ 
lanche of vituperation. “Thomas Hardy,” vrrote a rcvicwcr in 
onc of thc American papeis, “has seandalized thc critics and 
shockcd his friends . . . Mr. Hardy*s mind sccms to be grovcling 
all through this story . * . Hc goes out of his way to bc nasty 
• . . Whcn I finished thc stoiy, I opened thc window to Ict in 
thc fresh air.” An American professor branded Jude thc Obscurc 
as “onc of the most objectionablc books” hc had ever rcad. A 
British magazine printed a caricature of Hardy dcpictcd as a 
coarsc fat giant trampling a rose into thc mud and spattering all 
thc bystanders with a showcr of filth. A Briüsh Iccturcr bumed 
thc book in public. Mrs. Grandy—whcthcr in pclticoats or in 
pants—was up in arms. Hardv had dared to depict thc truth. 
^Nhcn parts of thc book wcrc published in a magazine. Hardy 
was compclled to mutilatc thc charactcrs and thc rituatiorts into 
unrccognizablc lifdcssncss. From now on, hc was no longcr rc- 
spcctablc. Thc cdítors cithcr refused his síories, or clre rewrotc 
them “to suit thc sensiíivcncss of their rtaders.” In onc of his 
rtories, as hc rucfully remarked to Mrs. Wharton, hc had de- 
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scribcd an innocent walk which his hero and his heroine took 
on a Sunday. When hc submittcd the story to a Scottish editor, 
thc scandalized gentleman promptly retumed it with the demand 
that the walk be transferred to a weekdav. 

é 

Hardy was disgusted. “I thought,” he said, “that I was WTiting 
for inidligent readers.” His prose was too strong for the nervous 
stomachs of the nineteenth centurv. He decided to rctum to his 
poetry. “Nobody wül be hurt by my poetiy, because nobody will 
rcad it.” 

He \\Tote and published eight volumes of lyric poetry, and a 
dramatic poem on the life of Napoleon —The Dynasts . And 
gradually he regained his lost respectability. Now at last nobody 
rcad him and cverybody admircd him. He drifted serencly into 
an old age marred only by the loss of his wife. It was a severe 
blow in spite of their marital differenccs. “Even a stormy life has 
its zestful tang.” 

And after the storm, the calm. He married again; and for once 
the autumn and the spring—he was 74 and she was 35—com- 
bincd into the harmony of a perfect union. Though a poet in her 
own right, the second Mrs. Hardy was—to use her own expres- 

rion —“contcnt with his rcflccted glory." 

And it was in a glorious and serene sunset that hc ended thc 
long day of his life. And hc lcft bchind him a swcet memory and 
a noble thought. As St. Jolm Ervine expressed it in his tribute 
to Hardy, “Wc have leamcd from you that the proud hcart can 
subdue thc hardest fatc. In all that you have written you have 
shown the spirit of man persisting through defeat.” 


